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The Argument E Silentio, 
With Special Reference to the Religion of Israel. 


BY PROF. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


HE Argument from Silence is frequently used on all sides, and 
yet there is general distrust as to its validity. This is certainly 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs. If the argument be invalid, scholars 
ought to abandon it. If, however, it be valid, its validity should be 
clearly established and generally recognized. The uncertainty as to 
this argument is due to a lack of consideration of the merits of the 
question and the absence of discriminating definitions. From a sense 
of the need of such definitions in our own studies, we propose to beat 
our way into this difficult investigation, in hope that others will correct 
our mistakes, and improve upon our results. We are assured with 
Robert Boyle (Some Considerations touching the Style of the H. Scrip- 
tures, Lond., 1661, p. t11), “ There is such a fulnesse in that book 
that ofientimes it sayes much by saying nothing ; and not only its ex- 
pressions, but its silences are teaching, like a Dyall, in which the 
shadow as well as the light informs us.” 

(1) Silence is, in many cases, a lack of evidence, for the reason that 
the matter in question did not come within the scope of the author's 
argument. To determine whether this be so or not, may not always 
be easy, but it is a necessary preliminary to any use of the argument 
from silence. We must first determine exactly what the author does 
say in its organic connection, together with the design and the scope 
of his argument, before we can draw any safe conclusions with regard 
to that which lies outside of his limits, and the silence that he main- 
tains with respect to the matters of our inquiry. Thus, in the ques- 
tion as to the “men of the Great Synagogue,” it is, argued by many 
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critics, —such as Budde, Kuenen, Robertson Smith, and others, — 
that the Great Synagogue had no real existence, but was a fiction of 
Talmudic writers. In the discussion of the subject, attention is called 
to the silence of Josephus, Philo, the Apocalypse of Ezra, I. Maccabees, 
and the Apocryphal literature generally, as to any such body. Prof. 
Wright, in his Book of Koheleth, Lond., 1883, pp. 7 sq., says: “The 
silence of the Apocryphal books as well as of Josephus and Philo, 
with respect to ‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ is neither strange 
nor remarkable. It is well known that the Jewish annals, from the 
death of Nehemiah (circa 415 B.c.) down to B.c. 175, are almost 
a complete blank. The writers of the Apocryphal books had no occa- 
sion at all to refer to the acts of ‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ 
and Josephus appears to have been almost totally devoid of informa- 
tion with respect to the Jewish annals during the period referred to. 
That writer has, indeed, been clever enough to prevent this gap in 
his history from being perceived by ordinary readers. Although he 
may have been fully aware of the existence of such a body as ‘the 
men of the Great Synagogue,’ and may have often heard of the diffi- 
culties which that body felt with respect to certain books of the Canon, 
such facts were scarcely those which Josephus would have cared to 
record in his Antiquities, when he had no further incidents to adduce 
- which bore on the history of the period in question. In writing against 
Apion, Josephus had every reason to pass over such facts in silence. 
His silence, too, is-not so inexcusable ; as the facts known, while not 
really opposed to the conclusion at which he arrived, would readily 
have placed convenient weapons in the hands of an unscrupulous 
antagonist”’ (pp. 7-8). Here we have several explanations of the argu- 
ment from silence, ¢.g., it was beyond the scope of the Apocryphal 
books ; it was owing to ignorance in part, and in part to intention 
and policy in the case of Josephus. And _ yet our author, on p. 476, 
says: “ But little weight is to be assigned to the silence of Josephus, 
as such a point scarcely comes within the scope of his history.” We 
would ask of Dr. Wright which of the two positions he means to hold 
against Kuenen. If he hold as on p. 476, that the mention of “the 
men of the Great Synagogue” was without the scope of Josephus, then 
he cannot maintain that the silence was owing to ignorance, or partial 
knowledge, or policy in argument, or to prevent the reader of his 
history from knowing the disputes about the Canon among the Jews. 
Prof. Kuenen notes that I. Maccabees xiv. 28 speaks of “a great 
assembly of the priests and people and rulers of the nation and elders 
of the land,” and yet is silent as to “the men of the Great Synagogue.” 
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The latter would seem to have been within the writer’s scope as well 
as the former. The whole question, then, depends upon the first 
inquiry whether the mention of “the men of the Great Synagogue,” ~ 
if such a body existed, fairly came within the scope of these writers. 
‘This must be tested in every case ere a valid argument can be made. 

We shall now mention a few cases in which, as it seems to us, cer- 
tain things were bevond the scope of the writers. Thus, in the Book 
of Esther, there is no mention of the divine Name, and no concep- 
tion of divine Providence. This seems, at the first glance, very strange. 
The history of Esther would be as fitting to illustrate divine Provi- 
dence as the story of Joseph. We should expect that the divine 
names would have been frequently in the mouths of the heroes of the 
story. And yet, on closer examination, it appears that the Book of 
Esther was written with a very different purpose from the story of 
Joseph. It was the work of a patriotic Jew who wished to give the 
origin of the Feast of Purim, and enforce fidelity to Jewish nationality. 
The author’s scope was political rather than religious, doctrinal, or 
ethical. Hence, while the name of the Persian monarch appears 187 
times, the name of God does not occur. Persian decrees, and the 
fidelity of Esther to her nation, and skill in overcoming the intrigues 
of its enemies, take the place of the divine Providence. The same is 
true in the Song of Songs. Its scope is entirely ethical, to show the 
victory of marital love over all the seductions that may be employed. 
to constrain it toward others than the rightful object of it. The au- 
thor had no occasion to use the divine Name, or to speak of religious 
themes. In the prophets Joel, Hosea, and Ezekiel, there is no refer- 
ence to the doctrine of Creation. The plan of these prophets, and 
the scope of their argument, lie in other directions. There is no 
reference to the doctrines of a future life in the prophets Amos, 
Joel, Jeremiah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
While it is not so clear in these cases that this subject was beyond 
their scope, yet we do not see that it was in the path of their writings 
in such a mianner that they would have been obliged to mention it. 
There is no Messianic prophecy in the Wisdom Literature, ¢.g., Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs. These writings are ethical, and 
the Messianic idea was clearly beyond their scope. 

Other instances might be added, but these are sufficient for the 
establishment of our first proposition. They show that silence in 
many cases is to be explained from the reason that the matter was 
beyond the scope of the writer’s argument. 

(2) Silence ts concurrent testimony where the matter would have 
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been within the authors scope under certain circumstances. That 
there ts silence is an evidence that these circumstances do not exist. 
This argument is on the well-known popular principle that silence 
gives consent. If there were evidence to the contrary, it would cer- 
tainly have been produced. A fine example of this argument is given 
by Bishop Lightfoot in his review of the author of “Supernatural 
Religion,” in the Contemporary Review, xxv. 183, in treating of the 
silence of Eusebius. He quotes from Eusebius, 7. £., iii. 3, to the 
effect that his design was to give (1) the references or testimonies in 
the case of disputed writings of the Canon only; (2) the records of 
anecdotes in the case of the acknowledged and disputed writings 
alike. If the Gospel of John had been a disputed writing, he would 
have given references and testimonies according to his first principle. 
He does not do this, therefore, “The silence of Eusebius respecting 


early witnesses to the Fourth Gospel is an evidence in its favor.” Its" 


apostolic authorship had never been questioned by any church writer 
from the beginning, so far as Eusebius was aware, and therefore it 
was superfluous to call witnesses. 

(3) Silence is sometimes designed by the authors for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, which may be ascertained; silence then proves a valid 
argument in accordance with the nature of the reasons. 

In these cases, the matter came within the author’s scope, and his 
silence may be shown to be intentional. This argument from silence 
has been the one most commonly employed. Thus Warburton, in 
his Divine Legation of Moses Vindicated, Lond., 1837, vol. ii. p. 531, 
argues, “If religion.be necessary to civil government, and if religion 
cannot subsist under the common dispensation of Providence without 
a future state of rewards and punishments, so consummate a law- 
giver would never have neglected to inculcate the belief of such a 
state, had he not been well assured that an. extraordinary Providence 
was indeed to be administered over his people.” This argument has 
been often disputed. Both premises have been called in question. 
There can be no doubt that the idea that “religion cannot subsist 
under the common dispensation of Providence, without a future state 
of rewards and punishments,” rests on too narrow an induction of 
the religions of the world. There can be no doubt that Warburton 
is disposed to minimize the Old Testament statements as to the future 
life, and yet it seems to us that he is certainly correct in his state- 
ment that the Pentateuchal codes are silent as to a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and that th’s silence was designed. War- 
burton calls attention justly to Moses’ familiarity with the Egyptian 
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religion and its highly-developed Eschatology. We have now abund- 
ant evidence to show that the Babylonian and Shemitic religions, with 
which the patriarchal ancestors were first brought in contact, were full 
and elaborate on this subject. The silence of these codes was de- 
signed. We are not convinced that this silence is to be explained 
altogether on the principle that the Hebrew government was a theoc- 
racy of extraordinary Providence ; yet we are sure that it was the de- 
sign of the Pentateuchal religion to emphasize life in the Holy Land 
under the divine instruction, and to ignore the future state of rewards 
and punishments on that account. The essential thing was the divine 
blessing in life, and the most dreaded thing was the divine curse in 
life. Indeed, it is the great lesson of Biblical Eschatology that the 
future life depends upon man’s relation to God in this life. It is an 
evidence of great weakness in any religion to show extreme anxiety 
as to the future life. This was the worst feature in the Egyptian reli- 
gion. The study of Biblical Eschatology, in its development in the 
Scriptures, makes it evident that in the entire course of Biblical 
history the other religions with which the Biblical religion was brought 
in contact were more elaborate in Eschatology than the Biblical reli- 
gion. We also believe it to be a fact that the Eschatology of the 
Christian Church has derived its material very largely from other re~ 
ligions than the religion of the Old and New Covenants. Biblical 
Eschatology is much simpler than the Eschatology that has prevailed 
in the Christian Church. There can be no doubt therefore that the 
silence of the Pentateuch as to a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments was designed in order that the people of Israel might devote 
themselves entirely to the doing of the divine will in this life, and 
thereby receive the blessing or the curse in accordance with their 
deserts, 

Archbishop Whately also uses the argument from silence from this 
point of view in his Assays on Some of the Peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian Religion, 5th ed., Lond., 1846, Essay vii., and in his Kingdom 
of Christ, N.Y., 1859, p. 28 sq. He calls attention to the fact that 
“No such thing is to be found in our Scriptures as a Catechism or 
regular Elementary Introduction to the Christian Religion ; nor do 
they furnish us with anything of the nature of a systematic Creed, — 
set of Articles, — Confession of Faith, or by whatever other name we 
may designate a regular, complete Compendium of Christian doc- 
trines. Nor again do they supply us with a Liturgy for ordinary 
Public Worship, or with forms of administering the Sacraments, or of 
conferring Holy Orders ; nor do they even give any precise directions 
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as to these and other ecclesiastical matters ; anything that at all cor- 
responds to a Rubric or set of Canons. And this omission is, as I 
have said, of a widely different character from the one before men- 
tioned, since all these are things of manifestly practical utility, and by 
no means calculated to gratify mere idle curiosity” (Essays, p. 331, 
332). He then argues that “since no one of the first promulgators 
of Christianity did that which they must, some of them, at least, have 
been naturally led to do, it follows that they must have been super- 
naturally withheld from it” (p. 349). “ Each Church, therefore, was 
left, through the wise foresight of Him who alone ‘knew what is in 
man,’ to provide for its own wants as they should arise ; to steer its 
own course by the Chart .and Compass which His Holy Word sup- 
plies, regulating for itself the Sails and Rudder according to the 
winds and currents it may meet with” (p. 355). “It is very import- 
ant therefore, and, to a diligent and reflective and unprejudiced 
reader, not difficult, by observing what the sacred writers have 
omitted and what they have mentioned, and in what manner they 
have mentioned, each, to form in his mind distinctly the three classes 
just alluded to, viz., First, of things essential to Christianity and en- 
joined as universally requisite ; secondly, those left to the discretion 
of the governors of each Church ; thirdly, those excluded as incon- 
sistent with the Character of the Gospel Religion” (Xingdom of 
Christ, p. 34). This silence or reserve of divine Revelation is ex- 
tended by Dr. Wharton (Silence of Scripture, Boston, 1867) so as to 
cover many things that we should like to know, as to the Creation of 
the World, the origin of evil, divination, the Virgin Mary, the personal 
appearance of Christ, as well as liturgy and creeds dwelt upon by 
Whately. Robert Hall has a fine sermon on “The Glory of God in 
Concealing” ( Works, N.Y., 1857, iii. p. 310 sq.). Trench, in his 
Hulsean Lectures, 1845, Lecture vi., ‘‘On the Fitness of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” Phila., 1851, p. 120 sq., alludes to the same truth of the inten- 
tional silence or reserve of divine Revelation. We might illustrate 
this form of argument from silence from the human point of view of 
the Biblical authors rather than the point of view of the divine Author 
of Scripture, but it will come up incidentally under the next head, 
and we wouid save our space. 

(4) Silence is often evidence of the ignorance of the author on the 
point in question. Here, again, it must be proved that the matter was 
clearly within the scope of his argument. This phase of the argument 
from silence ‘is vastly important; upon it depends the Science of 
History. Of.what possible use are historic records, unless they give 
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us information that we could not otherwise‘know? How can we trace 
the progress of events or opinions, except on the presumption that 
whatever occurs leaves its record, and whatever is known is in some 
way made known. 

Where there is silence, we may assume ignorance as to the matter 
in question, and even find positive disproof of its existence. . An event 
or an opinion might not be known to a particular person, or might be 
known to but a few, and these might perish. But it is to be presumed 
that those to whom the event or knowledge was known would make 
it known if it were within the scope of their argument. We prove the 
growth of knowledge from the silence of early writers and the state- 
ments of later writers. The statement of opinions give us the basis 
for the history of the opinions. Silence is an evidence of ignorance 
of them. Thus, Dr. Mombert (Handbook of the English Versions of 
the Bible, N.Y., 1883, p. 107 sq.) overcomes the tradition, handed 
down from Fox, and apparently supported by, the Colophon of 
Tyndale’s first edition of his translation of Genesis, “‘emprinted at 
Marlborow in the land of Hesse, by me, Hans Luft, &c.,” that 
Tyndale was a student at Marburg, and went from thence to Ham- 
burg by way of Antwerp, to meet Coverdale in 1529 ; by showing that 
there is no record at Marburg of Hans Luft ever having set up a 
printing press there, and that the Album of the University does not 
contain Tyndale’s name among the matriculates, as it would if he 
were matriculated, in as much as it gives Patrick Hamilton and 
others ; and there is an absence of historic evidence as to Coverdale’s 
going to Hamburg. The constant argument of the great Reformers 
against the abuses of Rome was: Scripture is silent, and we cannot 
rest our faith on any-doctrine or institution merely on the authority 
of the Church or tradition, when the Sacred Scriptures are silent 
with respect to it. Richard Bentley in his celebrated work on the 
Epistles of Phalaris, London, 1699, uses the argument from silence to 
prove them to be forgeries, thus, “ For had our letter been used or 
transcribed during that thousand years, somebody would have spoken 
of it, especially since so many of the ancients had occasion to do so ; 
so that their silence is a direct argument that they never had heard of 
them.” (New edition, 1883, p. 481.) The importance of this line of 
argument is greatly emphasized by the Roman Catholic scholar Du 
Pin, in his great work on Lcclesiastical Writers, Paris, 1694; Lond., 
1696 (p.viii.). ‘The external proofs are, in the first place, taken from 
ancient manuscripts, in which either we do not find the name of an 
author or else we find that of another; the more ancient or correct 
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they are, the more we ought to value them. Secondly, from the 
testimony or silence of ancient authors ; from their testimony, I say, 
when they formally reject a writing as spurious, or when they attribute 
it to some other author; or from their silence when they do not speak 
of it, though they have occasion to mention it. This argument, which 
is commonly called a negative one, is oftentimes of great weight. 
When, for example, we find that several entire books which are 
attributed to one of the ancients, are unknown to all antiquity. When 
all those persons that have spoken of the works of an author, and 
besides, have made catalogues of them, never mention such a particu- 
lar discourse. When a book that would have been serviceable to the 
Catholics has never been cited by them, who both might and ought 
to have cited it, as having a fair occasion to do it, ’tis extremely prob- 
able that it is suppositious. It is very certain that this is enough to 
make any book doubtful, if it was never cited by any of the ancients ; 
and in that case it must have very authentic characters of antiquity, 
before it ought to be received without contradiction. And on the 
other hand, if there should be never so few conjectures of its not being 
genuine, yet these, together with the silence of the ancients, will be 
sufficient to oblige us to believe it to be a forgery ” (in 1. c., p. viii.). 
Many examples of this argument might be given, but we shall limit 
ourselves to the Old Testament Scriptures ; some of these arguments 
will be found valid and some invalid. The validity depends upon the 
previous question whether the matter in hand really was within the 
writer’s scope. Horne, in his Jut-oduction (Vol. ii., p. 31, first edi- 
tion), presents as an argument against the documentary hypothesis, 
“ one objection, and we apprehend that it is a fatal one, namely, the 
total silence of Moses as to any documents consulted by him.” This 
would be a valid and “fatal” argument if it could be proved that 
Moses must have mentioned the documents :f he had used them. 
But this cannot be proven. It was not the custom of ancient authors 
so to do. It was only occasional, and it was not common or necessary. 
It has been argued for many generations that Job must have been 
written in the Patriarchal age before the Mosaic legislation, on ac- 
count of the silence of the book as to that legislation. The latest 
statement of that argument that I have seen is in a supplement to the 
article of Delitzsch on Job in the Schaf- Herzog Encyclopedia, 1883, 
ii., p. 1187. “Those who hold that the book of Job was written in a 
very early age, in the time of Moses, or even earlier, urge its un- 
Jewish tone and its general spirit, which ‘indicate an early period of 
the race. The absence of all references, direct and indirect, to the 
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Mosaic law, the temple, the priesthood, and the sacrifices, as well as_ 


to Jewish history, is very striking and is justly emphasized. The 
difficulty of conceiving of a Jew in the reign of Solomon transferring 
himself to a pre-Mosaic condition of affairs, and ignoring entirely his 
own religion, cannot be easily set aside.” Is this a valid argument 
from silence? The answer depends on (1) whether these things 
fairly came within the scope of the author. (2) Whether these insti- 
tutions of the Pentateuch were really in use, and were known in the 
Solomonic age. (3) Whether the silence is as stated. Beginning 
with the third, we agree with this writer that this silence is a most re- 
markable one, and “ cannot be easily set aside.” There is no mention 
of the Sinaitic Covenant, or any sacred writings or sacred institutions 
of Israel, the kingdom of God, or sacred times. The only offerings 
are moy and pj. The only purifications are by water. 
This silence must be acknowledged. But the other two points are 
open to criticism and prove to be without force. The observance of 
the Pentateuchal institutions in the Solomonic age needs to be proven. 
Those who make so much of the silence of Job have overlooked the 
still more remarkable silence of other writings of the same class. 

The book of Proverbs agrees with Job in making no mention of 
the Sinaitic Covenant, or the sacred writings (except naw Sw), 
or sacred institutions or sacred times. The only offerings are 

PUD, “WS, FVWN, all. primitive offerings, and there is no allu- 
sion to Levitical Purifications. Must the book of Proverbs also go 
into the Patriarchal period? If the silence in the case of Job 
forces us to that conclusion, the silence of the book of Proverbs, 
as to the very same things, forces us to the same conclusion. But 
it is impossible to assign the book of Proverbs to the Patriarchal 
period, for so many different reasons that no one, so far as we know, 
has ever thought of it. It is strange that any one should ever have 
thought of putting Job in that period ; for the doctrines of the book as 
to the divine Wisdom, divine discipline, ethical requirements, and the 
future state, are identical with those of Proverbs, and at a wide remove 
from the Pentateuch. The silences and the positive teachings of Job 
alike are in accord with those of Proverbs. The Song of Songs pre- 
sents the same features of silence. The book of Ecclesiastes is silent 
as to the Covenant, sacred writings, the kingdom of God, and sacred 
times. It mentions fyy¢ and 449 as in Proverbs. It mentions 
purifications, but without means. It is distinguished from the other 


book by the mention of the o-bxt p59 (iv. 17), and wip DID 
(viii. 10). The book of Ecclesiastes belongs without doubt’ to 
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the latest writings of the Old Testament. The book of Proverbs 
contains sentences and poems of Wisdom extending through 
many centuries, at least from the Solomonic age to the post- 
Exilic period. Here we have four writings classed together as 
belonging to the Wisdom Literature of the Hebrews, all character- 
ized by common features of silence as to important religious matters. 
What does this silence mean? It cannot help us -to locate these 
writings chronologically, for these writings belong to many different 
centuries of Hebrew history. The silence of Job has been explained 
as intentional. The author designed to place his hero in the Patri- 
archal age, and carefully abstained from anything that would be alien 
to that age; as Longfellow in his Godden Legend, and Tennyson in 
his Jdylls of the King, transport themselves in imagination into 
ancient times, and as far as possible set their heroes in the scenery 
of their own age. This is valid only in part, for the author makes 
Job and his friends represent characters in their discourse as to divine 
Wisdom, the discipline of Wisdom, ethical conceptions, and other 
doctrines, only possible in the Solomonic or post-Solomonic age. 
The author might avoid glaring inconsistencies in the details of 
religion, but he could hardly escape unconscious allusions to the 
religion and institutions of his own period. Whatever validity this 
argument might have had in the case of Job is entirely destroyed by 
a consideration of Proverbs, which was not such an ideal production, 
and where the several authors make no use of this element of fiction. 

The silence of Job has also been explained as intentional from 
another point of view in which the other writings coincide ; namely, 
that the Wisdom. Literature represents a speculative type of theology, 
which purposely ignored ceremonial institutions and externals of reli- 
gion, a school of thought of a rational and ethical type. There is doubt- 
less truth in this view. The Wisdom Literature stands by itself in the 
Old Testament Scriptures as representing a different type of theology, 
which might be called speculative and philosophical, but better, we 
think, ethical. The authors of Hebrew Wisdom represent an inde- 
pendent section of divine Revelation. They show no dependence on 
the Mosaic legislation, or on the prophetic instruction. They give 
forth the teachings of the Divine Wisdom as the highest and best 
authority, dependent upon no other authoritythan the Divine Wisdom 
herself. The traditional view of their dependence on the Law of 
Moses must be abandoned. They moved in a sphere exterior to the 


ceremonial worship of Israel; they lived in the school of Wisdom, . 


and cultivated its ethical and speculative priaciples. They give us a 
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type of religion which was essentially ethical. And its importance 
is subordinate to no other in Israel. The ceremonial worship is 
essentially in a different sphere. But was there involved in this an 
intentional ignoring of the institutions? We think not. The book 
of Proverbs urges strongly the payment of first-fruits and votive offer- 
ings. The book of Ecclesiastes lays great stress upon worship in the 
house of God. The prophets, from Samuel on, opposed externalism 
in worship, and that opposition stares us in the ‘face in their writings. 
If there were such an opposition in the wise men of Israel, it ‘vould 
appear somewhere in their writings. The silence cannot be explained 
from religious indifference. The simple, dull, and perverse fools and 
scorners are the especial objects of attack in the Wisdom Literature. 
There is a deep moral earnestness in these writings that is wonderful. 
An ignoring of sacred institutions by these men seems to us incred- 
ible. The question now presses upon us, Were these things, about 
which there is silence, within the scope of the Wisdom Literature? 
These writings were ethical rather than religious or doctrinal, and 
therefore we could not expect very many allusions to the items 
omitted, and many things might escape mention which would not 
strike our attention as unnatural; and yet there are certain things 
omitted which clearly come within the author’s scope. Job is repre- 
sented as offering a sacrifice for the sins of his sons: “ He rose up 
early in the morning and offered burnt offerings, according to the 
‘number of them all; for Job said, It may be that my sons have 
sinned and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job continu- 
ally” (i. 5). And the friends of Job were commanded, “ ‘Take 
unto you now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant 
Job, and offer up. for yourselves a burnt offering ; and my servant Job 
shall pray for you: for him will I accept: lest .I deal with you after 
your folly” (xlii, 8). Why is the sy5yyy used as a sacrifice for sin 
where we would expect, according to the Priests’ code, yeaa ? Job 
was a leper: why do we not find some reference to the elaborate laws 
as to the purification of the leper of the Priests’ code? The other 
Wisdom Literature is equally silent as to the sin offering and the 
Levitical purifications, and yet it seems to us that we should be very 
likely to find them in ethical writings that lay great stress upon sins 
of various forms, and their removal. It seems to us, therefore, that 
with reference to these offerings and purifications, at least, the authors 
of the Wisdom Literature were ignorant of them, and they could not 
have been in public use in their times. 

Another feature of the Wisdom Literature is the absence of ref- 
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erence to the supernatural in miracles and prophecy. There is a 
description of a Theophany in Job xxxvii. sq., but no reference 
elsewhere in these writings to any such thing. Divine communica- 
tions are made to men in the training in the school of Wisdom. Is 
this silence intentional, implying scepticism as to the supernatural, 
or opposition thereto? Was it beyond the authors’ scope, or was it 
within their scope and yet unknown to their experience? We do not 
hesitate to follow the opinion that the authors of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture were unacquainted with supernatural manifestations in their times. 

If the silences of the Wisdom Literature are remarkable, the silences 
of the Psalter are still more remarkable. There is no reference to 
sacred writings in the Psalter except in Ps. xl., to a book-roll which 
looks like the law respecting the king (Deut. xvii. 14; I. Sam. x. 25) 
but does not imply anything else. There is no reference to miracles 
or prophecy except in recoliection of the experiences of the Exodus. 
There is no sin offering.! There is no reference to the trespass 





1 It is generally held that ;JN(O/} in Psalm xl. 7 is a sin offering. To this 
we cannot agree. The technical term for sin offering is [JN{OP}> a fem. inten- 
sive noun. .The Piel of the verb is alone used in this sense. The intensive of 
the noun and verb is alone suited to the idea. It is not reasonable to suppose 


that the Psalmist should use the technical terms my. PID. and PHP, and 
neglect to use PINT if he were thinking of the sin offering. The word NPP 
is a simple feminine noun of the pretonic class. It is seldom used in the Old 
Testament. In the other passages, Gen. xx. 9, Pss. xxxii. I, etc., it can only mean 
sin. Why should it mean anything else here? The only reasons are the sup- 
posed requirement of the context, and traditional interpretation. The latter 
reason alone is worthless. The former is without real force. For the PU} and 
riT92D are closely associated offerings, which belong together, but the 7}? 
and INP} are at a wide remove in conception and in usage as well as in his- 
toric origin. The } in both cases is the } of accompaniment. The strophe 
should be rendered : — 


In peace offering with meat offering thou hast no delight — 
ears hast thou bored me. . 
Whole burnt offerings with sin thou hast not asked — 
then, said I, 
Lo, I have come with the book-roll, 
written respecting me. 
To do thy will, my God, I have delight, 
and thy instruction is in the midst of my bowels. 


In the first line we have open ears contrasted with the communion meal of the 
PI3P and PIP. In the second line we have the opened mouth contrasted 
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offering. The only feasts clearly indicated are New Moons. The 
few references to purification can be satisfied by thinking of the use 
of water. Now, the Psalter is composed of some one hundred and 
fifty pieces of poetry, all in great variety of form and subject-matter, 
written all along the Hebrew centuries. Silence here is very signifi- 
cant. If the Psalter had been the prayer-book and hymn-book of 
the first and second temple, how can we. explain the absence of 
references, direct or indirect, to Sabbath, Passover, Pentecost, Taber- 
nacles, and Day of Atonement, the great seasons of Worship? The 
feasts of Ixxxi. 4 are clearly all New Moons. Ps. xlii. 5 is satisfied 


‘by thinking of them alone. Were the New Moons the only feasts 


of national observance in the history of Israel? So far as the authors 
of these Psalms are concerned, it certainly fell in their way to men- 
tion the most important feasts. That the author of Ixxxi. 4 lays the 
stress on the New Moons seems to us to imply that these were the 
great feasts of his times. 

We have seven Penitential Psalms, besides many of Lamentation 
for sin and trouble. We find in some of these references to sacrifices, 
shy and fy5f are emphasized in Ps. li. How was it possible 
for him to pass over without mention the PNM and OwN? 
For these authors, this silence can have but one meaning. They 
were ignorant of these sin and trespass offerings. 

We find, in two of these, references to purifications, Ps. li. 6, Ixxiii. 
13, but purification in the use of water satisfies all the circumstances. 
We have no- hint of the use of the ashes of the red heifer or the 
purification of the leper or the Levitical laws of purity. 





with the whole burnt offering accompanied with sin. The third and fourth lines 
then contrast the coming with the book-roll and the doing of the will of God and 
the having his instruction within with the sin which is connected with the burnt 
offering. This makes the strophe harmonious, and the use of f}NPFF is justified, 
whereas there is no occasion for the use of the sin offering. It is without force, 
and is out of relation to the last two lines, where the strophe advances to the 
climax. The reference to the sin is an artistic. preparation for the great thought 
of the strophe, the obedience of the Psalmist in profession, action, and inward 
experience. This is in accordance with-the genius of Hebrew poetry. The 
Psalmist claims to be in entire accord with the will of God, — what propriety is 
there in referring to sin offering? Under such circumstances ff; } 7, and 
rift32) were appropriate. Furthermore, the fact that this is the only passage 
in the Psalter where there is supposed to be any reference to the sin offering, 
of itself constrains us to suspect the supposed reference here. 
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How shall this silence be explained? With reference -to certain 
Psalms, where these things omitted clearly came within the author’s 
scope, it implies ignorance. But, taking the Psalter as a whole, what 
shall we say as to scope? Ifthe Psalter were ever the official book of 
the temple worship, the essential forms of that worship would clearly 
be within the scope of the Psalter. The silence of the Psalter, then, 
entirely disproves the Traditional theory in this regard. The Psalter 
could never have been the hymn-book of the first or the second 
temple. If it could be proved to have been, then the conclusion 
would be irresistible that during the whole period of the temple 
worship the Levitical institutions were not observed. It is true that 
certain Psalms of the last half of the Psalter, and a very few of the 
earlier half, caa be proved to have been used in the temple worship, 
but the order of their use was different from the order of the Psalter. 
Rather, the Psalter, in its present form, was arranged for the worship 
of the synagogue entirely apart from the worship of the temple ; and 
its Psalms were selected from a large number of hymns and prayers 
of all ages, the most of which expressed individual experiences. They 
suit very well the synagogue worship, as afterwards the worship of 
the Christian Church, but they do not suit, save in a few instances, the 
worship of the temple ; and its most solemn services have no Psalms 
that are appropriate to them. 

But the silence of the Psalter proves still more than this. Granted, 
now, that the Psalms were not composed for temple worship, but ex- 
pressed individual experience, it is still most singular that the Leviti- 
cal institutions of the Priests’ code find no expression. It proves that 
the historical religion of Israel, in the times when our Psalms were 
composed, was less formal and ceremonial, and more spiritual and 
devout, than the Traditional view implies. The worship was more in 
accordance with the simpler Covenant codes, and there is no evi- 
dence of any knowledge or use of the Priests’ code. 

The absence of reference to-the supernatural in the Psalter, we 
would explain as in the Wisdom Literature. 

From the Psalter we advance into the Prophets. And here we 
note the silence as to miracles in Jeremiah, Isaiah B, Ezekiel, and 
post-Exilian Prophets. This seems to us to imply the ignorance of 
these authors as to any miracles in their times. 

Theophanies are unknown to Jeremiah. We conclude from this 
that no Theophany was granted him. The only mention of sacred 
writings, other than their own prophecies, that we find in any of the 
prophets is (1) Hos. viii. 12, which refers to many prophetic To- 
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roth ; (2) Jer. viii. 8, the FFP AWA which, from the context, is 
written by false prophets ; (3) Mal. iii. 22 (yy SV). We might, 
from this silence, conclude (1) It did not fall within their scope to 
mention other sacred writings. They were prophets, and leaned on 
their own divine authority, and were not disposed to lean on sacred 
books of other prophets. So Isa. xxxiv. 16, calls his own prophecy 
mv’ Wp. False prophets do not hesitate to apply the term 
to their own prophecies in the time of Jeremiah. Hosea refers to a 
number of prophetic writings of other prophets. 

The only one of the Prophets who alludes to the Mosaic law is 
Malachi, the last of them. It came within his scope. If it be thus 
taken for granted that it did not fall within the scope of these Prophets 
to mention the Mosaic Written Law, then the Traditional view of the 
Rabbins that the Pentateuch was of primary authority and the Prophets 
of secondary importance must be abandoned. The Prophets recog- 
nize no authoritative writings as higher than their own. They do not 
find it worth their while to mention any other. The Traditional view 
must yield also in another particular. It is a mistake that the 
Prophets were mere.expositors of the law of Moses. We do not find 
any reference in their writings to such a written law which it is 
assumed they were expounding. The Prophets stand out in entire 
independence of Moses and his legislation. They give divine Toroth 
of their own and claim divine authority for them, and do not trouble 

‘themselves about other truth. It may also be questioned whether 
the Traditional theory may not have to yield in another particular. If 
there was such a body of history and legislation compacted in the 
written form of our present Pentateuch, could these Prophets have 
failed to recognize it and allude to it? Could Isaiah use the term 
iF? “HD for his own writings, or Jeremiah speak of the FY FAY 
of false prophets, if there were well-known and publicly recognized 
books of legislation called by these names? Does not their silence 
therefore imply ignorance of any such a law-book or collection of 
MYW as our Pentateuch? It seems to us that we must admit as 
much as this. It does not prove the non-existence of the codes and 
narratives of the Pentateuch, but it does prove that they were not 
known to these Prophets, with the exception of Malachi, as a public 
official vody of legislation and history. The silence of the Prophets 
as to sacrifices is also significant. Leaving out of account the 
symbolic code of Ezekiel xl.-xlviii., the Sp is unknown to 
the Prophets. wpe is only found in Isaiah liii., where it has a 
significance given to it that is appropriate to the context, but. not:in 
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accordance with the relative position of the Hwy in the Priests’ 
code. 

In view of the great stress laid upon sin and repentance by the 
Prophets, it is clear that it fell within their scope to mention these sin 
and trespass offerings. But before considering this omission we will 
call attention to one other. The Prophets make frequent allusion to 
Sabbaths and New Moons (Hos. ii. 11 ; Amos viii. 5 ; Is. i. 13, 14; 
ixvi. 23, etc.), but not to other feasts, save only the seventh year in- 
directly in Jer. xxv. 11, 12 (comp. with II. Chron. xxxvi. 21). The feast 
of Tabernacles is only in Zech. xiv. 16. There is a reference to feasts 
in general in Isaiah i. 13 sq., Ezekiel A, and Malachi; but these in 
Isaiah at least may be sufficiently explained as New Moons and 
Sabbaths. The omission of the seventh year can be explained as not 
within the scope of the writers. This can hardly be the case with the 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. The first mention of Taber- 
nacles is in the post-Exilic Prophets. We do not mean that every 
one of the Prophets must have mentioned these feasts as within their 
scope, but we do mean that when speaking of the feasts, the stress on 
the New Moons, in the absence of mention of the other feasts, is not in 
accordance with the Levitical system. Looking now at Purifications, 
we find no mention of them in Hosea, Amos, Micah, Isaiah, Exekiel 
A, or post-Exilic Prophets. Those of Joel iii. and Jeremiah are only 
washings. 

Now how shall this silence of the Prophets as to the codes of law 
and the Mosaic ritual be explained? They certainly came within the 
scope of some of them. There are but two possible solutions: the 
one is intentional silence ; the other is unconscious silence or igno- 
rance. We hold that the former explanation will not meet the facts 
of the case. The Prophets are not entirely silent ; they are silent as to 
some things and outspoken as to others. There is, without doubt, an 
antagonism to ceremonialism and formality in the Prophets generally. 
Compare Hos. v.6; Mic. vi. 8; Amos v. 21 sq.; Is. i. 11 sq.; Jer. 
vii. 21 sq. Their hostility is, however, against idolatry and the wor- 
ship of Baal and Ashtoreth. They emphasize the religion and worship 
of Jehovah over against these, and one would expect them to empha- 
size the ‘peculiar institutions of Jehovah; whereas they lay stress on 
those things which are common to the two religions, namely, Df}Df, 
my, and :the New Moon feast. Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles are ignored. ‘The Purification from contact with the dead, 
the sin and trespass offerings are ignored. These we would expect 
the Prophets :abeve.all to emphasize. Their silence seems to prove 
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that they were ignorant of these things, and that these were not ob- 
served in Israel in their times. 

(5) Silence is cumulative evidence of non-observance. The argu- 
ment from silence increases with the amount of ground covered, until 
at last it becomes exhaustive in evidence, and exclusive of the matter 
in question. The argument is increased by its extension in time, 
place, variety of authors, variety of styles, and of writings. The silence 
of Job is greatly increased by the evidence of Proverbs, Song of Songs, 
and Ecclesiastes, of the same class of Wisdom Literature, as to the 
same matters. The argument from silence in the Psalter is enhanced 
by the great number of Psalms of different authors, styles, and periods 
of composition. The argument from silence of the earlier Prophets 
Joel, Amos, and Hosea, is enhanced by that of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jere- 
miah, and the later minor Prophets. The argument from silence 
increases in weight in writings of the same class, but it is increased to 
a vastly greater extent by combining together the silence of whole 
classes of writings, from the Wisdom Literature, the Psalter, and the 
Prophets, and the Historians, and amounts to one of the strongest 
lines of evidences, all the more valuable for the induction and general- 
izations through such a wide range of literature. 

Now there are certain things about which all these Hebrew writings 
are silent. As we have elsewhere said, some of the institutions of the 
religion of Israel most characteristic of the Priests’ code do not occur 
in the pre-Exilic Literature. The sin offering first and alone appears 
in the pre-Exilic history in the reform of Hezekiah (II. Chron. xxix. 
20-24), and here it is not offered according to the Priests’ code. It 
is not found in the Wisdom Literature, or the Prophets. The pyy/se is 
found in the Historical books only as a fine of emerods and gold mice 
paid by the Philistines (I. Sam. vi. 17), and as trespass money 
(II. Kings xii. 16), and not as an animal sacrifice. The Hype occurs 
in the Prophets only in Is. liii., where it is not in accordance with the 
Priests’ code in idea or importance. It is not found in the Psalter 
or Wisdom Literature. The offerings of the pre-Exilic Literature are 
those common to the religion of Jehovah in the Covenant codes, and 
to the religion of Baal. 

The purification in the use of water is occasionally found in the 
Psalter, Historical books, Prophets, but nowhere in all this literature 
are the characteristic purifications of the Priests’ code to be found. 

The sacred feasts upon which the Psalter and Prophets lay stress 
are the New Moons. The later Prophets also lay stress on the Sab- 
bath. The Historical books speak of the Passover as observed by 
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Solomon and Hezekiah, but, according to IT. Kings xxiii.21 sq., Josiah 
was the first to observe it in accordance with the Deuteronomic code, 
. from the Conquest to his day. There is no allusion to the Passover 
in the Wisdom Literature, Psalter, or Prophets. There is no allusion 
to Pentecost anywhere. The feast of Tabernacles was first observed 
in accordance with the Priests’ code after the exile (Neh. viii. 17). 
Hence we are not surprised to meet it for the first time in the 
Prophet Zechariah. The day of Atonement and year of Jubilee do 
not appear. 

Now it seems to us that this weight of silence is conclusive proof 
that these things were not known to these Biblical writers, and were 
not in public observance in the times of silence. 

The Priests’ code was not observed in Israel until after the exile, and 
even then only by degrees could its provisions be enforced. The 
Deuteronomic code was not observed until the reign of Hezekiah. 
The religion of Israel was, prior to Hezekiah, in accordance with the 
simpler Covenant codes, in constant conflict with the religion of 
Baal, at first under the divine direction of Shophetim, and then under 
the divine direction of the Nebiim, who gave authoritative divine 
Toroth suited to the circumstances of Israel. 

The argument forces us to this result. It is confirmed by other 

_arguments which it would be out of place to consider here. It will 
not be out of place, however, if we consider just how much this argu- 
ment fom silence involves, and guard it from misuse. We hold that 
it involves public and general ignorance. There are those who go so 
far as to argue from it the non-existence of the Pentateuch and the 
Mosaic codes. But this seems to us going beyond the argument from 
silence. Before one could conclude from the silence of the Scriptures 
as to the Pentateuch, that it was not in existence, one would have to 
prove that it could not exist without being known. This is difficult to 
prove. We are constantly finding lost documents and long-forgotten 
books. The book of Deuteronomy was lost and forgotten, as we learn 
from II. Kings xxii. Some think this carries with it the whole Penta- 
teuch. We believe that Deuteronomy alone is referred to. .But it is 
an easy and natural conclusion that, if the simple code of Deuteron- 
omy could have been lost and forgotten, the more elaborate Priests’ 
code would have been more likely to have been lost and forgotten. 
If the narrative be true, and there are no good reasons to question it, 
it supports the argument from silence by positive argument that these 
Biblical authors were indeed ignorant of the existence of the Penta- 
teuchal codes in their present combination, and that the Priests’ code 
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was not observed prior to the exile. It also prevents the adoption of 
the conclusion that they had no previous existence. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon in history that certain institutions are forgotten and buried 
under others that have assumed their place ; or that certain laws, and 
even codes, become obsolete and forgotten ; or, indeed, that certain 
codes, as well as laws, never go into operation in the life and expe- 
rience of the people. It is also not uncommon in the history of 
opinion for earlier opinions to pass out of use and become utterly 
forgotten with their authors. The argument of silence cannot go 
beyond the ground covered, and can prove nothing as to the exist- 
ence of those codes and institutions prior to the literature which is 
silent about them and ignores them. 

The argument from silence is capable of vast illustration. There 
are many important points that we have not had time or space to 
present, such as the silence of the Pentateuchal narratives as to the 
period of the captivity in Egypt, and the prolonged wanderings of 
Israel in the wilderness. These are dark spots in the midst of full 
and elaborate narratives. Would Moses be likely to pass these periods 
over in silence if he wrote the narratives of the Pentateuch? If so, 
what were his reasons for the silence in this case? It could not be 
from ignorance : it must have been intentional ; and what good reason 
can be given? If these narratives were not written by Moses, does 
the silence imply ignorance, and show that the author had no mate- 
rials or sources of information as to these events? We suggest these 
as specimens of inquiry as to the force of silence in the Historical 
books. 

Thus far our induction of the facts of the case leads us. We have 
established the following forms of the argument from silence : 

I. The matter in question lies beyond the scope of the author’s 
argument. It is then (@) an absence of evidence as to the matter in 
question, or (2) an evidence that it did not possess any of those 
characteristics that would bring it within the author’s scope. 

II. The matter in question lies within the author’s scope of .argu- 
ment. It was, then, omitted (@) for good and sufficient reasons, 
intentionally, or (4) unconsciously, from ignorance of the matter. 

III. The argument from silence is cumulative, as it extends over 
a number of writings, of different authors, of different classes of 
writings, and different periods of history. In this case it implies 
either (@) external restraint for good reasons, or (4) a public igno- 
rance, and, in the case of institutions and laws, a non-observance 
ef them. 
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Romans IX.—-XI. 


BY PROF. E. P. GOULD. 


HIS section of the Epistle to the Romans contains a discussion 
of the question Why God rejected the Jews, and how this con- 
sists with His original choice of them to be His people? Does not 
this imply a failure of His word, and so a change in the immutable 
God? Paul sees that it does, if the choice was, as the Jews supposed, 
a selection of them as a nation, irrespective of other considerations. 
And, therefore, his first argument is intended to show that the divine 
choice was not based on considerations of heredity simply. The 
original promise was to Abraham and to his seed, and yet not to his 
seed as such, but to a part of it only, making a choice among his chil- 
dren, on some other basis than mere descent, necessary. In contrast 
with this, he shows that it was not the mere child of Abraham’s body, 
but a child of promise, a child coming to him as the direct and super- 
natural result of a divine promise, in whose line the chosen people are 
to be found. Then, even in the children of this child of promise, 
there is a further discrimination made,— one being taken and the 
other left. And here Paul takes up another theory of the ground of 
choice, and shows that it does not apply to this case, and is, there- 
fore, untenable. It had been supposed that the Jews were chosen on 
account of their good works. But in this case, certainly, in which the 
promise precedes the birth of the children, it did not originate in 
their works, but in the God who called them to their several positions. 
And yet it was not an arbitrary choice, for, as Paul shows by a quota- 
tion of Malachi i. 2, 3, it was based on God’s love of the one, and 
His hatred of the other. And love and hatred are not arbitrary or 
voluntary feelings, but the necessary results of qualities in the object ; 
that is, the love of being as such is indiscriminative, and has its root 
in the person loving only ; but the love that implies choice and cor- 
responding hatred is based on the qualities of the person loved. 
But in thus carrying the matter back to God, and not resting it on 
the desert of the person chosen, is there not involved an imputation 
on the divine righteousness? Is not God under obligation to give to © 
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every man his deserts? The reply to this is the familiar and funda- 
mental Pauline axiom, that this whole matter is not one of retributive 
justice, but of mercy ; and that mercy is self-moved, or, in any case, 
is not determined by desert. It is not the will or endeavor of the 
man that produces it, but the very nature of the merciful God. The 
example that Paul adduces of this principle is not, as we should ex- 
pect, from the number of the chosen, but from the enemies of God 
whom He rejects. ‘“ For this reason,” God said to Pharaoh, “ did I 
provoke thee, that I may show in thee my power, and that my name 
may be proclaimed in all the earth.” ‘Therefore, since God has pur- 
poses to be accomplished by the pity shown to one, and by the hard- 
ening accomplished in another, both are to be traced originally to 
God’s active volition. Now, this is a very important item in the final 
determination of the apostle’s meaning. For this hardening is what 
makes operative and manifest the divine rejection, and its exact op- 
posite would be not the mercy itself, but that softening which manifests 
the divine mercy and choice. And if the one is to be traced to an 
action of God beyond what appears, and which is compulsory and 
creative in its nature, as is claimed for the gracious action, then the 
conjunction of the two in this discussion, so that either can be used 
as an illustration of the principle of God’s spiritual action upon men, 
would seem to demand that the act of hardening be also the simple 
result of God’s action, and not the complex result of that action, to- 
gether with the yielding or resistance of the man ; that is to say, in- 
asmuch as Paul uses an instance of God’s hardening action as an 
illustration of His gracious action, it follows that there must be an 
identity of principle in the two; and that if the one is purely a divine 
act without human co-operation, then the other must be the same. In 
fact, this case of the hardening of Pharaoh is very helpful in determin- 
ing the scriptural answer to the question whether God’s spiritual action 
in changing and directing the moral attitude of men is absolute and 
creative, or only influential, depending for its result on the response 
of men. At the beginning, Ex. iv. 21, God announces His purpose to 
harden Pharaoh’s heart, so that he will not let the people go. Then, 
there follows a series of signs wrought by Aaron and Moses, but paral- 
leled by the magicians with their enchantments, in which the harden- 
ing that results is natural, and easily accounted for. But after the 
second plague, Pharaoh relents, and the plague is removed. Then, 
we are told that when he saw that there was respite, he hardened his 
heart, and hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said. Here, the 
hardening results from the withdrawal of the punishment that had 
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produced his relenting — again a perfectly natural result — and said, 
expressly in this case, to be Pharaoh’s own act. God's part in the 
matter is simply His providential and miraculous action, intended and 
adapted to influence the king, and dependent for its result on the 
response of Pharaoh to it. After the third plague, which the magi- 
cians could not produce, and in which they told Pharaoh that he- 
must recognize the hand of God, he was still hardened, — this time, 

evidently, as a result of that law of spiritual action by which sin tends 

to repetition and reproduction. Having hardened himself before, it is 

easier now to do the same. And so on, through a series of judgments 

and mercies on the part of God, and of alternate repentings and hard- 

enings in Pharaoh, ending in the final sin of the king after he had let 

the people go. God even warns Pharaoh in the passage from which 

Paul quotes, Ex. ix. 14 sq., of the result that these judgments and 

deliverances will have on him. Now, in order to suppose that God 

works secretly and supernaturally to harden Pharaoh’s heart, we have 

to introduce the supernatural to account for a perfectly natural result ; 

and we have to suppose that God works outwardly to accomplish one 

thing, and inwardly, another directly opposite to it. For these divine 
warnings, judgments, and mercies are intended to lead Pharaoh to 

release God’s people, and any direct hardening would be, therefore, 

self-contradictory in God. And yet, whatever means God uses to ac- 

complish this class of spiritual results in man are pointed out by Paul 
as employed by Him also in His gracious, spiritual action. For the 
very thing that he illustrates by this example is the relation of God to 
human character and destiny ; and if that relation is not the same in 
both cases, then the illustration is irrelevant. But is there no direct 
action of God in producing this result? The language employed is 

partly explained by this fact of God’s influence upon men by means 

of motives ; and yet, if there is any more immediate operation not ex- 
cluded by other considerations, the strong language used seems to 
demand it. A supernatural change does seem to be excluded ; but 
we have already seen that there is a hardening, dulling, or blinding 
effect produced on the spiritual nature by sin. And this, like every 
other natural effect, is the operation of a divine law, or more strictly 
the work of God under law. If I disobey any law of my being, the 
consequences that I suffer are from God; and this is true of the 
spiritual deterioration resulting from sin, as of any other self-inflicted 
injury ; only this is not an arbitrary or supernatural effect ; it is strictly 
under law, and, in a certain sense, conditioned by my action. 

And yet again, the statements of the apostle so far have been such 
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as to exclude the supposition that the originating cause of the divine 
mercy can be in the man himself.. Mercy is undeserved and free ; it 
originates not in the will or endeavor of man, but in the merciful 
nature of God. God's choice of men, in the apostle’s thought, is not 
of those who have of themselves sought Him out, but of those whom 
He has sought and drawn by His love to Himself. ‘The first step in 
the approach of God and man to each other is taken by God. There 
is a mercy of God that precedes and produces the repentance of 
man, which is merely the response of man to the merciful God. 

These three things, the precedent action of God, the response of 
man, and the final impress of God on human character, as the resultant 
of these two, fill out the apostle’s thought so far. No one of them 
can be omitted without doing violence to some part of that thought. 

But it is the part of God in this that has been made most promi- 
nent, more prominent than it is eventually. ‘The human element has 
been implied, or hinted at, rather than expressed. And so the apos- 
tle meets the objection right here, that this seems to throw the 
responsibility of human character on God. If God pities whom He 
will, and hardens whom He pleases, why, He cannot find fault with 
them ; for they are what He makes them; no one has resisted His 
hidden, inscrutable, irresistible will. His first answer to this is the 
presumptuousness of the question. Man is clay in the hands of the 

potter, and the potter has the right to make different vessels, some 
’ for honor ard some for dishonor, out of the clay. And so God has 
the right to make out of our common humanity different men for 
different uses and destinies. But is this a right of mere power and 
sovereignty? Let us listen closely to the language, and see if it 
yields us the unwelcome idea that might makes right. Suppose that 
we leave it in this way, retaining all the power that there is in the 
apostle’s statement. Has not man, any man, the right to fashion 
clay as he pleases? This is immensely different from Paul’s state- 
ment, and yet there is the same power in it. But what gives the 
potter his right is his skill to fashion the clay. We have to introduce 
into Paul’s question the attributes of God, the divine huliness, justice, 
and love, by which He, if any, can mould and fashion human spirit 
to the best advantage, and not simply His sovereign right to do as 
He pleases, to make Him the potter of this human clay. And then 
we have to remember what Paul means here by God’s forming of us. 
It is not our creation, but the shaping of our character that is in- 
tended, that long spiritual process by which nature becomes charac- 
ter, by which tendencies are moulded into traits, and fluctuating 
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impulses become steady principles. What we have to remember is 
what Paul at least never forgets, that this is not clay, but a very dif- 
ferent stuff, with which God deals, and that this is the last place into 
which to introduce arbitrary and absolute action. The apostle’s argu- 
ment is not simply that God has absolute and unquestionable power, 
since all things are at His disposal, to use His pleasure about them, 
but that His wisdom and holiness and love are such as to make 
questioning of Him presumptuous. The spiritual qualities that make 
Him the skilful and wise fashioner of our spiritual beings are put by 
Paul into his application of the right of the potter to mould the clay. 
And this is only to say that God is self-limited: He cannot act con- 
trary to His own attributes. 

But in the second part of his answer, Paul reaches really the cli- 
max of his thought. The question is, why, since God Himself 
fashions men and accomplishes in them His own purposes, does He 
blame men if they turn out badly? ‘The answer is a consideration of 
the means by which God produces His effects. Supposing, Paul 
says, that God, wishing to exhibit His wrath and to make known His 
power, bore in much long-suffering vessels of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion, what then? The answer is simply that God employs such 
means in hardening men’s hearts as leave the responsibility entirely 
with them. If they are rendered hard and unrepentant by God’s 
patience and long-suffering, that is their own fault. For God’s action 
is such as to produce repentance and love, if it is not thwarted by 
man. And the apostle sees that if God wishes to show His wrath 
against sin, this is the only way open to Him. For if He acts at all 
in such a way as to produce hardness, creatively or absolutely, or 
through man’s following instead of fighting Him, then He cannot be 
angry with man. He can only blame Himself. That is to say, this 
is Paul’s answer to the objection, that God leaves Himself no room 
to judge men if His action upon them is absolute; viz., that His 
action is not absolute, but dependent on man’s response to it, His 
action in the case of men whom He hardens, being adapted in itself 
to produce exactly the opposite result. 

So far, the thought seems plain. But what is the relation to this 
of the clause that fellows? If we make the participial clause in 
v. 22 concessive, as Meyer and others do, then we have to supply 
mentally an unexpressed purpose of the patience denoted by the 
verb, with which to connect this additional purpose. For instance, 
Meyer says that the object of God’s bearing with the vessels of wrath 
is to exhibit his long-suffering, which -he finds implied in the phrase 
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“in much long-suffering.” Moreover, the conjunction at the begin- 
ning of v. 23, in this case, has to be translated aéso, a meaning that 
it has, but with which its place is more naturally somewhere else than 
at the beginning of the clause. Or, if we say with others, Fritzsche 
included, that this clause denotes the purpose of the participial 
clause, “ fitted unto destruction,” the connection of thought becomes 
exceedingly difficult, as also the grammatical connection of a noun 
with a preposition and a clause introduced by a telic conjunction, as 
co-ordinate designations of purpose. Still another device, adopted 
by Tholuck, Godet, and others, is to make this clause a part of a new 
sentence, the principal verb of which is the “called” belonging to 
the relative clause of v. 24. But they fail to explain the peculiar turn 
or twist of the apostle’s thought by which a principal becomes a rela- 
tive clause. On the other hand, if we make the participial clause in 
v. 22 causal, as most commentators do, instead of concessive, then 
there does not seem to be any grammatical difficulty, and very little 
logical difficulty in making v. 23 co-ordinate with that as a designa- 
tion of God’s purpose in his patience. According to this, God had a 
twofold purpose in his forbearance. One was to make a place for 
His wrath against sin, the other was to open the way for His mercy 
toward those who were led to repentance. But how shall we get rid 
of the serious difficulty that the object of the verb “bore” is not the 
general class men, but the particular class vessels of wrath? If the 
meaning is that God by His forbearance leads some men to repent- 
ance and so to glory, and others to hardness and so to wrath, the 
exact expression of it would be, if God wishing to show His wrath, 
and make known his power upon vessels of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion, bore with men; and that He might make known the riches of 
His glory upon vessels of mercy fitted for glory, what then? In the 
first place, it is to be noted in reply, that the expression is inexact as 
it stands, however it may be explained. In order to express the 
contrast that seems to be demanded by the contrasted expressions 
“vessels of wrath” and “vessels of mercy,” they should both be 
made the objects of corresponding verbs, and occupy corresponding 
places in the two parts of the statement. We are prepared for some- 
thing less than exactness of contrast by the different positions in the 
sentence, one in the principal, and the other in a subordinate, clause. 
In the second place, it is the starting-point in the apostle’s view of 
man that all men are originally vessels of wrath, a condition from 
which some of them are brought by the grace of God to become 
vessels of mercy. If all men were looked on by the apostle as having 
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a good or indifferent start in moral condition, from which they 
passed into states of morality or immorality, this would demand the 
exact contrast spoken of. But inasmuch as Paul looks on himself 
and all men as originally evil, so that all men who are saved now stand 
in contrast not only with men now lost, but also with a previous lost 
condition in themselves, the expression can stand as it is, since all 
that we want is a class including all men after the principal verb. It 
is certainly in favor of this interpretation, that it corresponds exactly 
with the actual history of God’s dealing with the Jews, which is the 
special case under consideration, and with the case of Pharaoh, which 
he has left, to be sure, but only just left. 

This resolves God's spiritual action into unity. It is not one action 
here and another there, opposite means to accomplish opposite results, 
but one uniform, gracious action, that leaves the responsibility of oppo- 
site results with men. 

Another thing to be noticed here is the use of the apparently neu- 
tral word, “bore,” to denote this gracious action. With the ordinary 
conception of God, this would be absolutely colorless and unsatis- 
factory. But with the idea of the purely spiritual, luminous, holy 
Being presented to us in the New Testament, whose nature is light 
and love, all that we need to be told is that God bears with men, and 
we are able to fill it out immediately with the thought of this uninter- 
mitted beating of the divine light and love against the closed and 
darkened chambers of the human spirit. The normal divine activity 
is gracious and moving and illuminating, and “ bearing” means no 
merely neutral or negative thing, but the uninterrupted course of this 
activity. 

God’s people, then, is a spiritual people. What the apostle has 
shown negatively is that membership in that people is not determined 
by birth, nor by righteous works, nor by the will and endeavor of 
man ; it is neither inherited nor merited. Positively he has indicated 
that this membership is based on God’s discriminating love ; that the 
qualities calling forth this love are not self-originated, but divinely 
produced in men ; that it is a matter dependent, not on God’s justice, 
but on his mercy ; that God has a right thus to fashion the spirits of 
men, not absolutely and creatively, but by spiritual processes arising 
from His divine skill and resources ; and finally, that God’s action in 
creating both good and evil character is a gracious action, making the 
aifferent results dependent on the secondary action of man. 

And so he says that this is the people whom God calls, not Jews 
alone, nor Gentiles as such, but those whom he prepares for glory. 
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The Jews have been for the most part the only people that He has 
had. But inasmuch as it is a spiritual and not a hereditary matter, 
inasmuch as the Jews were chosen 'not-as Jews, but as embodying 
certain spiritual conditions belonging tothe people of God, it may at 
any time cease to be Jews, and come to be some other people; whom 
God chooses as His own. The moment.that-it.ds;understood that 
God’s people are a spiritual people, that-mement it becomes impossi- 
ble to confine the privilege-to any nation. This possibility of change 
of condition in any people, so that those who are not beloved may 
become the people of God, Paul confirms by a quotation from 
Hosea ii. 23. It is applied by him to the case of the Gentiles, but 
as originally used by the prophet himself it had a significance of its 
own, quite as pertinent and important for Paul’s argument. For it 
represents Israel herself as lapsed from God’s favor, and no longer 
His people. This condition of things they have brought about them- 
selves by their sins and unfaithfulness. But God exhorts them, “O 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God, for thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity !” and promises them, “I will heal their backsliding, I will 
love them freely” (ch. 14). Just as their sins have led to a change 
. in their relation to God, so that the people of God has become 
Lo ammi, and the objects of His mercy are called Lo ruhamah, so 
their return to God will cause them to be called Ammi again, and 
their repentance will restore to them the name Ruhamah. 

Then Paul quotes from Isaiah a statement to the effect that of 
Israel only a remnant would be saved, a very small remainder, the 
sinful majority being destroyed by the righteous sharp judgments of 
God, in order that by this purging Jerusalem might once more 
become a city of righteousness. The Jews’ own Scriptures contain 
statements which show that God is under no positive obligation to 
continue the whole Jewish people in His favor, nor to exclude the 
Gentiles from His love. And now the apostle comes to that for 
which all that he has said has been preparing the way. That which 
constitutes men the people of God is a state of acknowledged and 
accepted righteousness. And the strange paradox is that Gentiles 
who were not in pursuit of that attained it, while the Jews, who were 
striving to come up to a law of righteousness, did not attain to it. 
Striving to be the righteous people of God, keeping all the minutiae 
of a law; how well that represents the condition of Saul himself: and 
yet not righteous ; how he had proved that out of his own experience. 
And on the other hand here were the morally indifferent Gentiles 
becoming at a leap, as it were, the acknowledged people of God. It 
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is because, as he has already shown, this righteousness is not the 
attainment of man, but the gift of God. And on the part of man 
therefore it is not the result of endeavor or works, but of faith. Here 
then is the proper antithesis of the statements that it is not from 
works, not of him that wills, nor of him that runs. For here we have 
these same negative statements, but instead of the antithetical state- 
ments that it is from Him that calls, and from the pitying God, we 
have the faith of man given as the antithesis. And the connection 
between the two is plain. For the righteousness that proceeds from 
faith is not a product of independent human endeavor, but of divine 
inspiration, and faith itself, as we shall see later, is regarded by the 
apostle as awakened and drawn qut of us by the truth and the touch 
of God. God is the source, and faith is the human medium, of this 
righteousness. And so the apostle’s whole view is that God’s choice 
of men depends first, on His own mercy and grace, and secondly, on 
the faith of men awakened by that grace, and bringing to us the divine 
fruits of righteousness. But a man who simply receives the law as an 
objective command, and endeavors independently to build up a 
righteousness having its sources in himself, without divine inspirations 
and trust, fails to attain the righteousness of God. The Jews, having 
their own works, and not faith in God, as the foundation and charac- 
teristic of their righteousness, stumbled over the stone of stumbling. 
Jesus being come to deliver them and all men from sin, and not to 
glorify and exalt their righteousness over a sinful world, was rejected 
by them. This is confirmed by a curiously jointed quotation from 
Is, viii. 14 and xxviii. 16. 

The tenth chapter is occupied with a development of this thought, 
that it is the righteousness of faith, and not of works, that commends 
men to God. Paul characterizes it as the righteousness of God. 
And by this he means not that which God calls righteousness, nor a 
righteousness acceptable to Him, but a righteousness of which God is 
the author, as contrasted with the man’s own righteousness, built up 
by himself. The whole drift of the argument is to prove this idea of 
a dependent and inspired righteousness. In opposition to this is the 
principle of legal righteousness, that life comes from a performance 
of its commands. But the righteousness of faith does not leave man 
to bring down a Saviour from heaven, nor to raise him from the dead, 
but it provides him with a word to be believed. Just as the God of 
the Jews did not require men to find a law and then to obey it, but 
brought His law to them, and required of them only obedience, so 
now he does not leave them to procure for themselves an object of 
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faith, but provides Himself that which is abundantly able to inspire 
faith. This is fundamental in the apostle’s thought, that God not 
only requires faith, but inspires it. In looking around for that which men 
would seek, if they were really in search of that on which their faith 
might rest, Paul finds it in the incarnate and risen Christ. But that 
is just what God has provided, and therefore faith, when it arises, has 
been called forth by Him through the vision of Christ. Two points 
are worthy of special attention in this statement: first, that not only 
faith, but confession is required ; and second, that the faith is in the 
risen, and not in the crucified Jesus. The insistence on confession is 
one form of the familiar New Testament idea, that the inward prin- 
ciples and sentiments which make the basis and spring of its righteous- 
ness are properly attested only by the outward acts to which they give 
rise. There must be an outward acknowledgment and expression of 
the inward sentiments, or they are dead and ineffective. Under this 
principle sometimes baptism or an acted confession is required ; 
sometimes a spoken confession ; but sometimes, with a deeper insight 
still, the whole outward life of piety and virtue is demanded as the 
only true expression of a living faith. ‘The second point, that the faith 
required is in a risen Christ, is in accordance with the broad range 
given to faith in the New Testament. In the early preaching of Jesus, 
it is faith in the good news that the kingdom of God is at hand; in 
the early preaching of the apostles, it is belief in Jesus as the Messiah ; 
in the first epistle of John, it is belief in Jesus asthe Son of God ; and 
here, it is belief in the resurrection, while in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the varied faith of the Old Testament saints is described as saving. 
There is no dogmatic restriction of faith, as if it were the effect of one 
truth upon God that gave faith its efficacy ; but a wide range is given 
to it, showing that it is the effect of all great truth to renew and re- 
generate man that gives faith its importance. 

But this is a righteousness also that makes no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile. For the promise is, that every one that calls on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved. Joel ii. 32. And, moreover, God 
is not the God of the Jews only, no mere national deity like the gods 
of the heathen, but the universal God, having riches for all that call 

-on.Him. To be sure, the prophecy quoted by the apostle is in regard 
to the Jews, and their deliverance out of the hand of their invaders. 
But this is a good example of the way in which Paul wrests spiritual 
meanings out of the narrow historical sense of the Old Testament. 

For the moment that the promise is made conditional, and the con- 

dition spiritual, as here, it is raised above the narrow intent of the 
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original, and becomes no longer a matter of Jew and Gentile, but of 
spiritual quality wherever found. If the Jews were called originally, 
not as Jews, but as those who invoked the name of the Lord, then if 
at any time they cease to invoke the divine name, their call lapses ; 
and on the other hand, if the Gentiles began to call on that name, 
just so far the call of God extends to them. 

Then the apostle shows by a series of questions that this invocation 
implies faith, and faith hearing, and hearing preaching, and preach- 
ing a message, and that this righteousness is therefore to be traced to 
God. Faith comes through hearing, and hearing through the word 
of God. It is God through His gospel who awakens faith in us, and 
therefore the righteousness of faith is a divine work. The universality 
of this gospel is proved negatively, by showing that its blessings are 
limited, not by national distinctions, but by a lack of obedience to it ; 
and positively, by the fact that its messengers have been sent into all 
the earth. And, moreover, the Jews themselves were informed of 
this ; for both Moses and Isaiah warned them of the possibility that 
God might turn from them to another people. Paul stretches the 
meaning of the passage from Isaiah, giving it two meanings and appli- 
cations instead of one. It is really a series of three parallel state- 
ments of God’s continued gracious expostulation with His rebellious 
people Israel, and reads like this: “I gave access to myself to those 
that asked it not; I was propitious to those that sought me not; I 
stretched out my hands all the day to a disobedient and resistant 
people.” But this restricted sense of the original really contains by 
implication the other, since it shows us Israel as a rebellious people, 
from whom God must eventually turn. For God proceeds to say: 
“T will not keep silence, but I will recompense, even recompense 
into their bosom, your iniquities and the iniquities of your fathers 
together, saith the Lord’; and again, “ For the Lord God will slay 
thee, and will call His servants by another name ” (vv. 6, 7, 15). 

In the eleventh chapter Paul comes to a new and exceedingly im- 
portant part of his question. He has shown that God’s rejection of 
the Jews does not necessarily involve unfaithfulness on His part, be- 
cause His choice of them in the first place was on spiritual, and not 
on national, grounds. It was therefore conditional on their retaining 
the spiritual qualities that occasioned the original choice, and would 
therefore be in the nature of things, what the whole history of the 
Jews has shown it to be, the choice of a part greater or less, rather 
than the choice of the whole nation, and moreover would terminate 
with the failure of the Jews to eomply with these spiritual conditions. 
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And for the same reason that the Jews might be rejected, other 
nations might come in to take their place, and the kingdom of God 
become Gentile, rather than Jewish, in its nationality, while still re- 
taining its characteristic spiritual quality. This is what Paul saw 
taking place under his eyes, and what he says is therefore intensely 
practical. But he still feels himself confronted by the question, 
whether this involves a final rejection of God’s ancient people, to 
whom, in spite of all their apostasy, He has always heretofore clung. 
Does this coming in of the Gentiles mean, as events seem to indi- 
cate, a casting off of the Jews? This he, as a Jew, with strong 
national feelings and antecedents, repudiates. And he does it in 
language which opens up a new phase of the question. “God did 
not,” Paul says, “reject His people whom He foreknew.” This 
foreknowledge is in the New Testament made the antecedent and 
ground of God’s choice. And here it is put forward as the fact 
about His people which makes it impossible for Him to reject them. 
Just as human choice is based on knowledge of the worth or desira- 
bleness of the thing chosen, so God’s choice is determined by His 
foreknowledge of the same. And right here is the reason of the 
permanence of God's choice, and of His choice of the Jews as a 
nation, instead of a selection of individuals among all the nations. 
That is the fact which remains to be accounted for, supposing that 
the choice is not arbitrary, but rational and accountable. Why is it 
' that God still clung to this nation as a nation when they apostatized ? 
And how is it that, after a long period, in which to all appearance 
God has had a nation for a people, He seems now to be changing to 
what, on the principles enunciated by the apostle, would have seemed 
to be the more natural course from the beginning, a culling out of 
individuals from all nations? The answer to this, hinted at by Paul 
here, and expressly stated elsewhere, is that God foresaw in the Jews 
not only the occasional faith or spiritual apprehension that character- 
ized them, but a permanent spiritual faculty, a capacity for faith and 
holiness peculiar to them. Back of particular acts and shining ex- 
amples of faith lay this hereditary and national trait, exercised or 
unexercised, that made them the pre-eminently religious nation. 
Hence, in periods of national degeneracy and unbelief, together with 
God’s wrath and rejection, which were emphasized even by his 
knowledge of this spiritual faculty, there was yet a knowledge of this 
natural adaptability for faith and spiritual achievement that made 
"them still His people, though a lost and degenerate people. This is 
what makes possible a national choice, over and above the selection 
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of individuals. The choice of the nation is because of this fitness to 
receive divine gifts and promises, but the final selection of individuals 
is because of their actual appropriation of these. This, I think, will 
be found to be the key to this strange and perplexing chapter. 

In confirmation of this statement, that God does not cast off His 
people, whom He chose because He foreknew them, Paul introduces 
a statement, showing that, even in the time of the great national 
apostasy preceding the captivity, God left Himself seven thousand 
men who had not joined the prevalent Baal worship. There was a 
rejection, not of the whole nation, but of a part, and an election of 
the remnant to be His people. And this same principle obtained 
now, there being now as then, a remnant according to the election of 
grace. Here the apostle brings out the contrast between this divine 
principle of grace and the human principle of meritorious works. 
But, as, we have seen, this does not include all human conditions of 
God’s choice, but only that of works. There are, in the apostle’s 
thought, two contrasted systems, that of grace and that of justice. 
Under the system of justice, the human condition of God’s favor is 
works of merit; under that of ‘grace, the condition is faith. The 
same thought appears in the succeeding statement, in which Israel as 
a whole is represented as seeking the favor of God and not obtaining 
it. The implied contrast to this is an election, or a chosen part, of 
the people, which, instead of seeking, was itself sought by God. The 
remainder, who sought God independently and on the ground of 
merit, instead of accepting Him and allowing themselves to be found 
by Him, were hardened. 

This, then, is the first part of the apostle’s answer to the question, 
whether God cast off His people. It is only a part that is rejected, 
and these are rejected because their righteousness has degenerated 
into self-righteousness, and their religiousness has expended itself in 
seeking after an unrevealed God, instead of accepting the revealed 
One. And now he comes to the second part of this inquiry. ‘“ Did 
they stumble in order to fall?’’? Was this the divine purpose of their 
stumbling? We have already seen that the process by which moral — 
stumbling leads to falling is in accordance with a divine law, and 
there can be no doubt that what God does He intends todo. But 
the question is whether this is the ultimate divine purpose, whether 
God is contented to stop here, and allow evil under His government 
to work only evil. Paul rejects this idea with aversion. And, in- 
stead of this, he says that the purpose of God is to accomplish by 
the falling away of the Jews the salvation of the Gentiles, and in turn, 
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by this, to provoke the Jews to emulation. In the first part of this 
statement, Paul is simply giving the philosophy of current religious 
history. Jewish Christianity was tending more and more to narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness. It was inevitable that it should be so. The 
long time in which they had occupied the position of God’s people 
had cultivated in them spiritual pride, and made it impossible for 
them to see the barriers taken down with any complacency. And so 
there were two great characteristic features of early Christian history : 
First, the struggle of Christianity with Judaism ; and, second, the con- 
flict between Pauline, or Catholic Christianity, with Judaic Chris- 
tianity. Judaism tried to crush Christianity because it threatened to 
swallow up Jewish privilege in a universal religion, and Judaism with- 
in the church strove to prevent its becoming a universal religion. 
The Judaizers were willing that other nations should come in, but 
only on condition of receiving the distinctive mark of Judaism. | 
They were willing that Christianity should embrace all nations, but i 
unwilling that it should itself be given a corresponding breadth. Just it 
as Christians now are willing to welcome Christian unity, but unwill- { 
ing to give Christianity the breadth necessary to unity. Now Paul’s ie 
thought is that this narrowness of Judaic Christianity makes it incom- i} 
patible with any great work among the Gentiles that the Jews should | 
be converted en masse. The present conquest of Judaism by Chris- 
tianity would be so much in the nature of a compromise between the 
’ two, that it would greatly hinder the conquest of the Gentiles, involv- i 
ing, as that did, the universality of the Gospel. And he sees that the 
very thing that gives Judaic Christianity its narrowness is also pre- 
venting any general conversion of the Jews to Christianity, and thus 
that this type of Christianity is deprived of the dangerous influence 
that it might otherwise have. The door is open to the Gentiles, as it 
might not otherwise be. And so evil does not end in evil, but works 
good as well. 

And yet the apostle sees that it is not an unmixed good, for he 
immediately proceeds to say that if their falling away is the riches of 
the world, much more will their fulness enrich the world. But if 
there is a real connection of cause and effect between their loss and 
the enrichment of the Gentiles, how can the opposite condition of 

their fulness produce the same effect in a greater degree? In the 


t first place, we have seen that the same thing, the proud exclusiveness {| 
- of the Jews, has produced both the narrowness of Judaic Christianity 
y and the general failure of the Jews to accept Christianity. Only | 


therefore the destruction of this narrow spirit, and the introduction of 
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a different disposition among them, in sympathy with the breadth of 
Christianity, would be compatible with their fulness, that is, their 
general conversion to Christianity. Their general conversion could 
take place therefore only in connection with the removal of that 
which made them a hindrance to the conversion of the Gentiles. 
And in the second place, that which made their loss the enriching 
of the Gentiles would make their fulness much more so. Their influ- 
ence, and the inherited familiarity with religious ideas and aptness for 
religious things that gave them influence, made their loss or gain no 
indifferent matter. As long as they remained narrow, it was well for 
the church that they should remain out of it, since in it they would 
be sure to stamp it with their own spirit. But if they should lose this 
narrowness, and with it their great aversion to Christianity, then the 
general conversion to Christianity that would accompany it would 
bring to the church a great accession of well-directed spiritual force. 
This same spiritual influence that made it a gain to the church and 
to the world for them to be out of it, as they were, would, with the 
change that would bring them generally into the church, become a 
great advantage to it. 

This, then, is the course of the apostle’s thought so far in the dis- 
cussion of this part of the question. First, that God’s people are 
such because God saw and foresaw in them a pre-eminent spiritual 
quality. Second, that therefore God never rejects them as a people, 
but graciously, and without any merit on their part, chooses out some 
for salvation. Third, that this general apostasy now is intended to 
restrict the influence of Judaism within the church, and so leave the 
door open for the Gentiles, and ultimately to bring them in, after 
Christianity has received the stamp of Catholicity. Fourth, that that 
which makes their influence now dangerous in the church will make 
it then an inestimable blessing. The general proposition to which all 
this tends is that the Jews are still God’s people under a temporary 
eclipse. The proof of this is found in two propositions. First, in 
this, that the holiness of the first fruits involves that of the lump ; and, 
second, in this, that the holiness of the root results in that of the 
branches. Both of these involve the common principle of heredity, 
one an heredity of privilege, and the other of nature. Children in- 
herit from their parents in God’s view something of the sacredness 
attaching to their parents, and also the holiness of nature belonging 
to them. And. moreover it is probable from what the apostle has 
said, that the more important of these, and the cause of the other, is 
the inheritance of spiritual quality or tendency. This is the reverse 
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of the doctrine of heredity, underlying that of the fall of man. Just 
as the apostle shows in ch. 5 that evil is transmitted from father to 
son, making the first sin universal in its consequences, so here he 
shows that holiness is alike transmissible, so that the holiness of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob resulted in the holiness of the nation. And 
yet this is a holiness of nature, not of character; of tendency, not of 
fixed quality. It leaves individual character to develop itself freely, 
giving rise to different characters and destinies, and yet insuring a 
holy seed continually. The choice of Abraham’s seed is therefore 
provisional, and the final choice of individuals depends on the devel- 
_ opment of the spiritual quality transmitted to them. 

Hence, in spite of the holiness of the root, and of the branches as 
a result,,some of the branches may be broken off, and, in spite of the 
evil of the Gentile root, some of its branches may turn out well. 
Heredity tends to the production of character, but does not deter- 
mine it. But it is the way in which Paul states this fact of the con- 
nection of the Gentiles with the people of God that gives this part of 
the discussion its special significance. They are represented as 
grafted into the holy stock of the original people of God, and becom- 
ing partakers of the root and fatness of the olive tree. This is a 
modification of the general New Testament view that all men allke, 
without any distinction, derive spiritual sustenance from God or from 
Christ. But it is a development of Christ’s statement that salvation 
is from the Jews. And it is a view of religious history the analysis of 
which shows a striking conformity with the facts. Individualism, and 
the growth of the individual by immediate connection with God, is 
true, but it is only a part of the truth. The race is also an entity, 
and race continuity and growth are as much truths as that the indi- 
vidual abides through all changes, and grows by what it acquires. 
Israel, by virtue of this law, has acquired a spiritual growth, and ac- 
cumulated a stock of spiritual truths and virtues and influences, into 
the possession and benefit of which the other nations are now enter- 
ing. Christ himself, though his perfect spiritual quality, is due to an 
incarnation, by which, after all these natural means had failed, there 
was injected into our sinful humanity a divine and healing principle ; 
though he was born into, not out, of the race, yet followed this law 
so far that he came into the line of this spiritual development. He 
did not make a separate and individual revelation, but culminated 
and perfected that revelation, which had in turn produced, and been 
produced through, a spiritual race. And though this accumulated 
spiritual force had been misdirected and perverted in the time of 
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Jesus, yet the leaders and instructors of the church had to be taken 
from the race in which it inhered, though, as a whole, it furnished 
instead its rejectors and persecutors. From this, then, it appears 
that the Jews were to continue to be, by virtue of this inherited 
spiritual quality, the people of God, and that other nations were to 
become members of that people only by partaking of the spiritual 
influences and knowledge that had been stored up for the world in 
them. Christianity itself is in this view only the development and 
final form of Judaism. Its Scriptures are rightly incorporated with 
the Jewish Scriptures, and are themselves probably all written by Jews ; 
its apostles are the continuation of the splendid line of Jewish 
prophets, and its Christ is the Messiah of the Jews. The Jews, there- 
fore, are the spiritual progenitors of the Christian church, the holy 
stock on which the redeemed of the Gentiles are grafted. 

Therefore, Paul says, the Gentiles cannot boast over the Jews. 
There may be now a displacement of the Jews in great part, in order 
to prevent their narrowness from excluding the Gentiles. But the 
spiritual force and light, of which they become partakers, is Jewish, 
and not Gentile. Moreover, the principle of faith, which makes the 
present difference between them, is inconsistent with boasting, as it 
glorifies God and not man. And the reversal of their respective 
present positions is much more likely under similar conditions than 
the reversal of their original positions. This statement is based, of 
course, on the fact that the Jews’ position among the people of God 
is a natural one, belonging to them on account of inherited traits, and 
that faith in ther will therefore lead to the manifestation of spiritual 
aptitudes already in possession. While the Gentiles, in whom the 
inherited dispositions are rather unspiritual and immoral even, have 
to overcome these by faith. This doctrine of heredity of spiritual, as 
of unspiritual, dispositions, making men germinal, but not actual, 
members of God’s people, so that the development of actual unspir- 
itual qualities in them is to fall away from their original, natural 
place, making the apostle’s doctrine of heredity complete, is of very 
great importance in the vindication of God’s ways. 

In accordance with this inherited quality and disposition of the 
Jews, and with the fact of God’s gracious action everywhere, so that 
even their falling away accomplishes the gracious purpose of God 
toward the Gentiles, Paul looks forward to the time when all Israel 
will be saved. When the full number of the Gentiles has been gath- 
ered, when Christianity has become a universal religion, then, at - 
last, the emulation of the Jews will be aroused, and the whole people 
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will be redeemed. This he confirms by a quotation from Isa. lix. 20, 
21, which, however, is not conformed to either the Septuagint or the 
original Hebrew in anything except merely the statement that the 
deliverer is coming. In the original, he is represented as c:.ning to 
or for Zion, and to or for those that turn from iniquity in Jacob. 
This common inexactness of the New Testament writers, in quoting 
from the New Testament, would seem to indicate that they did not 
depend on reproducing even the sense of the particular passage 
quoted, but simply on recalling the general spirit or drift of the Old 
Testament, which they clothed in such familiar Scripture language as 
came to them. 

The summing up of this part of the discussion is that on the basis 
of the Gospel, which is the present standard of judgment and distinction 
among men, the Jews are enemies of God, because they do notexercise 
toward it that faith which is the divine requirement under it. But 
this enmity is also on account of the Gentiles, who, because of it, find 
the Gospel open to them. But on the ground of election, in which 
Paul has shown that the final choice of individuals rests on individual 
faith, but also that there may be choice of a nation or a family as a 
provisional matter,—a general or probable selection, based on the 
hereditary transmission of spiritual dispositions leading to faith, — the 
Jews are beloved on account of the faith of their fathers. This actual 
faith in them has produced germinal and possible faith in their de- 

" scendants, and so God has never been left without an actual people 
among this nation, who are all his za posse if not in esse. 

The reason that is given for this statement, that, according to elec- 
tion, the Jews are beloved, is that the gifts and the calling of God are 
unrepented. Having bestowed gifts on a people, and called them to 
Himself, God does ‘not repent and recall them. As we have seen, He 
continues the gifts, transmitting them from father to son by the law of 
heredity ; and so, the people that God once calls, remain His. Paul, 
evidently, makes a distinction here between the call of individuals and 
that of a nation. He sees in one the proof of sporadic and incidental 
traits that tend to run out and disappear; and in the other, indica- 
tions of more essential and deeply seated qualities that remain as per- 
manent national traits. Of course they are subject to the mutations 
that inhere in moral actions and states as such; but, relatively, they 
are permanent. One nation has the gift and calling of intellectual 
greatness, another of superiority in art, another of moral pre-eminence ; 
and these are more enduring than the same things in individuals. And 

Israel is seen by the apostle to have the permanent national trait of 
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religiousness that makes it, in spite of partial defections, the beloved 
people of God. This he proves by rehearsing again the course of 
God’s providential dealing with both Jews and Gentiles, in which the 
latter are shown to have been disobedient, but to have had the door 
of mercy finally opened to them through the disobedience of the Jews ; 
and, on the other hand, the Jews, whose disobedience has procured 
this mercy for the Gentiles, are themselves ultimately to be restored 
to God’s mercy, through the mercy shown to the Gentiles. Go’s 
purpose, that is to say, in the present rejection *of the Jews, is rot 
that rejection itself, but mercy to the Gentiles, and, ultimately by 
means of that, mercy to the Jews. The latter’s defection and rejec- 
tion are thus not final nor vindictive, but temporary in their effects, 
and gracious in their purpose. And this Paul shows to be character- 
istic of all God’s dealing with sin. By His own law of moral contin- 
uance and progress by means of natural consequence and heredity, 
He shuts up sinners to their sin. But this legal and natural effect of 
sin He supplements by His own.gracious action, working under the 
same law ; and so the present consequence of sin in the race always 
looks forward to a final redemption. God shut up all unto disobe- 
dience, in order that He may have mercy on all. And the same laws 
of moral action, influence, growth, and transmission, which made the 
universal prevalence of sin necessary, are those which render a final, 
universal redemption possible. 

And so, finally, before this contemplation, — not of God’s absolute 
and unaccountable judgments, but of a wisdom that grows continually 
in depth and brightness, as we contemplate it, — the apostle exclaims : 
“‘O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God!” And, in the same connection, he means, by the unsearchable- 
ness of God’s judgments, not that they are based on principles un- 
known or undiscoverable by man, for his whole discussion has been 
a searching out of the principles and methods of God’s dealing with 
man, but that they are full of a boundless wisdom and knowledge that 
outreaches all the pursuit and discovery of man. Moreover, the reason 
given shows another idea contained in the language. God’s ways are 
so based on absolute wisdom and knowledge that man cannot fore- 
know or determine them. Otherwise, he might know not only the 
ways, but also the mind of God, and might share His counsels. 

But the apostle does show the impossibility of establishing any orig- 
inal claim on God. Everything is from Him and through Him and for 
Him ; all being is from Him and in Him; and all the action of moral , 
beings, while itis free, is yet so preceded and shaped by the divine action, 
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that it cannot constitute an original claim on the divine judgment, but 
becomes only an acceptance or rejection of the divine grace. This is 
the key-note of the apostle’s thought ; the immanence of the infinitely 
gracious and wise God, who does not leave men in individual isola- 
tion to work out their own destiny and receive a judicial award, but 
so binds men together, in each other, and in Him, and makes for 
them a world of gracious influence and association in which to dwell, 
and Himself dwells in them a constant source of light and love, that 
what they are, whether good or evil, receives its character from the 
free action of men, not in a world made by themselves, but in God’s 
world, where the great tides of the ceaseless, divine activity are the 
central fact. 
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The Historical Testimony of the Prophet 
Zephaniah. 


BY PROF. H. FERGUSON. 


HE prophecy of Zephaniah is stated (i. 1) to have been uttered 
in the reign of Josiah the son of Amon, King of Judah. The 
contents of the prophecy are entirely in accordance with this state- 
ment, and the authenticity of the book has never been questioned. 
To decide exactly to what period of the reign of Josiah it belongs, is 
more difficult. It was evidently, however, written before (but not long 
before) the destruction of Nineveh (ii. 13-15), which event took 
place, according to the most generally received chronology, B.c. 606, 
some five years after Josiah’s death. From the expression “remnant 
of Baal” (i. 4), and from the general tone of zeal for Jehovah, and 
reproof and reproach for his enemies, we may conclude that it was 
written after the beginning of the reformation of Josiah, in the twelfth 
year of his reign ;! and probably after the discovery of the book of the 
Law, in his eighteenth year. It is therefore in the last nineteen years 
of Josiah’s reign that we place the date of this prophecy ; and as the 
“King’s children”? are denounced in it, it is most probable that it was 
not delivered until towards the end of this period, as otherwise these 
would have Ween too young to be responsible for their actions, or to 
merit such bitter reproof and denunciation, since at the time of the 
discovery of the Law, Jehoiakim was only twelve years old, Jehoahaz 
only ten, while Zedekiah was not even born. We cannot be far wrong 
if we put the date of the prophecy at or near the twenty-fifth year of 
Josiah (B.c. 617-616). 





1 So Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Rosenmiiller, Jahn, Bleek, Hitzig, Keil, Delitzsch. 
De Wette (Schrader) considers it to belong to the first years of Josiah, before 
the Reformation began; so also Ewald and Havernick. 

2 On this point the majority of modern commentators are inclined to consider 
that children of some former king are meant; but the reasons adduced are not 
convincing, and there is no clear example of such a use of the phrase (II. Chron. 
xxii. 11, cited by Hitzig, does not seem to me to sustain his point). 
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Of the prophet himself nothing is known. He is described as the 
son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the son of 
Hizkiah (¢.g., Hezekiah). From this genealogy some have been in- 
clined to consider him of royal blood, and a descendant of Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, the great-grandfather of Josiah. ‘This can, however, 
be nothing more than a conjecture. More probably he was of priestly 
family, perhaps related to that Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah, who 
was “second priest” at the time of the destruction of the Temple 
(II. Kings xxv.18 ; Jer. xxi. 1, a@/.). For other instances of the name, 
all in the tribe of Levi, see I. Chron. vi. 36 ; Zech. vi. 10, 14. 

In his prophecy, Zephaniah foretells the sure coming of the Day of 
Jehovah ; z.e., of Jehovah’s triumph and vengeance. When it shall 
come, Jerusalem shall be destroyed and the land depopulated. The 
Philistines, Moab and Ammon, shall be utterly destroyed, and their land 
eventually possessed, by the remnant of Judah. The Ethiopians also 
shall be slain by the sword. Assyria shall be destroyed, and Nineveh 
be made a wilderness. But the prophecy is not without its brighter side 
and note of promise, and foretells that, after Jerusalem shall have been 
punished, a remnant shail still be left which shall return, and shall 
be richly blessed, and shall be made a name and a praise among 
all people. Such, very briefly epitomized, are the contents of the 
prophecy. 

But the book also bears witness to the condition of the people at 
the time it was written, and we may find in it some facts in regard to 
the social and religious condition of the people at the time of Josiah’s 
Reformation, not elsewhere given with equal explicitness. The writer 
was an ardent supporter of Jehovah, and as such was doubtless in 
thorough sympathy with the band of reformers, who were struggling 
against heathenism and idolatry, and the attendant and inseparable 
immorality. Very probably he was joined to them, also, by ties of 
blood ; if of the royal seed, being related to Josiah ; if, as is likely, 
his grandfather Amariah was the priest of that name in the reign of 
Hezekiah (II. Chron. xxxi. 15), he was nearly related to Hilkiah and 
the other priestly reformers. It must always be remembered that 
Josiah’s reformation was not at all a popular movement, but was 
carried with a high hand by the zealous and enthusiastic king, only 
to give place to a renewal of the former indifference and idolatry 
after his death at Hadad Rimmon. It is too much to say, as Well- 
hausen does (“Encyclop. Britt.,” art. Zsrae/), that the people ob- 
served the covenant during Josiah’s lifetime. Such might be ~onsidered 
to have been the case were the books of Kings and Chronicles our 
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only sources of information, as the annalist, carried away by the last 
gleam of prosperity to the people, is oblivious to the darker shadows 
that were cast upon it. But inthe prophecies of Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, making all necessary allowance for the different standpoint 
of historian and preacher, we cannot fail to find unmistakable proof 
that the covenant was not adhered to even while Josiah was alive, but 
that it was openly as well as secretly violated by all classes among the 
people. The Hebrews, or rather the Jews, at that day were syncre- 
tists in their religion; it might have been said of them, as of their 
neighbors in Samaria, that they feared Jehovah and worshiped graven 
images at the same time ; the priests were too often like Urijah in the 
reign of Ahaz, an hundred years before, pliant instruments of the will 
of a despotic king, and the prophets, with a few exceptions, made a 
trade of their prophetic powers, and were indifferent to the truth or 
falsity of their utterances. But a kernel of life was yet left in the 
nation ; as in Israel in the days of Elijah, so now there were some 
faithful men who had not bowed the knee to Baal or given in their 
adhesion to the fashionable indifference or toleration ; and now, having 
gained to their side the young and enthusiastic king, who had wished 
to serve Jehovah when he only knew him as the “God of David his 
father” (II. Chron. xxxiv. 3), and who now was devoted to His cause, 
they enlisted all his youthful vigor and all his unlimited royal power 
in a re-establishment of the worship of Jehovah, in greater glory than 
had been ever known. Great repairs were undertaken in the Temple, 
which had been alternately neglected by the better and pillaged by the 
worse of the various monarchs who had preceded Josiah, from the 
days of Rehoboam down. There was, indeed, a strange condition of 
affairs, the wrong and incongruity of which does not seem to have 
been fully appreciated even by the servants of Jehovah themselves. 
In the Temple Solomon had built to Jehovah, and which had been 
most solemnly dedicated to His glory, were contained at this time 
(II. Kings xxiii. 4, ff.) vessels made for Baal, and for the Asherah, 
and for all the host of heaven ; and more than all this, even a “grove,” 
or Asherah, a symbolical representation of the female divinity of the 
Canaanites. At the door of the Temple stood the horses consecrated 
to the sun, and chariots of the sun. By the side of the Temple 
were houses or stalls where male prostitutes plied their horrid trade, 
a part of the religious worship of the land. In the very courts of 
the Temple were altars for all the host of heaven, which Manasseh 
had made, and on the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz, other altars, 
which had been placed there by former kings of Judah. Such was 
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the condition of the Temple of Jehovah when the work of restoration 
began. And as it was defiled with these incongruous additions, so 
had it been despoiled of much that had made it rich and beautiful. 
The gold doors of the Temple, and the golden overlaid pillars, and 
all the silver in the Lord’s house, had been given by Hezekiah to 
Sennacherib, as a bribe to purchase his favor (II. Kings xviii. 15, 16). 
Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah, had already sacrificed for a like purpose 
the borders of the bases, and the brazen oxen that held the brazen 
sea, and the “covert for the Sabbath,” and the King’s entry (II. Kings 
xvi. 17, 18). (The silver and gold of the Temple seem to have 
been commonly used for this purpose in times of need. Cf I. Kings 
xv. 18; II. Kings xii. 18, xvi. 8, xviii. 15.) The Temple had been 
twice plundered by a foreign enemy : once by Shishak, King of Egypt, 
in the reign of Rehoboam (I. Kings xiv. 25, 26), and once by Jehoash, 
King of Israel, in the reign of Amaziah the son of Joash (II. Kings 
xiv. 14). It is true that devout monarchs had from time to time 
restored the building and lavished their treasures upon it (I. Kings 
xv. 15; II. Kings xii. 4-16, xv. 35), but the dilapidations had been 
far greater than the repairs, and its beauty and glory must have been 
greatly diminished. : 

And outside the Temple walls, the condition was a strange one for 
the capital city of the people of Jehovah, who had remained faithful 
to Him, and to the central sanctuary of His worship, when the Ten 
Tribes had withdrawn from their allegiance to the House of David. 
Idolatrous priests (fj) burned incense in the high places 
in the cities of Judah, and in the places round about Jerusalem ; 
others burned incense’ to Baal, to the sun and to the moon, and to 
the planets and to all the host of heaven. In the valley of the chil- 
dren of Hinnom, immediately without the city wall, men made their 
children pass through the fire to Molech; and in the Mount of 
Olives were high places Solomon had built, where the worship of 
Ashtoreth and Chemosh and Milcom (probably identical with Molech) 
was carried on continually. And, as a hundred years before, in the 
days of Isaiah, so now were to be found, in both Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, workers with familiar spirits and wizards (II. Kings xxiii. 5, 10, 
13, 24). 

But, during the repairing of the House of Jehovah, Hilkiah, the 
High Priest, made a discovery of momentous importance, which at 
once enlarged the scope and changed the character of the reforma- 

tion (II. Kings xxii. 8). He found in the Temple, where it had lain 
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for ages, unnoticed and unheeded, if not unknown, the Book of the 
Law (I 9D): 

This Sepher hatTorah was in all probability, judging from the 
effects produced, a copy of what is now known as the Book of 
Deuteronomy, or, at the least, of that portion of it that contains the 
covenant and the blessings and curses. 3 
- Some Scriptural critics have insinuated that Hilkiah only found what 
he had himself hidden, and that the book now found was a clumsy 
forgery, which yet imposed upon the king and the people. The 
view would be hardly deserving of notice, owing to its extreme im- 
probability, had it not been put forward by men of unquestioned 
ability. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Hilkiah and Sha- 
phan and the prophets of Jehovah, the representatives and exponents 
of morality, and of morality as a part of religion, would be capable of 
such a fraud in the name of Jehovah, yet it is incredible that a fraud,. 
that affected as this did so many and so diverse vested interests, 
should have been acquiesced in without resistance by those with 
whose long-established privileges it interfered. There was, as we 
shall see, a tacit resistance to the reformation, but no sign that the 
opponents of reform considered that they had been imposed on by a 
pretended document. The book evidently awakened old memories, 
and this was the secret of its power. Can we believe that, in the 
age of the highest bloom of Hebrew literature, there were not scribes 
among the opponents of Jehovah, as well as among His adherents, of 
sufficient literary ability to detect such a flagrant imposition as the 
critics would have us believe was practised upon them? 

The effect upon the mind of the king was very great. He rent his 
clothes, and sent messengers to inquire of Jehovah concerning the 
words of the book; and, in spite of the words of doom, spoken in 
reply through the prophetess Huldah, he at once set about the work 
of reformation. This was, externally, thorough and sweeping. He 
removed all the abominations from the Temple and from Jerusalem 
and from the cities of Judah, going even outside the limits of his own 
kingdom, as far as Bethel and the cities of Samaria, upon the same 





1 The absence of the article from "Qf does not warrant the translation of 
the phrase as simply “a law book.” It is the universal rule that the definiteness 
of the absolute noun extends to the construct noun with which it is connected. 
Thus to take an instance from this very passage FRY? FQ is not to be 
translated “in a house of Jehovah,” but, as the construct word is rendered defi- 
nite by the word that it limits, “in ¢e house of Jehovah.” 
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errand. After this was done, the Passover was celebrated in Jerusa- 
lem, according “as it is written in the book of this Covenant,” in a 
manner that had not been seen in ail the days of the kings of Israel, 
nor of the kings of Judah, nor since the days of the Judges. After 
this, Josiah’s reign lasted for thirteen years, in which it is recorded of 
him that, “like unto him was there no king before him, that turned 
to Jehovah with all his heart and with all his soul and with all his 
might, according to all the laws of Moses; neither after him arose 
any like him” (II. Kings xxiii. 21-25). But his zeal led him into 
imprudently opposing Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt, and he was 
slain at the battle of Megiddo; and after his death, although the 
worship of Jehovah continued, the abuses he had removed were in 
great measure brought back ; and his reforms seem to have been for- 
gotten except by the few faithful “servants of Jehovah,” who kept 
their faith alive during the gloomy years of trouble and distress that 
followed, and who were to be the centre of life for the people in their 
captivity. 

To gain a correct idea of the magnitude of the changes that the 
reform brought about, we must notice the length of time that the 
objectionable practices had been in existence. The “Grove,” or 
Asherah figure; had been in the Temple of Jehovah certainly since 
the reign of Manasseh (II. Kings xxi. 3), at the very least reckoning 
twenty years, and possibly seventy-five ; and the Asherah worship had 
been common in Judah since the reign of Rehoboam (B.c. 975-958), 
a period of three hundred and. fifty years (I. Kings xiv. 23, xv. 13; 
II. Kings xviii. 4). The altars of Ahaz had been in the Temple over 
a hundred years (II. Kings xvi. 10-16). The worship of Baal was 
probably practised by the aboriginal Canaanite population of the 
land, but had been introduced from the neighboring kingdom of 
Israel as early as the reign of Jehoram, who married the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel, and who reigned in Judah B.c. 893-885 (II. Kings 
viii. 16-18) ; and, like the worship of the Asherah, it seems never to 
have been eradicated, though the best cf the kings did not encourage 
it, and at this time it seems to have lost somewhat of its ancient 
popularity. The Sodomites are mentioned in the reign of Reho- 
boam (I. Kings xiv. 24), and as having been taken away out of the 
land by Asa (I. Kings xv. 12), whose reformation, which was, like 
that of Josiah, short-lived, was like it conducted on the lines marked 
out in Deuteronomy. The worship of the sun, and of the host of 
heaven, was practised by Manasseh (II. Kings xxi. 3) and probably 
by Ahaz, and the horses and chariots of the sun are mentioned as 
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having been the gifts of the “kings of Judah” (II. Kings xxiii. 11), 
as if the practice had been of long continuance. The worship of 
Jehovah on the high places had been practised certainly since the 
days of the Judges, and there is no record of its having been con- 
demned by any recognized authority until the reign of Hezekiah. 
The statement in II. Chron. xiv. 3, 5,and xvii. 6, in regard to Asa and 
Jehoshaphat, are contradicted not only by the express statements in 
Kings, but by other statements of the chronicler himself (¢/ II. Chron. 
xv. 17; I. Kings xv. 14; II. Chron. xx. 33; I. Kings xxii. 43). 

The worship upon various high places seems to have been allowed 
and approved by the religious leaders of the people (I. Kings iii. 2). 
It was certainly practised by Samuel (I. Sam. ix. 12, 13, 14, 19, 25 ; 
x. 8; xi. 14, 15, e¢ a/.), by David (II. Sam. xxiv. 18-25), and even by 
Solomon (I. Kings iii. 3, 4) ; and these high places were never re- 
moved, according to the testimony of the Book of Kings, until the 
reign of Hezekiah, and were restored again immediately after his 
death. Their removal was at that time evidently a very unpopular 
measure, and we find Rabshakeh, the general of Sennacherib, making 
use of it as an argument to induce the people of Jerusalem to rebel 
against Hezekiah and make submission to his master (I. Kings xviii. 
22, 25; II. Chron. xxxii. 10-12 ; Is. xxxvi. 7).! 

Tke high places of Chemosh, Ashtoreth, and Milcom had been 
standing in the midst of the people since the days of Solomon, some 





1 It would be beyond the purpose of this article to go to any great length 
into the question of the worship upon the high places. The considerations 
mentioned seem to conclusively prove the continued existence of the practice 
from the earliest times. A very ancient law (Ex. xx. 24-26) gave directions as 
to the way in which altars were to be made, and the prohibitions in Deut. xii. 
might easily have been understood to apply only to those high places which had 
been defiled by idolatrous worship. In the unsettled period of the Judges, at- 
tendance at a central sanctuary must at times have been impossible, though from 
I. Sam. i. 3, we see that it was practised. When the ark was in the hands of the 
Philistines, the sanctuary had lost its must sacred symbol, and it was not until the 
reign of David that anything like a central sanctuary again appears. It was most 
natural, then, that, notwithstanding the commands recorded in Deut. xii. had 
been given before the people crossed the Jordan, they should have been forgotten. 
Talmudic writers affirm that the law upon this subject did not apply until the 
Temple was built at Jerusalem. Even then the law could not have been gener- 
ally or commonly known, as we find no sign. that Jehoiada the priest, who was 
supreme during the minority of Joash, ever attempted to put down the worship, 
although he brought about the restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem and a 
revival of the worship and service of Jehovah (II. Kings xi., xii). V. article 
“ Hohe,” in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch d. Biblischen Altertums. 
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four hundred years, as long a time as from the discovery of America 
until the present day ; but they seem to have been regarded as foreign 
chapels, which did not particularly concern the people of the land. 
Hence we may see that what Josiah did, in removing all these so 
long established institutions, was little short of an entire revolution, 
and was effected against the will of a very influential portion of the 
people, if not of an actual numerical majority. Jehovah was indeed 
the national God, but Baal and Asherah were the favorite divinities 
of a large part of the people, and had been the divinities of the 
Canaanites, the original inhabitants of the land, from whom the 
children of Israel had adopted many beliefs and customs. The_ 
Temple at Jerusalem was, indeed, recognized as the special throne 
of Jehovah, but the people were accustomed to their sacrifices in 
their own towns, or at the neighboring sanctuaries, and did not 
willingly yield to the demand of the more earnest worshippers of 
Jehovah, that the central sanctuary should be the only place where 
sacrifice should be offered. Accordingly, we find that when the 
movement lost the support and prestige of the royal power, it col- 
lapsed, and was not able to accomplish its purposes until the rigorous 
process of natural selection had picked out from the mass of the cap- 
tive Judzeans those few who were willing to return to their own land, 
and to establish there the commonwealth of Jehovah, and to live in 
obedience to His laws. The majority of the people either perished, 
‘or, like the ten tribes of Israel, were content to remain in the land of 
their exile, and to a great extent conformed to heathenism ; but the 
few, in whose hearts the leaven of the true faith in Jehovah and His 
righteousness had worked, returned, and established for the first time, 
in the full sense of the term, a commonwealth based expressly upon 
the detailed requirements of the Law of Moses... 

In the prophecy of Zephaniah we find recorded several facts that 
will assist us to a fuller understanding of this period, some of which 
are not directly stated elsewhere. In ch. i. 4-6 we read: “I will 
also stretch out my hand upon Judah and upon all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and I will cut off (1) the remnant of Baa from this 
place, and (2) the name of the Chemarim with (3) the priests, and 
(4) them that worship the host of heaven upon the housetops, and 
them (5) that worship and swear allegiance to Jehovah, and (or yef) 
swear by Malcham (#.g., Milcom, Molech), and (6) those that are 
turned back from Jehovah, and (7) those who have not sought 
Jehovah, nor inquired for him.” 

Here we see that (1) vengeance is proclaimed against the remnant 
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of Baal (cf. II. Kings xxiii. 4), an expression which, though sometimes 
considered to indicate that this form of idolatry was not the leading 
or principal one, as in Israel under Ahab, but was an old worship 
which yet had some adherents in Jerusalem, yet more probably in- 
dicates that at the time of the prophet’s utterance, in spite of Josiah’s 
strongest measures, there were still left some remnant who remained 
faithful to their idolatrous worship. (2) The Chemarim are men- — 
tioned in II. Kings xxiii. 5 as being the priests whom the kings of 
Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high places in the cities of 
Judah and in the places round about Jerusalem. The word is an 
Aramaic one, and is, in Syriac, the common one for priest. In He- 
brew it is used always in a bad sense of priests of a religion other than 
that of Jehovah. Cf Hosea x. 5 (of. per contra Keil in loco). They 
are here clearly distinguished from (3) the Cohanim, by whom are 
meant the Levitical priests of the high places, who were degraded from 
their office, yet allowed to eat of the hallowed food of the Sanctuary 
(II. Kings xxiii. 8, 9). These were worshippers of Jehovah ; the 
Chemarim, on the other hand, were probably priests of images. Both 
Chemarim and Cohanim are threatened with destruction. (4) Those 
who worship the “host of heaven” are also denounced (cf. II. Kings 
xxiii. 4,5, 11). (5) “Those who swear allegiance to Jehovah, yet 
swear by Malcham” (their king). In the Hebrew there is an evident 
contrast between the expression “swear to” (") pyyyg) and “swear 
by” (3 yaw’5), and the entire force of the passage is lost if we omit 
to distinguish between them, as in done in the A.V. The persons de- 
nounced under this title are evidently priests of Jehovah, who, in spite 
of their pretended allegiance to Him, are, in reality, believers in and 
worshippers or Molech. (It is possible also to consider the passage 
as referring to those who made their king’s ({%9) will the measure 
of their devotion, who, in order to please Josiah, had taken the cove- 
nant with Jehovah, but who were ready to apostasize should that be 
the pleasure of his successors. Such men have existed in all ages of 
the world, and were plentiful at the period under consideration, as is 
shown both by what Josiah was able to accomplish and also by what 
he failed to do.) (6, 7) The next two classes include all opponents 
of Jehovah among the people, viz., those who have been His wor- 
shippers, and who have forsaken Him, and those who have always 





1 The word literally means dark robed, clad in mourning, thus contrasting 
strongly with the white robes of the’ Levitical Priests and the gorgeous vestments 
of the High Priest. 
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lived in heathenism and indifference, “them that. are turned back 
from Jehovah,” 2.¢., those who have relapsed into idolatry, and “those 
that have not sought Jehovah, nor enquired of (A. V. for) Him.” 
“Seeking Jehovah” means to worship Him, to turn to Him especially 
with prayer and supplication. Cf Ex. xxxiii. 7; II..Chron. xx..4; Ps. 
xl. 17, Ixix. 7, cv. 3; Is. lit. A) SIN Ws, which should here 
be rendered “ enquire of Jehovah,” not “ enquire for,” is a very com- 
mon expression, and means simply to seek Jehovah, to go to Him, 
and have recourse to Him for aid. Cf II. Chron. xvi..12 ; Deut. iv. 29; 
Ps, xxxiv. 5, Ixxxviii. 34 ; Lam. iii. 25, e¢# a/. It is often used to de- 
note the habitually pious, and is then equivalent to worship or adore. 
V. Ps. xiv. 2, ix. 11, xxii. 7, xxxiv. 11; Is. lviii. 2, ef ad. 

In face of an opposition, that was. evidently murmuring loudly, if 
not actually complaining, in regard to customs which, from. their 
standpoint, were innovations, the prophet continues : ‘‘ Hold thy peace 
at the presence of Adonai Jehovah, for the day of Jehovah is at hand ; 
for Jehovah hath prepared a sacrifice, He hath bid His guests: And 
it shall come to pass in the day of Jehovah's sacrifice, that I will punish 
(8) the princes and (9) the king’s children, and (10). all such as are 
clothed with strange apparel.” 

He foretells, in other words, that when the. day of vengeance comes, 
these, who are at present escaping punishment, will ‘receive their. de- 
serts. (8) First among these come the princes (Hy). These were 
the high officials of the kingdom, men of station and influence, and 
generally connected with the court. Cf II..Sam. xviii. 5 ;.1. Kings 
iv. 2; Job xxix. 9, xxxiv. 19; Is. xxx. 4; Jer. xxvi. 11.Sq., XXxVii. 14 
sq.,¢f al. They seem to have formed a hereditary aristocracy in Judah 
and Jerusalem, and to have been divided upon the subject of religion. 
In the accounts given in Kings and Chronicles. of reformation, we 
have no mention of any opposition. It is said the people “‘ stood to 
the covenant,” z.¢., “ consented to it.”” Nothing in regard to the at- 
titude of the nobles is thus recorded. From this passage, however, we 
learn that there was a powerful, if not an active opposition, and may 
understand how easily the good work. became undone after. the in- 
fluence of the royal favor was removed. .In the reign of Jehoiakim 
we find the “Sarim” preserving Jeremiah from the ignorant rage of 
the priests and people. This, however, does not show that they were 
upon the side of Jehovah, but.rather the contrary, as the priests and 
people were, on that occasion, attacking Jeremiah because. they con- 
sidered him a traitor to Jehovah. On the other hand,.when. Urijah, 
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number), repeated Jeremiah’s prophecy, we find the princes co-oper- 
ating with the king to put him to death, and also learn that it was only 
by the kind offices of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, that Jeremiah 
escaped a similar fate (Jer. xxvi.). In Jer. xxxvi. the princes seem 
to have formed a council for the transaction of public business, and to 
have met in the “scribe’s chamber” in the king’s house, and to have 
considered that they were obliged to take cognizance of Jeremiah’s 
book, which had beenread by Barach. The majority of the princes, on 
this occasion, were against Jehovah ; only Delaiah, the son of Shemaiah 
(perhaps brotherto the dead Urijah) ,and Gemariah, the son of Shaphan 
(the brother of the Ahikam, who had, four years before, befriended 
Jeremiah), and Elnathan, the son of Achbor (who, on the former oc- 
casion, had been the instrument of the purposes of the impious king), 
only these three seem to have been touched in their consciences by 
the words of the prophet speaking in Jehovah’s name. All the princes, 
however, seem, as in the previous case, to have had some personal 
regard for Jeremiah, and sent him warning to hide himself from the 
king’s anger. 

In the reign of Zedekiah, the princes appear to have deteriorated 
in character. This may be explained by the fact that the best of them 
had been carried captive with Jehoiachin (Jer. xxiv. 1-7). We read 
that they beat and imprisoned Jeremiah on suspicion of being about 
to desert to the Chaldeans (Jer. xxxvii. 13-15). When Zedekiah had 
given him some degree of liberty, they persuaded him to give orders 
for his death ; and when the weak king yielded to their demands, they 
cast the prophet into the dungeon of Malchiah, into the mire (Jer. 
XXxViii.). 

When Zedekiah proclaimed the emancipation of all Jewish slaves, 
the princes only pretended compliance, and afterwards re-enslaved all 
their former bondmen and bondwomen (Jer. xxxiv.). Finally, Ishmael, 
of the seed royal, and ten of the princes of the king with him, assas- 
sinated Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, whom Ne- 
buchadnezzar had made governor over the land (Jer. xli.). We may 
notice that Shaphan, —the scribe in Josiah’s reign, —and most of his 
descendants, seem to have been faithful adherents of Jehovah (see, 
for a probable exception, Ezekiel viii. 11). 

Shaphan, it will be remembered, was the person to whom Hilkiah 
the priest first communicated the news of the discovery of the Book 
of the Law (II. Kings xxii.), and he was, undoubtedly, among the 
leading reformers. The majority of the princes, however, appear to 
have been irreligious, not caring very much either for Jehovah or Baal, 
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so long as they could enjoy their own wealth and privileges. Isaiah 
describes the princes of his time as “rebellious, and companions of 
thieves” (Is. i. 23). Jeremiah says of them, in a prophecy uttered in 
the reign of Josiah, “that they have altogether: broken the yoke and 
burst the bonds” (v. 5) ; that, “as a cage is full of birds, so are their 
houses full of deceit; therefore, they are become great, and waxen 
rich. They are waxed fat, they shine ; yea, they overpass the deeds 
of the wicked ; they judge not the cause, the cause of the fatherless, 
and the right of the needy do they not judge’’(Jer. v.27,28). Ezekiel 
bears the same testimony in similar words (Ezek. xxii. 6, 27). From 
our author we learn that they were opposed to the reformation, and 
that they were violent and oppressive (Zeph. iii. 3). (9) The “ King’s 
Children” are further mentioned as objects for the divine vengeance. 
The fate of Jehoahaz (Shallum), Jehoiakim, and Jedekiah affords the 
commentary upon this prophecy. They re-established evil customs 
as soon as their father was dead, and though, in the day of vengeance, 
they called upon Jehovah, it was too late. 

(10) “All such as are clothed in strange apparel” refers to those 
who put on the sacred robes or vestments used in the worship of the 
foreign divinities. Cf Ezek. xiii. 18-21; II. Kings x. 22. Keil 
considers the expression to refer simply to those who adopted foreign 
fashions, but the supposition is hardly probable at this period of the 
people’s history. The strong opposition between Jew and Gentile 
was of later date. The sin which is denounced by Zephaniah in his 
whole prophecy is apostasy from Jehovah, or hostility towards His 
worship, and it is for some form of this that we are ‘to look in this 
passage. 

In II. Kings x. 22, referred to above, the word here translated 
“apparel” is used of the sacred vestments worn by the worshippers 
of Baal. 

(11) The next class denounced is made up of “those who leap upon 
the threshold, which fill their masters’ houses with violence and 
deceit.” This phrase may be rendered “leap above” or “ over the 
threshold,” and in this case may refer to the worshippers of the Phil- 
istine divinity, Dagon, who, we learn from I. Sam. x. 5, had this pecu- 
liar custom. The second clause, “they that fill their masters’ houses 
with violence and deceit,” is hard to explain. At first sight it would 
seem simply to refer to slaves who committed frauds and robberies 
for their masters’ benefit. But the whole connection is with forms of 
religious error, and the words evidently describe some further charac- 

teristics of “those who leap upon the threshold.” It may be that the 
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worshippers of Dagon, or of some other of the heathen divinities, 
practised these crimes as a religious ceremony, as the Thugs in India 
used to murder as an offering to their goddess. An allusion to some 
such practice as this is probably contained in Jer. vii. 8-10, where 
stealing and murder and adultery are mentioned in connection with 
the worship of false gods, and excused by the performers upon the 
ground that ‘‘they were delivered” to do these things; z.¢., either 
that these ceremonies formed their ground of hope for deliverance 
from danger, or that they had been delivered from danger in order 
that they might show their gratitude by these acts. The verb used, 
Sy cannot be understood as it is frequently by expounders of this 
passage, permitted or given over to perform these actions, but means 
here, as elsewhere, deliverance from danger. Should we translate 
Drvs IW as a plural of excellence, and understand it as correspond- 
ing to Baalim as a title, the sense suggested is still more apparent. 
That the word, Adon, was used as a divine appellation by heathen as 
well as Hebrew, is clear from the Phoenician Adonis. 

Chapter ii. 4-7 shows us that the Philistines were still a powerful 
evil in the land. On these grourds it seems best to consider the 
entire passage as referring to the worshippers of Dagon and the evil 
customs connected with the cudtus of that divinity. 

In vv. 10, 11, there is probably some special connection between 
the places mentioned, as singled out for distinction, and idolatrous 
practices by which they had been defiled, but our information is too 
scanty to determine what it is. The “Fish Gate,” which is mentioned 
in II. Chron. xxxiii. 14 ; Neh. iii. 3, xii. 39, was a gate on the southern 
side of the city nearthe western wall. From II. Kings xxiii. 8 we 
learn that it was not unusual for city gates to have “high places” upon 
them or near them. 

The “second” does not mean the second gate, but the second 
ward or quarter of the city. It is the same word that is used in 
II. Kings xxii. 14 to describe the dwelling-place of Huldah the 
prophetess, and is there translated “ college.’ The “hills” refer, 
probably, to the city of David and the Temple hills, so that the 
three places cited really include nearly the whole city. Maktesh was 
a valley near the city, so called from its mortar-like shape. Nothing 
is known of it ; its inhabitants, from this passage, ‘seem to have been 
traders, perhaps sellers of supplies to those sacrificing to the various 
divinities. 

To all these places doom is announced, “crying” and “howling” 
and “a great crashing” ; “the merchant people are cut down, all they 
that bear silver are cut off.” 
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Thus far the prophet has denounced the active foes of Jehovah, who 
openly served other gods and opposed the reformation. Inv. 12 he 
comes to the class of the neutral and indifferent,—those whose care 
was for themselves, and who regretted the stir and turmoil of the new 
movement, and had ao confidence in its success. His language is 
striking and most forcible: ‘And it shall come to pass, in that day, 
that I will search Jerusalem with candles, and punish the men that 
are settled on their lees, that say in their heart, Jehovah will not do 
good, neither will he do evil.” The phrase, “settled upon their lees,” 
means, “have lived a quiet, undisturbed life, of indifference and sloth.” 
Cf. Jer. xlviii. 11. The figure is taken from wine that has been al- 
lowed to stand a long while without disturbance, and which has depos- 
ited a good deal of sediment. This needs to be kept quiet and 
undisturbed, to be clear; if agitated, the sediment rises, and the wine 
becomes turbid, and its quality is impaired. 

From the prophet’s words we may gather that the well-to-do class 
of Jerusalem, who were prosperous and comfortable, and who did not 
seriously trouble themselves about religion of any kind, resented, or 
at least opposed: a passive resistance to the new laws, as they un- 
doubtedly seemed to them, and to the new notions about righteous- 
ness and moral qualifications being necessary for worshippers of 
Jehovah. “Who is Jehovah,” they would enquire, “that he should 


_ make such claims upon us, claims that have never been made before ? 


We have lived:in this state for centuries, and only began to be troubled 
when Hezekiah began to stir up dissension and dissatisfaction by re- 
moving the high places to which the people were accustomed.” They 
would argue with a specious force that the worship of Jehovah and 
the casting out of Baal had not profited the neighboring kingdom, 
although since the days of Jehu, Jehovah had been the God of 
Samaria, He had not saved it from the Assyrian. “Why all this 
commotion and excitement, this overstrained repentance, this impos- 
sible covenant, this exaggerated Passover? Jehovah has never done 
and will never do. us any good, nor has he done, nor will he do, any 
evil. There is no reason for fear, no cause for terror.” These were 
the Epicureans of the day, who did not believe that the gods trouble 
themselves about the world. They were the quiet, conservative, mon- 
eyed interest, whose motto then as in all ages of the world was, “Quieta 
non movere.”’ _And for this they are here denounced by the single- 
hearted and devoted prophet, as the foes of Jehovah. 

From chap. iii: we find that besides these obstacles to reformation, 
the moral condition of: Jerusalem was such that punishment was sure 
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to come ; and that, as far as morals went, the reformation had been 
practically fruitless. Here must, of course, be borne in mind that the 
fact alluded to before, that Zephaniah is not an annalist, but an in- 
dignant moralist and preacher of righteousness, rebuking the people 
for sin, and for rebellion against Jehovah, and that hence it is only to 
be expected that he will paint the sin of the people in its blackest hue. 
Much that the simple historian of the period would pass by, appears 
to the prophet as abomination, sure to bring upon the city the ven- 
geance of Jehovah. 

Hence, for a correct appreciation of the period, we need to take a 
mean between the annalist and the prophet, accepting, however, all 
the facts stated by the prophet as facts ; for appeals to the conscience 
that were based upon incorrect facts, and of which the errors could be 
easily exposed, would have been worse than futile. 

His picture of the degraded city doomed to destruction is as follows : 

‘Woe to her that is filthy and polluted, the oppressing city! She 
obeyed not the voice ; she received not correction ; she trusted not 
in Jehovah ; she drew not near to her God. Her princes within her 
are roaring lions ; her judges are ravening wolves, they gnaw not the 
bones till the morrow ; her prophets are light and treacherous persons ; 
her priests ‘have polluted the sanctuary, they have done violence to 
the Law.” In spite of the word of Jehovah in their midst, in spite of 
the warning given them in the fate of other nations, the people had 
refused to receive instruction, but “they rose early and corrupted 
their doings.”” On this account punishment must come, and their 
pride be humbled, and the false confidence which they had in 
Jehovah as their national God be destroyed. 

Neither outwardly nor inwardly had the reformation been a success. 
It had been violent and sweeping like that of Jehu in Samaria, but 
like it its work was imperfect. Indeed, it seems to have had even 
less permanent effect than that of Jehu. Though an outward con- 
formity had been for a time attained, though the temple of Baal had 
been destroyed, the “high places” removed, and the “groves” cut 
down, yet the spirit of indifference and the love of the lax morality of 
heathenism, which had underlain all the forms of unlawful worship, 
was not removed. 

In spite of the burning words of the prophet, in spite of the royal 
example, in spite of the teachings of the Book of the Law, —so long 
forgotten, now once again made known to the people, —they preferred 
their own way, and, as their own wise sage had said, “ were filled with, 
the fruit of their own devices”; and, going on from bad to worse, 
ripened graduaily for destruction. 
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From our examination of the portions of his prophecy that concern 
Judah and Jerusalem, we have seen that we have from Zephaniah the 
following facts, in regard to the condition of religion and morality in 
the latter ‘part of the reign of Josiah, after the great reformation had 
begun. Some, though not all, of these facts can be inferred from the 
language of Jeremiah. 

In spite of all that had been done, there were still to be found in 
the city: (1) aremnant of Baal; (2) Chemarim and (3) rebellious 
Cohanim ; (4) worshippers of the Host of Heaven; (5) secret wor- 
shippers of Molech ; (6) renegades from Jehovah, (7) and some who 
had never yielded themselves to His service. These all are to be 
“cut off” and “destroyed” in the “ Day of Jehovah.” 

Besides these there is a second class, made up of the chief obstacles 
in the way of reformation, who are to be punished in the day of 
Jehovah’s sacrifice. Their fate, though described in different words, 
is none the less terrible than that of the former class. These obstacles, 
in the way of reformation, are: (8) the Princes, the Sarim (Dy?) ; 
(9) the King’s Sons (J Ort 999); (10) the wearers of strange 
(foreign) apparel, z.e. sacrificers to foreign divinities; (11) “those 
who leap upon the threshold” (probably those who have adopted the 
worship of the Philistine Dagon), “ which fill their master’s house with 
violence and deceit” (probably those who rob and steal to fill their 
Lord’s (E9S4N) house with offerings) ; (12) the merchants and 
traders as a source of foreign corruption; (13) the indifferent who 
are “settled upon their lees,” and who are incredulous as to the power 
of Jehovah, “who say Jehovah will not do good, neither will He do 
evil.” 


To these elements of religious opposition are to be added the 


elements of moral degradation among the people. There were two. 


main points in Jehovah’s reformation, as in the prophetic teaching 
upon which it was based: (1) Jehovah, and none else, was to be 
worshipped, and He, so far as sacrifices were concerned, only in 
Jerusalem ; (2) Jehovah was the God of righteousness and morality. 
This second point was as strongly insisted upon by the prophets as 
the first. 5 

Hence we find Zephaniah giving a dreadful description of the moral 
condition of the people, although from the accounts of the annalists 
in Kings and Chronicles, we should suppose that the reformation was 
successful. He tells us (1) of the existence of a generally degraded 
moral condition among the people (iii. 1) ; (2) of the rejection of 
the call to righteousness (iii. 2) ; (3) of the evil character of the 
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princes and judges (iii. 3) ; (4) of the instability and treachery of 
the prophets (iii. 4, a, f Zech. xiii. 2-6) ; (5) of the moral degrada- 
tion of the priests and the disrepute they brought upon the Law of 
- God (iii. 4,4) ; (6) and that, in spite of the corruption, pride was 
felt in belonging to Jehovah, and a false confidence in the protecting 
power of the “sanctuary of the holy mountain” (iii. 11). 

With these elements of opposition to Jehovah and of moral corrup- 
tion remaining in the land, it is indeed no wonder that, as'soon as Josiah 
died, a counter revolution should have set in. Yet, strangely enough, 
the impulse given to the outward worship of Jehovah does not seem 
lost. In the subsequent reigns, He was worshipped very generally, if 
not earnestly or intelligently, by the people ; and, as we have'seen, 
Jeremiah was considered a traitor to: Him, when he prophesied that 
His holy city should have the fate of Shiloh. The ritual was kept up, 
daily ascended the fragrance of the incense and the smoke of the 
holocausts ; although, in the very chambers of the same Temple, men 
who worshipped Jehovah at one hour, adored at another “all the idols 
of the host of Israel.” There were a few who remained true to the 
grand ideal; noble youths like Daniel and his three comrades in 
Babylon, princes like Gedaliah, priests like Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 
These constituted the remnant of Judah, the kernel of life: that 
should spring up into vigorous growth after the captivity, and which 
should. build up a community where the law of the Lord, which 
men now rejected, should be the one and only rule of life. These 
were the “servants of Jehovah,” the types of the -great ‘Servant of 
Jehovah,” for whom. they were preparing the way. Like Him they 
were “despised and rejected of men, men of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,” from whom men turned away their faces. And like Him 
“they bore the griefs and carried the sorrows” of their people. They 
were “ wounded for their transgressions,” they were “ bruised for their 
iniquities,” bore uncomplainingly the chastisement that should bring 
peace to their people, and the stripes which ‘should prove their 
healing. They were the few who “knew Jehovah,” and who: knew 
Him to be the Eternal and Righteous God, and their faith and their 
endurance in the midst of seeming failure won, by God’s help, the 
victory. It is a striking thought that, while the power and might of 
Josiah, and his forcible methods, were fruitless, the quiet influence of 
the faithful few preserved, in the long years of exile, the national ex- 
istence as well as the national religion; and while powerful Israel 
never returned, but passed easily from its impure form of worship into | 
the idolatries of the land of captivity, the remnant of Judah, strong in 
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the faith of the righteous Jehovah, who might be worshipped with 
sacrifices only in Jerusalem, was strong enough, after seventy years 
probation, to return and establish once more the theocracy, in which 
the Law of Jehovah was at once, as the poet sang, “a lantern unto 
their feet and a light unto their paths.” Towards this consummation 
the prophet Zephaniah performed his allotted part, delivered his mes- 
sage, and has, in his recorded prophecy, left it as a graphic picture of 
the condition of his country and countrymen. 

In his day, even those who worshipped Jehovah had not learned 
the lesson of righteousness and morality ; and, in spite of their wicked- 
hess, yet rejoiced in the pride of the city, and were haughty because 
of the holy mountain of God. He looked forward, by faith, to the 
change that would come in time, after God’s judgment had been exe- 
cuted upon the guilty land ; when, though the people shou'd be poor 
and afflicted, and but a remnant of the old glory, they should trust in 
the name of Jehovah. 

The contrast between: Zephaniah and the annalists, which is a con- 
trast only, and not a contradiction, is as marked as his exact corres- 
pondence and’ agreement with Jeremiah in almost every point. Any 
study of the history of the times that will simply follow the annalists 
and neglect the prophetic testimony, must necessarily be incomplete 
and convey an incorrect impression of the condition of affairs. 
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Notes. 
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Modern Chapters and Verses. 


PROF. I. H. HALL, PH.D. 


N the matter of the Modern Chapters and Verses, one point seems 
to have escaped modern notice. (See generally my article Chap- 
ters and Verses, Modern, in Schaff’s Herzog’s Cyclopedia.) That is, 
the fact that, although the Arabic numerals were first printed in the 
margin of a Hebrew Bible in 1660, at the instance of John Leusden, 
an attempt was begun at the same thing in the Hebrew Bible of Plan- 
tinus, small 8vo, Antwerp, 1574. In this volume, every fifth verse is 
marked with Hebrew numerals, after the fashion already long in vogue ; 
but the first 16 pages (that is, the first sheet) has also the Arabic nu- 
merals in the margin, opposite the beginning of each verse, like the 
modern Hebrew Bibles. The last verse thus numbered is Genesis 
Xxxi. 4, verse 5 beginning the next page. 

After I had discovered this fact for myself, I found that it was noted 
in Masch’s Le Long, Pars i., Cap: i., Sect. i., § xxxvi. 1., as follows : 
“‘ Capita et versus Judzorum more sunt distincti; at in prima codicis 
plagu!a singulis commatibus numerus arabicus in margine est adscrip- 
tus.” Whether the other Plantin Bible of the same date (also 1573), 
in smaller form, has the same phenomenon or not I am unable to say ; 
though Masch says, “‘ Altera editio in forma minori ab hac non nisi 
forma differt.”” _The only copy of that edition, which is ordinarily ac- 
cessible to me, is at present boxed up. But the Plantin Peshitto Syriac 
New Testament of both forms, — the first, (about) 1573 ; the second, 
1575,-—have the Arabic verse-numbers in the margin. 

Also, though in the New Testament the modern verses were made 
by Robert Stephen for his Latin Concordance of 1555, and are com- 
monly reported to have been first used for reference in that book, 
the fact is that the first references made by the modern verse-numbers 
appear in the marginal references of his first New Testament divided 
into verses (1551), in the “ Index” of the same, and in the “ Harmonia 
Evangelica””’ which forms a past of the second volume of the same. 
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The caption of the “ Index ” is worth quoting as the first literary record 
on the subject: “‘ Index eorum quae in Novo Testamento docentur. 
Primus numerus, caput: alter, versum significat.” 





Aiamos, II. Cor. iv. 17 and v. 1. 
REV. W. H. COBB. 


THESE three consecutive verses refute the theory that aidmos is not 
a time-word, as distinctly as though they were written with that object 
in view. In iv. 17 we find the following contrasts : — 


Ortipews ddéys 
ehadpov Bdpos 
mapavrixa, aiwviov. 


The A. V. renders zapavrixa “but for a moment.” Similarly the 
R. V. “for the moment.” The contrast holds aidmoy strictly to the 
sense “everlasting.” The next verse gives two more  »ppositions : — 

7a Brerdpeva ra py Brerdspeva 
mpocKapa, aida. 

Both versions render “temporal” and “eternal.” Alford brings 
out the contrast still more sharply: “not ‘ nw ‘belonging to 
time,’ but ‘/eezing,’ ‘ only for a time.’” 

Following the etymology of apécxapos, I should translate thus: 
“the things that are seen are for @ season, but the things that are not 
seen are for ever.” 


The apostle still pursues his contrasts in the verse that follows, 
Voi = 


oixia TOU OKHVOUS oixiay dxeiporolrov 
éri-yetos év Tots odpavois 
xatadvO7 aisveov. 


Both versions render “ dissolved” and “eternal.” Aidvov there- 
fore = dxardAvrov, indestructible, z.e. never-ending. There is no im- 
portant variation in the Greek authorities forthe above verses. Either 
of them singly witnesses for the temporal sense of aidyos; as com- 
bined in immediate succession, the testimony has great force. No 
doubt it is possible to evade this force ; and, indeed, if the Bible had 
said, in so many words, “ eternal punishment is endless,” the obvious 
comment would be: “that is, it has nothing to do with end; it per- 
tains to a sphere where the terms ‘beginning’ and ‘end’ have no 
meaning.” 
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Matt. xii. 43-45. 


PROF. E. P. GOULD. 


Tue form of this statement, in both Matthew and Luke (xi. 24-26), 
makes our Lord say that the disastrous result takes place whenever 
the unclean spirit leaves a man. The condition of all that follows is 
found in that one act of leaving. This is manifestly absurd, and the 
only way to get rid of the absurdity is to extend the conditional part 
of the statement through verse 44, so that it will read, “‘ Whenever 
the unclean spirit has gone out from the man, and goes through 
waterless places, seeking rest and finding it not; and it says, I will 
return into my house, whence I came out ; and having come, it finds 
it empty, swept and garnished ; then it goes and takes with it seven 
other spirits, more evil than itself, and having entered, they dwell 
there, and that man’s last condition becomes worse than the first.”’ 
That is, the thing which determines the spirit’s return is that he finds 
the house unoccupied, and the lesson is that a man must not only ex- 
pel his evil spirits, but fill himself with good ones. But it does not 
follow that the house is left empty whenever the evil spirit departs. 
Or the statement may be left as it is, simply introducing a conditional 
particle before eipicxe in verse 44, so that it will read, “and having 
come, if it finds it empty.” What is wanted is to make this one thing, 
on which evidently the result depends, contingent. 

It has occurred to the writer that the evident misplacing of the con- 
nectives in the Greek gospels may have arisen from the use of the simple 
connectives in the Aramaic speech of Jesus. There, the simple copula- 
tive conjunctions being used, the logical connections of the several 
statements are not indicated, but left to be implied from the nature of 
the whole and the evident relations of the parts. Then, in transferring 
it into Greek, it is easy to see how the proper connection of the parts 
may have been missed. 























Proceedings. 


—_—wHo 


HE seventh meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 

Exegesis occurred, according to appointment, in the Library 

of the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., at 2.30 P.M., 
June sth, 1883. 

There were present Profs. Beecher, Bissell, Briggs; Rev. W. H. 
Cobb ; Profs. Dwight, Ferguson, Gardiner, Gould, Hall; Rev. Drs. 
Hibbard, Jewett; Rev. R. W. Micou; Prof. Mitchell; Rev. Dr. 
Mombert ; Profs. Prentice and Schaff. 

In the absence of the President and Vice-President, Prof. Dwight 
was chosen: President pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and bails 

The committee of arrangements announced that they had appointed, 
subject to the approval of the Society, a recegs from 6 to 7.30 P.M., to 


be followed by the transaction of the business of the Society and . 


the election of officers, and then by the hour for short notes. Also 
another session at 9 A.M. the following day. 

The report was accepted and the arrangement adopted. 

It was voted that the President be requested to appoint a committee 
to nominate officers. He subsequently appointed as such committee, 
Profs. Beecher, Bissell, and Gardiner. 

At 3.10 the first paper was read by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., on 
“The Argument £ Sidentio.” It occupied until 4.07, and was dis- 
cussed until the recess. . 

On assembling at 7.30, in the absence of Prof. Dwight, Prof. Beecher 
was chosen President fro fem. 

Letters of regret at unavoidable.absence from: many: members were 
read. 

The Council reported that they had fixed upon New York as the 
place, and the Christmas holidays as the time, of the next meeting ; 
the day and room to be determined by a Committee, consisting of 
Drs. Short, Briggs, and Schaff. 

The Council recommended that the price of the Journal for 1881 
be fixed at $1 to members elected since its publication. This recom- 
mendation was adopted by vote of the Society. 
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The Council at this time, and on the following morning, recom- 
mended the following persons for election as members : — 


Rev. S. J. Andrews, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. George F. Moore, Andover, Mass. 
“Frank E. Woodruff, ° x 
“Edward Y. Hinks, “f a 
«John P. Taylor, * Kg 
Rev. C. R. Gillet, Union Theol. Sem., New York. 
“© Newman Smythe, D.D., |New Haven, Conn. 
“« James R. Riggs, Cranford, N.J. 
Prof. F. A. Gast, Theol. Sem. of German Ref’d Ch., 


Lancaster, Pa. 
“cc 


Jas. C. Vaa Benschoten, 


LL.D., Middletown, Conn. 
And they were thereupon duly elected. 


The Committee on the Nomination of Officers made their report, 
and it was laid on the table until the following morning. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented and also postponed, the Pres- 
ident having, on motion, appointed an auditing committee, consisting 
of Profs. Prentice and Gould. 

At 8.30 short notes were given as follows : — 


By Prof. Hall, on the notation of verses in the Hebrew Bible. 
By ti W. H. Cobb, on the title sAwh bye i in the Psalms. 
“i on aidmos as a time-word. 
By Rev. Dr. Mombert, on Tyndaie’s Pentateuch. 
By Prof. Gould, on Matt. xii. 43. 
By Rev. Dr. Jewett, on the Samaritan and Arabic words for “to create.” 


These notes, and the discussion upon them, having occupied until 
10 P.M., the Society adjourned to 9 a.m. on Wednesday. 

Wednesday, the Society reassembled at 9 A.M. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, showing a balance of $344.93 in 
the treasury. The report was accepted and referred to the Auditing 
Committee. 

The Auditing Committee reported, after having examined the report 
and vouchers, and found everything correct. 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Krauth, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, since the last meeting, was announced. 

Tributes were paid to the memory of Dr. Krauth by Drs. Schaff, 
Momberi, and Hall, Rev. W. H. Cobb, and others. ' 
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The report of the Committee on the Nomination of Officers was 
taken up. : 

The Committee nominated the former officers (with the exception 

of the Secretary, who was unable to serve longer, and Prof. Mead, who 
" was absent from the country), and they were elected as follows : — 


Rev. D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D. . . . . . President. 
Rev. James Srronc, D.D., LL.D. . . . . . . Vice-President. 
Rev. H. G. MitcuHett, Ph.D. . . . . 2 © . Seeretary. 
Rev. C. A. Briccs, D.D. . . . 1. «© « «© «© TDveasurer. 
Rev. Ezra Assot, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. Gero. E. Day, D.D., 

Rev. Timotuy Dwicat, D.D., 
Pror. CHARLES SHORT, LL.D., 
Rev. E. C. ‘Bissett, D.D., 


Additional Members 
of the Council. 


Prof. E. P. Gould read the next paper, beginning at 10 A.M., on 
“The Argument of Romans ix.-xi.,” and occupied until 11. This 
paper was dicussed until 11.40, when further discussion was postponed 

, until after the reading of the next paper. 

At 11.40 the last paper was read by Prof. Henry Ferguson, occupy- 
ing until 12.25, on “The Prophet Zephaniah and his Times.” This 
was discussed until 12.40, when 

After the reading of the rough minutes, at 12.53, the Society ad- 
journed. 

FREDERIC GARDINER, 
Secretary. 
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The Independent Legislation of Deuteronomy. 


PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 


HE importance of the Book of Deuteronomy in all discussions 
touching the age and origin of the Pentateuch cannot well be 
over-estimated. Leading critics, indeed, like De Wette! and Graf,2 
have regarded it as decisive battle-ground. Lying in the midst of the 
supposed development of Pentateuchal literature from Moses to Ezra, 
it ought to show, if it appear anywhere, positive evidence of the evo- 
lution then in progress. It ought to show this especially in its legis- 
lation, which, as the name “ Deuteronomy ” imports, forms the body, 
and is undoubtedly the main object of the work. It ought to show it 
most of all in such laws as are original with this book, and intrinsically 
represent it. 

It is said of the Pentateuchal codes in general that they but reflect, 
in their several parts, the changing social and ethical standard of the 
Hebrew people during many hundred years previous to the Exile. If 
this be true, and they are in no sense ideal or prophetical in character, 





1 Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung. Neu bearbeitet von Schrader, 
Berlin, 1869, pp. 322 ff., 322 ff.; and Studien u. Kritiken, 1837, p. 953: “The 
view taken of Deuteronomy is for the criticism of the Pentateuch decisive.” 

2 Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, p. 4 f.; of. also Kleinert, 
Das Deuteronomium, p. 3: “Denn zwar dieses erkennt De Wette an, und hat 
damit fiir seine Nachfolger einen Fingerzeig gegeben, dessen Nichtbeachtung fast 
immer der kritischen Untersuchung zur Schadigung gereicht hat: dass in dem 
Deuteronomium das 86s po: rod ore fiir die ganze kritische Frage iiher den Pen- 
tateuch gegeben ist.” Wellhausen, on the other hand, with a good deal of unneces- 
sary bravado, rules the whole matter out of the discussion as something already 
settled. He says (Geschichte, p. 9): “ Ueber den Ursprung des Deuteronomiums 
herrscht noch weniger Zweifel; in allen Kreisen, wo iiberhaupt auf Anerkennung 
wissenschaftlicher Resultate zu rechnen ist, wird anerkannt, dass es in der. Zeit 
verfasst ist, in der es entdeckt . . . wurde.” 
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the peculiar product of a superhuman revelation, or inspiration at the 
genesis, and throughout the progress of a much more limited develop- 
ment, the fact should appear most plainly, not in the features that are 
common to all of them, but rather in such as are exceptional and in- 
dividual. There are some laws, as for example that regarding public 
worship, or that of the feasts, which, in a form more or less modified, 
appear in each of the three great divisions of the Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion. In such cases there is ample room for discussion, in fact, im- 
perative need of it, on a host of questions quite apart from the main 
question. It must first of all be determined whether these diverse 
forms are, as alleged, the result of widely varying circumstances of 
place and time, or may fairly be regarded as evidence simply of 
another point of view within the same period, and on the part of the 
same legislator. Where, however, a law is found in but one of these 
divisions, and in but one form, the area of debatable ground is greatly 
lessened. We are then prepared at once to test our critical theory_ 
concerning the age of the document, and to do it under circum- 
stances of the least embarrassment. 

Now, it is well known that no inconsiderable portion of the Deutero- 
nomic laws are of this character. And it is a highly significant fact 
. in itself, since it is just what we might expect on the traditional 
hypothesis, that this code chronologically concludes the legislation 
of the Pentateuch. But it is also of value as furnishing a capital 
opportunity to prove the validity of a favorite tenet of many modern 
critics. 

Out of the full score of these early laws original with Deuteronomy, 
and confined to it, there are some, it is true, of such a nature that a 
chronological test can only with difficulty be applied to them. But 
with the majority it is quite otherwise. Their response to such a test 
is both immediate and categorically direct. The only question re- 
maining to be asked, z.e., for those who will press a question of this 
sort, is whether these laws are seriously meant, or, like the so-called 
“Blue Laws ” of Connecticut, are but guasi statutes, whose originator 
was satisfied if they were founded on fact, and were not easily dis- 
tinguishable from fact. 

The first example of a law peculiar to Deuteronomy is that con- 
cerning seduction to idolatry. It occupies the entire thirteenth chap- 
ter, and appears in three sections: (1) as applying to false prophets 
(vv. 2-6) ; (2) to individual members of the community whom it 
rigorously singles out trom the most intimate relationships (vv. 7-12) ; 
and (3) to whole cities which might become infected with the crime 
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(vv. 13-19). The close logical connection, both of ,the subject and 
its treatment with what immediately precedes, is the first thing that 
attracts attention. 

The Deuteronomic code, opening with the twelfth chapter, begins 
with a command addressed to the people to totally destroy idolatry and 
remove every vestige of it from the land which the Lord their God is 
giving them as a possession (xii. 2-4). Next follow directions re- 
specting their own place of worship. There is to be but one such 
place, and the Lord himself will designate it (xii. 5-28). Then comes 
the present law prohibiting under penalties, the severest known to the 
Pentateuch, efforts from any quarter to draw away the people into 
heathenism. In these three phases of the law, together with a later 
section (xvii. 2-5) on the punishment of Hebrew idolaters, we have 
what seems intended to be a complete presentation of the subject as 
well in its positive as its negative side. And it is not easy to see how 
any code could have more fully met the requirements of the case on 
the supposition that the Israelitish people are what and where they 
purport to be. It offers, by far, the most developed form of Penta- 
teuchal legislation on this theme. That of the middle books, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is supposed to have originated during the 
Exile, when the popular spirit of opposition to idolatry really culmi- 
nated, is not only less comprehensive but much less stringent. And 
what more natural? The gigantic evil against which a struggle, un- 
successful for a full millennium was to be undertaken, now fairly con- 
fronted them. Every part of the law breathes the spirit of originality 
and of initiatory movement. There are two allusions to the exodus 
from Egypt (vv. 6, 11). The crossing of the Jordan is in immediate 


prospect ; participial forms and the future tense of the verb charac- 


terize every reference to the promised land. 

On the contrary, there is nothing in the times of King Josial., eight 
centuries later, where critics would anchor our code, save his -ingular 
zeal for purity of worship, that could suggest the origin of such a stat- 
ute in his time. He did, it is true, slay on their own altars some 
priests of the high places of Samaria (II. Kings «xiii. 20) ; but the 
history of that period furnishes no occasion for the peculiar specifica- 
tions of our law touching idolatrous prophets (vv. >-6) ; and its form, 
in other respects, especially in its allusions to Canaanitish neighbors, 
would have been an anachronism at so late a day. It is universally 
admitted that the reforms of Josiah were largely inspired and directed 
by this law. But how is it to be accounted for, unless by the account 
it gives of itself? On no principle of development could it have been 


sreceeaieaceantnaietintaits 
por vers vanmse omen nam 


| 
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the spontaneous product of the age wherein it wrought so mightily. 
The reformation in the days of Hezekiah and other earlier kings is 
also evidence against it. If, however, from the period of the Con- 
quest, it had existed and lain comparatively dormant, but now, when 
the divided kingdom was hastening to its fall, under the divine Provi- 
dence it had come to its inherited right and its legitimate influence, 
the prodigious effects produced may be readily understood. There is 
many an analogous fact in the history of Christianity. In the vegetable 
world, too, as is well known, there are plants that reach their bloom 
only after lengthy periods of seeming unproductiveness. But there is 
no period when the flower is not present in germ, or that all the 
energies of the plant are not steadily working towards it. 

The next independent law of Deuteronomy relates to the appoint- 
ment of judges and officers (xvi. 18), “Judges and officers shall ye 
appoint for yourselves in all your gates.” By “judges,” magistrates 
seem to be meant, and by “ officers,” their assistants. In a second 
passage (xvii. 8-13) it is further enjoined that if these local magistrates 
find any case brought before them for decision too difficult, they — 
the judges or elders, not the people — may carry it up to the central 
place of worship and submit it to the Levitical priests or to the judge, 
Z.¢., supreme magistrate who might be ruling in those days ; a verdict 
thus obtained should be irreversible. The law obviously contemplates 
a settled order of things in the land of Canaan. It does not, how- 
ever, presuppose it. The cities referred to are those which the Lord 
their God is on the point of giving them (i139) . It shows, no 
doubt, an, advance as it respects the institutions of the wilderness 
(Ex. xviii. 13-26 ; G Numb. xi. 16, 17, 24-29), but an advance along 
the same line. The original provision for seventy elders is so extended 
as to adapt it to circumstances in immediate prospect. The dignity 
and the civil power which, up to this time, had inhered in Moses and 
the high priest are now to be vested in the priests of the central sanc- 
tuary and the chief magistrate of the nation. 

And this arrangement seems actually to have been carried out, at 
least in its main features, in the post-Mosaic history, by Joshua (viii. 
33, xxiv. 1), during the time of the Judges (cf. Ruth iv. 1-9), and 
in the life of Samuel. It is maintained, however, that in this whole 
matter our author simply imputes to Moses something that must have 
originated at a much later day. Even so conservative a critic as 
Riehm! affirms that the existence in his time of a court of appeal is 





1 Gesetagebung Mosis, p.62; Wéorterbuch, s.v. “ Gerichtswesen.” 
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presupposed by the writer of Deuteronomy. And inasmuch as the 
history gives us no account of an institution like it before the reign of 
Jehosaphat (II. Chron. xix. 8-11) five centuries later, we must con- 
clude that the law relating to judges and officers was made after his 
day. To this reasoning and conclusion alike we are quite unprepared 
to subscribe. For, in the first place, if anything is taken for granted 
in the Deuteronomic law of the higher court, it is the possibility, and 
the custom of appeal, not the existence of this very court. With 
such a general custom the people had been familiar at least for a gen- 
eration, the harder questions having all along been carried to Moses 
and Aaron, and after Aaron’s death to Moses and Eleazer (Numb. 
xxvii. 2). This practice was now to be continued, the highest civil 
authority acting for the lawgiver. In the second place, the court in- 
stituted by Jehosaphat was, in some of its features, a totally different 
affair from the one before us. It was composed of priests and Levites, 
instead of Levitical priests. It had a civil as well as ecclesiastical 
head acting at one and the same time. Our law presents them as 
acting independently. The civil head is represented by a family chief 
of Judah (“799), an official unknown to Deuteronomy in this connec- 
tion, with whom are associated also some of the chiefs of the fathers 
of Israel; while the high priest is the ecclesiastical head. In the 
third place, we find David, a hundred and fifty years before the time 
of Jehosaphat, apparently guided in his appointment of officials by 
the Deuteronomic code (I. Chron. xxiii. 1-4, xxvi. 29-32). It 
might, indeed, be objected that this account of what David did is 
found only in the much depreciated history of the Chronicler. But 
if the second of his books be competent authority for the alleged 
acts of Jehosaphat, the first should be thought no less so for those of 
David. 

The law for the punishment of Hebrew idolaters (xvii. 2-5) has 
been already casually mentioned in connection with that concerning 
seduction to idolatry. Like the latter, it professes to be anticipatory 
legislation (v. 2) ; and there would be no. further need of calling 
attention to it, were it not for a peculiar species of idolatry to which 
it refers: “And hath gone and served other gods and worshipped 
them as the sun or the moon or any of the host of heaven which I 
have not commanded” (v. 3). The worship of the heavenly bodies, 
Sabzeanism, is here recognized as a possibility. But from the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament (II. Kings xxi. 3 ff.; II. Chron. 
xxxiii. 3 ff.), we learn that the public introduction of such worship 
in Judah took place in the reign of Manasseh at the beginning of the 
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seventh century before Christ. It is accordingly held that the present 
law would be out of place in the time of Moses, the tacit assumption, 
of course, being that a law never precedes, but always follows, the out- 
break of the crime against which it is directed. 

But, were such a principle to be admitted in the present case, the 
conclusion reached would by no means follow, since there is over- 
whelming evidence that this particular form of idolatry had been 
known to the Israelites from the beginning. The kingdom of Jsrae/ 
had practised it long before the time of Manasseh, as witnessed to 
by the Books of Kings (II. Kings xvii. 16). Amos, too (v. 26 f.), dur- 
ing the reign of Jeroboam II., makes direct reference, as is now 
acknowledged by the best authorities, to the worship of Saturn in the 
northern kingdom, naming the planet both by its Accadian and its 
Assyrian title.! 

It is indisputable, moreover, that sun, moon, and star worship was 
one of the most primitive and universal forms of idolatry among 
the leading nations with which the Hebrews during the Mosaic period 
came in contact. It lay at the basis of the Baal and Astarte cultus 
ef their Canaanitish neighbors. Its prevalence in Egypt is proved 
by the monuments.? And how seriously Abraham’s Chaldzean ancestry 
was devoted to it, appears from the fact that in the wedge-shaped 
inscriptions of their day, the uniform ideographic representation of 
the divinity was a star.3 Hence, so far from finding it strange that 
we meet with an alleged Mosaic law of this sort in Deuteronomy, we 
should think it strange if under the circumstances supposed it were 
not there. 





1 See Riehm’s Wérterbuch, s.v. “ Assyrien,” “Sonne,” “Sterne”; also 
Schrader, Die Keilinschriften, etc. 2te Aufl., p. 442, and in Studien und Kri- 
tiken, 1874, pp. 324-322. Hommel, too (Die Vorsemitischen Culturen i. (2), 
p- 204), speaks of the renowned temple of the goddess of the Moon, which the old 
king of Ur, Ur-bagas (c. 2870 B.c.), and his son Dungi built ; and still further 
(p. 209), of a temple of the Sun at Larsa, the Ellasar of Gen. xiv. 1. Rawlinson, 
in The Religions of the Ancient World (p. 145), says of the religion of the 
Pheenicians, “That Shamas or Shemesh, ‘the Sun,’ was worshipped separately 
from Baal has been already mentioned. In Assyria and Babylonia he was one of 
the foremost deities; and his cult among the Phcenicians is witnessed to by such 
names as Abed-Shemesh, which is found in two of the native inscriptions. ... 
The sun-worship of the Phoenicians seems to have been accompanied by a use of 
sun-images of which we have perhaps a specimen in the accompanying figure which 
occurs on a votive tablet found in Numidia.” 

2 Cf. Ebers, s.v. “ Egypten,” in Riehm’s Worterb.; also s.v. “ Gebet,” idem. 
8 Jdem., s.v. “ Assyrien.” Cf. Rawlinson, Ancient Mon., i., pp. 125, 127. 
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Besides, the form of the statute is not to be overlooked : “ And hath 
gone and served other gods . . . which I have not commanded.” A 
certain kind of worship then had been enjoined. We cannot well be 
mistaken in supposing that the second of the ten commandments is 
specially referred to. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me,”’ 
and especially the clause, “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image or any likeness of that which is in heaven above” (Ex. xx. 3, 4). 
And we are confirmed in this view by what is said in a previous 
chapter of Deuteronomy (iv. 19), where the writer, indirectly com- 
menting on the giving of the law at Horeb, alludes to this very thing, 
2.¢., interprets the second commandment, as it would seem in this 
sense: “And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou 
seest the sun and the moon and the stars, all the host of heaven, 
shouldst be led to worship and serve them.” So that the force of the 
concluding words of our law, “worship any of the host of heaven 
which I have not commanded,” may fairly be said to be, “ which I 
have elsewhere already forbidden.” 

We come next in order to the Jaw of the king (Deut. xvii. 14-20). 
Fault has often been found with the original political constitation of 
the Hebrew people, as formulated in the Pentateuch, on the ground 
of its impracticability. It was, to some extent, impracticable and 
for avery natural reason. A pure theocracy would be wholly practi- 
cable only among unfallen or perfectly sanctified men. But it is not 
to be regarded as a defect of the Mosaic constitution that it put for- 
ward so unique and noble an ideal ; that it pursued it till its practica- 
bility at that time, and under the circumstances that then prevailed, 
was fully demonstrated ; or, further, that from the first it foresaw the 
exigencies that would arise (Gen. xvii. 16, xxxvi. 31, xlix. 10), and 
made provision for them by means of statutes designed to regulate 
and limit what might not be wholly prevented. The law of the king, 
as we find it recorded in Deuteronomy, is, on its face, framed in anti- 
cipation of a juncture to arise. It looks forward to a period when 
the Canaanites shall have been dispossessed, their lard apportioned, 
and Israel definitely settled in it (6 N5, BA), Bev’). The demand 
for a king would then arise. It would come from the people. Per- 
mission is granted to comply with this demand conditionally, and 
directions given in detail, concerning the manner of the sovereign’s 
choice, the title he shall bear ( by not our or ), the govern- 
ment of his household, his income, his relative position among his 
brethren, the succession and other matters, in a way to set him wholly 
apart from any contemporaneous kings, so, indeed, as to show that he 
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was to be a king under the peculiar conditions of a government that 
must still be recognized as, in the end, theocratic. The law, in short, 
is Mosaic in the finest shading of its phraseology. It is true that some 
temptations and evil practices of kings in general—in the event 
proving to be also those of later Israelitish kings, like Solomon — 
seem to have been directly in mind throughout, and guarded against. 
But with the knowledge of what the kings of Egypt and Canaan were, 
what less could have been expected of such a man as Moses, to say 
nothing of the fact that our book represents him as a prophet. 

On the other hand, there are features of this law which plainly 
preclude the theory of its supposed origin, near the close of the 
seventh century, B.c. What sense in such a supposition in tie 
injunction that a foreigner was not to be set up as king? Already, 
for centuries, the succession had been firmly established in the family 
of David.! 

Or, in forbidding to lead the people back again to Egypt? Sucha 
return had not been thought of since the first crossing of the Tordan ; 
although so familiar a subject in the mouths of the people in Moses’ 
time (Ex. xvi. 3; Numb. xi. 5, xiv. 4). 

It is true that we do not find Samuel, when long after th-. subject 
of a king is broached by the discontented people (I. Sam. viii. 1 ff.), 
quoting this law. And there is excellent reason for his not doing so. 
He is looking at the matter and speaking of it from the point of view 
of his petitioners. He calls attention to the additional and oppressive 
burdens the new office will entail on them ; to the more than question- 
able spirit and form in which their request is made. It is true that he 
feels obliged to condemn the project, as it is brought before him, just 
as Gideon had already done (Judges viii. 22-23) ; and that, finally, 
in those particular circumstances— as in any circumstances if the 
best thing were wanted —the request for a king is conceded under 
protest. But there is just as little reason on this ground for holding 
that Samuel was unacquainted with the Deuteronomic law of the king, 
as there is for holding that Hosea was not acquainted with it, whe 





1 Delitzsch (Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft, etc., 1880, p. 565) has 
sufficiently answered the point made by Prof. Robertson Smith (Answer to 
the Amended Libel, p. 26), who refers to Is. viii. 5, “ wonach die syrisch-ephraim- 
tische Ligue die Davidische Dynastie zu. beseitigen und einen Syrer Ben-Tab’el 
zum K6nige von Juda zu machen gedachte, indem er dabei bemerkt, dass eine 
Partei in Juda dieses Vorhaben begiinstigte. Aber woher weiss er dass so 


gewiss? Es ist nichts als auf streitiger und mehr als unwahrscheinlicher Deutung 
von les. 8, 6 beruhende Vermuthung.” 
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also says (xiii. 11) that God gave to Israel a king in his anger; or 
that St. Stephen (Acts xiii. 21) was ignorant both of Samuel’s and of 
Hosea’s words, because in his reference to the choice of Saul as king 
he says not a word of there being any opposition te it. The people 
of Samuel’s time, it is evident, knew cf the law ; they do not overlook 
the advantage they have in it in the appeal they make. They use 
its language almost word for word in Hebrew, “make us a king to 
judge us like all the nations” (I. Sam. viii. 5; o£ Deut. xvii. 14). 
And it has been noticed that the whole context is saturated with 
Deuteronomic expressions and ideas.! 

Not inferior in importance to this law of the king, among the inde- 
pendent statutes of the present code, is that relating to the prophet 





1Cf. Sime, Kingiom of All Israel (London, 1883), pp. 35--38; and 
Prof. Green in the Sunday School Times for Oct. 6, 13, 1883. The in- 
genious theory of Ewald adopted by Riehm (Gesefagebung Mosis, p. 81 ff.), 
that in the specification of our law that the king “shall not multiply horses to 
himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he may multiply 
horses,” the hiring out of Israelites as mercenaries to the Egyptian king is meant; 
and that such a state of things might well have existed in the time of Manasseh 
is utterly lacking in documentary support. The only passage that even looks in 
this direction is the threatening contained in Deut. xxviii. 68, that in case of 
unfaithfulness the people shall be carried down to Egypt in ships. Aside from 
this there is not a hint of such a possibility in the biblical books. And it is 
impossible to suppose that if a project so repugnant to the Jewish spirit and insti- 
tutions had been entertained, it would have been so completely overlooked. 

Moreover, in the narrative of the crowning of Joash, c. 878 B.c. (II. Kings xi. 12), 
there is a notable allusion to a law of some kind that was committed to him. It 
is said of the high-priest on that occasion that he brought forth the king’s son, 
and put the crown and the testimony upon him. On the word FY; Thenius 
says (Com., in loco) that it was not an ornament, not a phylactery.on the crown, 
not the royal insignia, but the law, a book in which Mosaic regulations had been 
written. This conclusion is certainly in harmony with the uniform employment of 
the word in the Old Testament. And Kleinert (Deuteronomium, p. 97), with 
other first-rate authorities supposes that our Deuteronomic law of the king is 
specially meant. Whether this be so, or as seems more likely, it be the entire 
code of Deuteronomy that is referred to (cf Deut. xvii. 18, 19), there can be 
little doubt that it was considered the proper thing to do to put a written copy of 
some portion of the Pentateuchal law in the hands of the king on his accession. 
And since this is one of the very things enjoined in the statute we are now con- 
sidering, it is to be inferred that the custom arose in this way through the 
mediation of the priests, in whose hands it was kept. 
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(xviii. 15-19). “A prophet from the midst of thee, from thy breth- 
ren like myself, shall the Lord thy God raise up unto thee,” etc. It 
is most singularly introduced in connection with a prohibition of 
magic, to which, in fact, it holds a subordinate position. Moses is 
the speaker. He assumes as something well understood, that this 
prophet had been already provided for at the giving of the law in 
Sinai, although we have no other reccrd of such a provision. He 
declares that when he comes he will be the mouth-piece of Jehovah 
to Israel, and that whoever refuses to hear him, it will be required of 
him. 

Nowhere is the personality of the great mediator of the Sinaitic 
covenant more distinctly impressed on an utterance of the Pentateuch. 
Now, let it be supposed that it was not he. Let us look for a moment 
at the hypothesis, that it is some unknown prophet or priest of many 
centuries later who is speaking here, as if he were Moses. What 
must have been the man’s temerity to press his impersonation to the 
extent that he not only makes the suppositious law-giver say that the 
coming prophet will be like himself, but refer to an event in his own 
and their past history, concerning which the Pentateuch is silent, and 
the people of that later day were probably ignorant? How strange 
the working of his mind, especially if he were himself a prophet, that 
he should introduce in so dubious a connection, 2.¢., as subordinate to 
a law on magic, the matter of Hebrew prophecy, and the culmination 
of it too, an institution surpassed by no other in its grandeur and 
importance. 

It is not to be supposed that critics who reject the Mosaic avthor- 
ship of these laws will, with Delitzsch and others, see in the present one 
a direct, not to say exclusive, prophetic reference to the Messiah. 
They would rather choose to hold, it is likely, that if there be a latent 
allusion to such a possible outcome of prophecy, it is simply the prod- 
uct of a wholly natural hope and aspiration of the Jewish mind. 
But, if this be so, and we have before us simply an ex fost facéo refer- 
ence to Hebrew prophets and prophecy in general, as they had come 
to be, and to be known long before the conjectured date of Deuter- 
onomy, it is certainly a surprising and well-nigh incredible circum- 
stance. The almost surreptitious manner of its introduction, as we 
have said, puzzles us. It presents, moreover, but a single one of the 
prophet’s many-sided functions. It characterizes men like Samuel, 
Gad, and Elijah, Obadiah, Amos, and Jonah as being like Moses, 
which would set everybody to thinking of more respects in which they 
were quite unlike him. It speaks of a prophet, has the office prin- 
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cipally in mind, when more than a score and a half of them, differing 
from one another as widely as Elisha and Jeremiah had already ap- 
peared, whose activities had extended over a period of five hundred 
years. It offers as a criterion to prove the claims of such as might 
give themselves out for prophets, the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
their predictions ; when such:seers of the distant future as Isaiah 
and Micah were then upon the stage, for whom so specific a test © 
would have been as inappropriate as it was fitting for the sporadic 
prophets and their imitators in the early days. 

We meet next, in the series of laws now under review, with one 
against the removing of landmarks (Deut. xix. 14) : “Thou shalt not 
remove the boundary line of thy neighbor which those going before 
have placed as a boundary in thy inheritance which thou shalt inherit 
in the land the Lord thy God is giving thee for a possession.” The 
reference, plainly, is to the fraudulent displacement of boundaries 
separating one’s landed property from that of his neighbor. How 
serious a breach of equity it was regarded may be inferred from the 
circumstance that it is one of the acts singled out in the 27th chapter 
of this book for special execration. The important point now to be 
considered, however, is a supposed anachronism of the writer in rep- 
resenting Moses as saying, D/3YN7 4 "WN “ which those going 
before have set as a boundary.” It is rendered by some, “ which the 
forefathers,” or “ thy forefathers set as a boundary,” and is accordingly 
regarded as a clear /apsus penne of our guasi legislator of the Exo- 
dus. But there is not only no necessity for this rendering, there is, 
as it seems fo us, no propriety in it. The word @ 979% is found with- 
out the article or any pronominal or other limitation. It means simply 
“‘ predecessors,” and might justly be employed in such a connection by - 
one who was legislating not for any particular emergency, but for the 
whole future of the covenant people. And that it is used in this sense 
here and not in that of “ forefathers ” who had already departed, the 
context is conclusive proof. The “boundaries” spoken of are those 
of the land which the Lord their God is on the point of giving them 
(7719). This participle is as characteristic a feature of all references 
to the land of Canaan in our code as "¥3) is of the formula by which 
the central sanctuary is designated. And the criticism that would 
impute to our law-giver, whoever he may be, the folly of expressing, 
within the limits of a single verse, ideas so contradictory as that the 
Israelites had long been settled in Canaan, and that they had not yet 
entered it, condemns itself. 





* 1 Note the significant change in phraseology in Prov. xxii. 28. Cf also Hos. v. 10. 
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But to possess and occupy Canaan meant a long and bitter conflict. 
It is natural, therefore, to find no inconsiderable part of our code 
devoted to military operations and rules of war. How captives are to 
be treated, cleanliness in camp, what cities are to be spared and what 
destroyed, the demolition of heathen shrines. These are some of the 
timely topics treated by our law-giver on the eve of the conquest. Of 
a like nature is the one we now take up, regarding preparation for 
battle (Deut. xx. 1-9, xxiv. 5). It is most unique in character, and 
bears in every part the evidence of strict historic truthfulness. 

First, there is an appeal for courage in view of superior members 
and strength. He who had brought them out of Egypt would be 
with them. Should they see horses and chariots, they were not to be 
afraid of them. - Afraid of horses and chariots! Childish admonition 
if it be not childlike and genuine! In Hezekial’s and in Josiah’s 
time the land already swarmed with them. Ahab alone was master 
of a good two thousand chariots of war (¢/. Is. ii. 7). And next, the 
very process of entering on a campaign is simply detailed. It is as- 
sumed, in harmony with Numbers (i. 3), that the whole male popula- 
tion, over twenty years of age, and capable of bearing arms is at the 
place of muster. It is assumed, further, in accord with instructions 
of the same book (xxvi. 2), that full lists of those subject to military 
duty are in the hands of the Shoterim. It is also assumed that a 
priest specially designated for the purpose (37): again in de- 
pendence on the Book of Numbers (xxxi. 6), where Phinehas acted 
in this capacity, will be present to hearten and inspire the host with 
his trumpet and his brave words. It is assumed that the Shoterim, 
who have the muster-rolls, are empowered, not only to address the 
assembled levies, retain or dismiss at will such as are found eligible 
or ineligible for active service (with v. 6, cf Lev. xix. 3 f.), but also 
to divide and subdivide them into battalions and companies, set them 
in battle array, and place suitable leaders at their head.!_ The entire 
arrangement, in short, is peculiarly primitive, and appropriate only to 
the earliest periods of the commonwealth. After the rise of king, 
court, and, mighty men of war, after Saul’s second year, when three 
thousand chosen men were made the nucleus of a standing army, 
especially after David’s day, when royal body-guards were customary, 
and foreign mercenaries began to be employed, such an arrangement 
would have been antiquated and impossible. 





1 YY is clearly the object, not the subject, of YIP. It is required both by 
the context and by the fact that this verb is not used intransitively. 
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The “reatment of hostile cities that are not of Canaan is also made 
the subject of special legislation in our code (xx. 10-14, 19, 20), 
and the manner of its introduction is full of meaning. The ‘law-giver 
had just been speaking of Canaanitish cities, which in sharp discrimi- 
nation he refers to as “the cities of these nations here” (xx. 15), #.¢., 
lying over against their encampment in the fields of Moab. For them 
there was one law of procedure. It had been indicated in previous 
deliverances to which he now refers (v. 17), but it is not alone the 
peculiar introduction of the subject that is significant. The whole 
outlook of the legislation is equally so. With what propriety, for 
example, could a writer of King Josiah’s time, three hundred years 
after the division of the kingdom, a hundred after the final captivity 
of Israel, when many a fortress of Judah was already in possession of 
Assyrian troops, in the midst of the moral decadence and political 
disintegration that are reflected in the prophecy of Jeremiah, preface 
a command to exterminate the Canaanites, with another specifying 
how foreign cities were to be besieged and their prospective spoils 
appropriated? Especially on what principles of psychology could it 
be anticipated that under circumstances like these a romancing legis- 
lator of the later day, without a hint of an impending catastrophe to 
the polity and people to which he himself belonged, would coolly 
bethink himself of so small a matter as the fruit-bearing trees that 
might be growing around the beleaguered towns of imaginary foreign 

" foes, and sedulously enjoin that they be spared for food ? 

In the &remonial of purification for murder, the murderer being 
unknown, recorded in Deut. xxi. 1-9, we have a remarkable example 
‘of the utmost simplicity of form united with a singularly active con- 
sciousness of the sacredness of human life, and the solidarity of human 
responsibility concerning it.!_ Where, but amidst the simplicity of primi- 
tive times, should we find the authorities of different cities determining 
jurisdiction after a method so rudimental as actual measurement? The 
entire scene, in its homely picturesqueness, makes the impression of 
the very beginnings of political existence. The gathering by a peren- 
nial stream, an appointed substitute for the unknown criminal in lead- 
ing, the hand-washing in token of non-complicity with the crime, the 
touching declaration breaking into prayer: “Our hands shed not this 
blood and our eyes saw not the deed. Forgive, O. Jahveh, thy people 
Israel, whom thou hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood to the 
charge of thy people Israel,”’ are all of the same simple character. If, 





1 CO Gen. iv. 10, the Jahvist; ix. 6, P.c. 
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at first, we seem to be witnessing a sacrifice (cf 39, v. 8), we soon 
find that this is not the case. The fundamental elements of a sacrifice 
are wanting. There is no altar. ‘The blood is not shed. The victim’s 
neck is simply broken ( Ex. xiii. 13). It is an execution. Justice 
has done its work as far as it is possible to do it under these circum- 
stances. . The murdered man has been avenged by the whole com- 
munity acting as his YXvjj. The same form of words, in fact, that in 
a previous chapter brought to a close the execution of a wilful homi- 
cide (xix. 13) also concludes this ceremony. 

The next two topics treated in the independent code of Deutero- 
nomy, that of female captives (xxi. 10-14) and a disobedient son (xxi. 
18-21), offer but indefinite indications of their age. Still, the former 
implies a state of things like that which existed only on the eve of the 
Conquest, and for a short time after it. The captives referred to can- 
not be Canaanitish women with whom marriage was forbidden ; and 
the acquisition of foreign territory and spoils, as we have seen, ceased - 
to be asubject of aspiration, and could not have been one of legislation 
after the reign of David. While the latter harmonizes perfectly with 
its historic surroundings as well as with the other codes with which it 
is associated (Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9), and seems to be definitely re- 
ferred to in some passages of the Chokma literature. (Prov. xix. 18, 
falsely rendered in the A. V.: cf xxx. 17; Ecclus. iii. 1-16.) ! 

A peculiar regulation concerning she bodies of persons who had been 
Aung is met with in Deut. xxi. 22, 23. It is enjoined that they be 
buried on the day of execution, in order that they may not pollute the 
land. While in itself containing nothing out of harmony with a sup- 
posed Mosaic date, there is a positive confirmation of such date in 
the Book of Joshua. In two notable instances this appointed succes- 
sor of Moses is reported as acting in studied consistency with this 
law (viii. 29, x. 27). It is true that much of the Book of Joshua is 
alleged to have been written by the author of Deuteronomy, but these 
two passages are not included by the majority of critics in that part 
of it, but admitted to be among its oldest portions.® 

A law requiring that in the case of building “a new house,” a parapet 
for safety be made around the roof (xxii. 8), might imply either pre- 
vious and customary life in tents, or that the new-comers would find 





1 It is an interesting fact, and not without significance, that the old Babylonian 
family customs were very similar to those here indicated. If a son refused to obey 
his father or is mother, various severe punishments might be visited upon him, 
even to selling him as slave. Cf: Hommel, idid., p. 416. 

2 See Kleinert, idid.,, p. 96f. 
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in Canaan houses already built, as, in fact, is directly stated else- 
where (xix. i). An occasion for the introduction of the subject here 
may possibly have been the fact that the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, were then in process of providing homes 
for their families and shelter for their flocks east of the Jordan (Numb. 
xxxii. 16) antecedent to the passage of the river. 
Among the many provisions of the Deuteronomic code incubating 
humanity, or conceived especially in a humane spirit, is that regard- 
ing a complaint of unchastity previous to marriage, preferred by a 
husband against a newly-married wife (xxii. 13-21). One main 
‘object of it seems to have been to protect an otherwise helpless 
woman against the brutality of a selfish and unscrupulous lord to 
whom she was legally bound. The rigorous punishment inflicted on 
the plaintiff, if he failed to make out his case, the fine (way, of. Ex. 
xxi. 22), the beating (¢£ Deut. xxv. 1-3), and the denial of the right 
of future separation on any terms (xxiv. 1-4), brings the statute into 
line with other enactments of the present code, and bespeaks for it the 
same origin. An extended law for a somewhat similar case is found 
in Numbers (v. 11-31) ; but the legal process is wholly dissimilar, 
and the complaining husband there goes unpunished. Riehm holds! 
that in the codification of the Deuteronomic law we have evidence 
that the one found in Numbers was already considered antiquated, 

and that hence the former belongs to a much later period. But the 
’ two cases are different enough in their nature to require different laws. 
Both of the laws are apparently based on old-time customs. The 
Deuteronomic seems to be more changed, and, possibly, with special 
reference to that of Numbers, supplementing it, as it were, with the 
needed moral background and standard by which a one-sided appli- 
cation might be avoided. Without superseding it for the special case 
it had in view, it emphasizes in its heavy penalties for the baseless 
slanders of a husband a principle of equity there unrecognized, but 
which, expressed or unexpressed, should always be understood to rule 
in similar circumstances. 


Israel was considered as forming a peculiar congregation (bp)? 





1 Gesetzgebung, etc., p. 67. 

2 This term is found nowhere else in the Pentateuch except in Numb. xvi. 3, 
xx. 4, where it is used, in the one instance by the promoters of Korah’s rebellion, 
and in the other by the people who murmur at Moses in the wilderness of Zin. 
In itself, it is thought to indicate a late origin for.a document in which it occurs; 
and its appearance in Joel is one of the reasons given for assigning that work to 
the period of the Exile. But there were good reasons for its employment in the- 
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of the Lord, and it is not strange that we find at the beginning of its 
national life a@ daw defining and restricting its bounds (Deut. xxiii. 
2-9). With a mixed multitude swarming in its camp, a more oppor- 
tune moment for such a law than just before the Conquest there could 
not well have been. The first provision concerns persons unmanned 
by castration or other mutilation of the reproductive organs. Held 
in honor by contemporaneous people, they failed to meet the totality 
of the divine claim ; as they were unable also, in some instances, to 
comply with the requisition of the Abrahamic covenant whose seal 
was circumcision. 

Yet such a law would scarcely have been suggested to the imagi- 
nation of a man eight centuries later. Even Samuel mentions eunuchs 
as among the prospective servants of Israelitish kings (I. Sam. viii. 15). 
And so we find them at the court of Ahab (I. Kings xxii. 9), of Joram 
(II. Kings viii. 6, ix. 32), and in the kingdom of Judah employed 
with honor by the very successor of Josiah (II. Kings xxiv. 12, 15). 
Israelites, it is likely, they were not; but foreign slaves. Still, their 
employment is no slight symptom of altered circumstances. And we 
are not surprised to see Isaiah (Ivi. 3 ff.)! advancing to a far more 
spiritual view, making, in fact, the transition to that new economy in 
which the queen of Ethiopia’s eunuch becomes a distinguished trophy 
of this same “ ecclesia of the Lord.” 

But, from a special subordinate class, our law goes on to mention 
nationalities that are eligible or ineligible to the privilege of Jewish 
citizenship. And here the impress of its time upon the document 
becomes still more decided. The attitude assumed by our law-giver 
towards these nations does not seem unnatural, if he be Moses. But 
no writer in his senses could have seriously taken it after the time of 
Solomon. Because of their treatment of Israel on their march from 
Egypt (Numb. xx. 18 ff., xxii. 5) the Ammonite and Moabite are . 
forever shut out from citizenship among the chosen people. The 





middle books of the Pentateuch under the historical circumstances mentioned; 
and there is no good reason why, later, Moses should not himself have adopted 
the word and filled it with a better spirit. Moreover, the principle that rules in this 
whole section is thoroughly Levitical. Its requirements are quite analogous to 
those respecting the qualifications of a priest (Lev. xxi. 17 ff.), as also of all 
offerings made to the Lord (xxii. 18 f. 24). And it is not the first time that the 
Deuteronomic code has shown a marked advance beyond that of the middle books 
in the sentiment that Israel was to be a consecrated, priestly nation (with Lev. 
xvii. 15, cf Deut. xiv. 21). 

1 Schultz (Com., in doco) has called attention to the coloring of the language 
in the context as seeming to show a dependence on Deuteronomy. 
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Edomite is admitted to it after a short probation ; so, too, the Egyp- 
tian, —the former on the ground of kindred blood, the latter on that 
of hospitality to the Hebrew strangers. 

Turn now to the earliest prophets. There is scarcely one of them 
who is not found facing in a contrary direction. So it is with Hosea 
(vii. 16, viii. 13), with Joel (iv. 19), with Amos (iii. g), and especially 
Isaiah, in the first forty chapters of whose prophecy there are nearly 
as many denunciations of Egypt. And Edom! Considering their his- 
torical relations to Israel, nothing could be more friendly than the tone 
in which our law alludes to them. But we find absolutely no echo of 
it in any subsequent period, even down to the time of the Maccabees 
(I. Macc. vi. 31). Saul fought with them (I. Sam. xiv. 47) ; David, 
for a time, made them tributary (II. Sam. viii. 14). Under Joram 
they regained their independence. They were the heartiest allies of 
Syria and Ephraim against Ahaz (c. B.c. 740) ; and never did their 
traditional hatred show itself more conspicuously than in the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem (B.c. 588), when, in the language of the Psalmist, 
they cried out, “ Raze it, raze it to the foundation thereof !”’ (Ps. cxxxvii. 
7). All the more important prophets from Obadiah and Joel to Ezekiel 
hold a position towards Edom which is the exact antithesis of that of 
the Deuteronomic law. Which one of them, or what man of their time 
could possibly have been the author of it?! 

We come next to a brief regulation touching runaway slaves of 
foreign masters seeking refuge in Israel (xxiii. 16,17). They are 
not to be given up, but allowed to dwell unmolested wherever they 
will. The law is stamped with no indubitable marks of Mosaic origin. 
If fitness of political and moral relationships is to be the criterion, it 
might be adjusted to almost any age of the world, from B.c. 1800 to 
the present time. If a theory of interpolations is to be allowed free 
play, there is many a period of Israelitish history subsequent to Moses 
when it might have been fitly interjected among the Pentateuchal laws. 
But why may it not be Mosaic, as it claims? It breathes his spirit. 
It is most apposite to the circumstances of Israel, as themselves fugi- 





1 We find a similar, if a less marked, change of feeling with respect to Moab 
indicated in the later times. The story of Ruth, the Moabitess, was probably written 
not long after the death of David. The scenes it described occurred a full hun- 
dred years earlier (Ruth i. 1). And, although the history represents this people 
as more or less inimical to Israel or Judah down to the latest periods, still the 
spirit of the Book of Ruth is clearly reflected in the- great prophet of King Josiah’s 
day, who, after predicting their overthrow, declares: “ Yet will I bring again the 
captivity of Moab in the latter days, saith the Lord” (xlviii. 47, cf xlix. 6, 7, 18). 
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tives from Egypt. It harmonizes well, too, with the oft-repeated 
reference to the former thraldom. And, happily, the monuments 
furnish us with positive evidence that such a law would at least be 
no anachronism at the time of the Exodus. In an extant treaty be- 
tween Rameses II. and the king of the Hittites, one article relates to 
this very matter of the mutual exchange of fugitive servants. That 
Moses was acquainted with this fact, and intentionally forbade what it 
as positively required, we need not assert. Enough that in this case 
the science of archzology comes promptly forward to set a bound to 
the literary fancies that are so inclined to run riot among these ancient 
records.! 

Of peculiar historic as well as moral interest is the Deuteronomic 
law of divorce (xxiv. 1-4). The form in which it is found, the char- 
acter of much of the legislation with which it is associated, as well as 
the very nature of the case, serve of themselves greatly to weaken the 
force of the objection that it is too developed a law for the period of 
the Exodus. Were no weight to be allowed to the statement in Genesis 
(ii. 21-24) for the genuineness of which our Lord seems to vouch 
(Matt. xix. 4, 5, 8), that monogamy was the original and designed 
relationship of husband and wife, it might be expected that the rela- 
tion of the sexes would be one of the first and principal respects in 
which a perverted nature would manifest itself. And we find accord- 
ingly that cognizance is taken of it in what purports to be the earliest 
history and the earliest laws (4 history of Abraham and the seventh 
commandment). And the regulation now before us might be re- 
garded as little more than a specification under the seventh command- 
ment. It is remarkable alike for its concessive and its restrictive 
character. It assumes the prevalence of divorce, — a fact also recog- 
nized in a number of other laws of this and the Levitical code (Lev. 
xxi. 7; Deut. xxii. 19, 29). It assumes that it was carried on with 
some degree of formality. And such a custom, with the form it took 
of giving a “ bill of divorcement,” our law does not forbid ; neither 
does it command it. Herein our Lord corrected the Pharisees’ false 
quotation of the Pentateuch, changing their “ Why did Moses com- 
mand” into “ Moses suffered.” 

In its restrictions, on the other hand, the law assumes the sacred- 
ness of the marital tie, and provides against an obvious tendency to 
break and renew it at will. Its sole prohibition, however, is of the 
re-marriage of divorced persons after a second marriage had been en- 





1 See Records of the Past, iv., p. 31 f. 
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tered upon by the former wife. This, as the words “ after that she has 
been defiled” (c{ Numb. v. 20) indicate, it looked upon as a form of 
adultery and not to be tolerated. The law tends directly to the pres- 
ervation of the original tie; and, in case it is severed, plainly en- 
courages a single life in view of a possible later reunion. It does not 
rise to the plane of Malachi (ii. 13-16), who declares that God “hates 
putting away.” But neither, on the other hand, does it misrepresent 
a Moses of the exodus, or go beyond what might have been expected 
of a legislation that followed and flowed out of the ten commandments.! 

Punishment by flogging (Deut. xxv. 1-3) seems to have been re- 
sorted to in Israel chiefly for gross offences against sexual morality 
(Lev. xix. 20; Deut. xxii. 18). The spirit of the Deuteronomic law 
respecting it is thoroughly national in its recognition of the Israelitic. 
election and brotherhood. At the same time the mode of inflicting the 
punishment by making the offender lie flat upon his face is thoroughly 
Egyptian, and positively out of harmony with the ' -er rabbinical 
practice.? 


Levirate marriage, legally sanctioned first in Deuteronomy (xxv. 


5-10), had no doubt prevailed in its main features from the earliest 
times. In the narrative of Judah’s sin with his daughter-in-law (Gen. 
Xxxviii.), assigned by critics to the document JE., we find the prac- 
tice already in force to the extent that any breach of it is regarded as 
. a serious crime. Accordingly, the Levitical regulation (Lev. xviii. 
16), forbidding marriage with a deceased brother’s widow, is obviously 
to be limited to cases where there were children, as also the Jews of 
our Lord’s time understood it. And not only is our law in its place 
in the age of Moses with respect to that which goes before it, but also 
that which follows. The story of Ruth, whose scene is laid in the 
period of the Judges, is evidently not a little modified by it. The 
detailed proceedings of Boaz, his singular care to follow a certain 
fixed order, his appeal to the regular legal tribunal of his city, and the 
motive he urges for his conduct, in which he uses almost the very lan- 
guage of our code, to “raise up the name of the dead upon his in- 





1 The last remark is fully supported by what is known from the monuments of 
ancient Babylonian customs. If a man would separate from his wife, who had 
not been untrue to him, he was obliged to pay her a sum of money so large that 
very few could have availed themselves of the legal right. Cf Hommel, idid,, 
Pp. 417. 

2 See The Criminal Code of the Fews according to the Talmud Massechath 
Synhedrin, by Berger. Lond., 1880, p. 122 f. 

3 Versus Riehm, Gesetzgebung, etc., p. 68. 
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heritance,” give at least a color of probability to the theory that the 
law of Deuteronomy was already a recognized authority in Palestine. 

The next independent ordinance of our code prescribing punish- 
ment for a gross act of immodesty on the part of a woman (xxv. 11, 
12) offers nv'internal characteristics by which its age might be even 
approximately fixed, unless it be the form of the punishment. The 

.ending hand was to be cut off. It is the only instance in the Pen- 
tateuch where mutilation is directly enjoined. So unusual and severe 
a retribution for such an act would scarcely have been thought of in 
the later time. 

The commission for the destruction of Amalek, found in Deuteron- 
omy (xxv. 17-19), there can be little doubt, refers directly to Ex. 
xvii. as its basis and original. An entire clause of the Hebrew, and 
the most essential one, is repeated word for word. ‘The appeal, more- 
over, is made in away to indicate an event still fresh in remembrance : 
“ Remember! that which Amalek did to thee in the way as ye came 
out of Egypt.” And still another side-light appears in an allusion to 
the present circumstances of Israel: “So it shall come to pass that 
when the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all thine enemies 
round about, in the land which the Lord thy God is giving thee to 
possess as an inheritance, thou shalt wipe out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven ; forget it not.” 

If now, on the other hand, we follow the biblical history of the - 
relations of Israel to Amalek, subsequent to this supposed period of the 
Exodus, we shall see how impossible and absurd it would have been 
for such directions to be seriously promulgated as late as the reign of 
Josiah or even that of Solomon. After their first defeat in a sharply- 
contested battle with Joshua at Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 8-16), we find 
them joining the Canaanites in a successful attack on Israel at Hor- 
mah (Numb. xiv. 43-45). Later Balaam, in his prophecy, for some 
reason not clearly known, hails them as the “ first of the nations,” but 
predicts their total overthrow (Numb. xxiv. 20). Another hundred 
years follow, and, as allies of the Ammonites and Moabites, they make 
a partially successful foray upon the coasts of Israel (Judges iii. 13). 
Then Gideon successfully warred with them. But it was not till the 
days of Israel’s first king that the Pentateuchal commission really 
began to be executed. In two great campaigns Saul broke their 
strength, wasted their land, and put to death their king (I. Sam. xiv. 
48, xv. 2-33). The entire history of this war is pervaded by the 








1 The infin. abs., like the emphatic imperative in Greek, Gesen. § 131, 4, b., 
is used. 
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spirit of the ancient code. Samuel’s words to the king are: “Thus 
saith Jehovah of hosts, ‘I am punishing (visiting judicially, 4455) 
that which Amelek did to Israel. . . . Now go and cut off Amalek 
and utterly destroy all,’ that he has” (Sam. xv. 2, 3). And thor- 
oughly as Saul did his work, it did not satisfy the iw. xs of his com- 
mission. David dealt the hostile remnant a heavy blow after their 
capture of Ziklag, and in Hezekiah’s time, still a century before the 
date assigned by some to the Deuteronomic code, so reduced and 
feeble had they become that five hundred Simeonites are able to com- 
plete their overthrow and extinction (I. Chron. iv. 43). After this 
time the name of Amalek disappears from history. 

Our code is brought to a fitting close by a peculiar formula of 
acknowledgment and thanksgiving. It is professedly given to be 
used immediately subsequent to the conquest and quiet occupation 
of the promised land. Critics are not satisfied with this account 
which the document gives of itself, and see in its strong liturgical 
cast positive marks of a later day. Kleinert, however, among others, 
takes exception to this opinion as being unworthy of an age in which 
the knowledge of the Vedas has ceased to be a monopoly.! It may 
be added that such an objection is unworthy of an age that has 
brought to light the stores of information contained on Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments. This one simple liturgical ceremonial of 
Deuteronomy we are able, in fact, to match with many far more 
elaborate ones, in different tongues, that date from even an earlier 
period.2 The wonder is, indeed, not that we have this one simple, 
prescribed formula of thanksgiving for the individual Israelite in his 
periodical visits to the central sanctuary, but that, in all the biblical 
literature before the Exile, it stands so much alone. We have really 
nothing of a precisely similar character with which to compare it. 
And in view of the consideration that prayer, in some form, must date 





1 Das Deuteronomium, p. 104. 

2 See especially an inscription from the tomb of Beni-Hassan, of the 12th 
Egyptian dynasty, in Warrington’s When was the Pentateuch Written, p. 18 f.; 
also, the prayer of Menkaura to Osiris, dating as far back as the 5th dynasty 
(Wilson’s The Egypt of the Past, London, 1881, p. 93), and the philosophical 
precepts of Ptah-hotep (zd7d., p. 107 f.), computed to be five thousand years old; 
and cf. Rawlinson, Zhe Religions of the Ancient World, p. 60 f., and 24, where 
he says of the religion of ancient Egypt that its ‘“ worship was conducted chiefly 
by means of rhythmic litanies or hymns, in which prayer and praise were blended, 
the latter predominating.” For still other specimens of this liturgical worship see 
Records of the Past, vol. ii., pp. 105, 134; vol.iv., pp. 99-104; vol. vi., pp. 99-101; 
vol. viii., pp. 131-134. 
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back to the beginnings of human history, it would seem the height of 
captiousness to characterize the ceremonial before us as an anachro- 
nism in the age of Moses.! 

Such, now, are the independent laws of Deuteronomy, the primary 
and essential elements, as we may suppose, of this remarkable code. 
And such are a few of the more patent internal characteristics by 
which its age as a whole, and in its several parts, might be approxi- 
mately inferred. That they are demonstrative need not be held ; that, 
however, they show an overwhelming weight of probability in favor of 
Mosaic origin throughout cannot well be denied. Such an origin, in 
fact, is directly or implicitly claimed by the great majority of the 
statutes brought under review, and especially by those that are of 
chief importance. If it be denied in the case of the rest, is it too 
much to demand that adequate reasons be given for wrenching them 
from the ancient mould in which we find them imbedded ?? 

Mosaic claims, we are well aware, are often summarily dealt with in 
these days; but sometimes, perhaps, without sufficiently pondering 
the consequences. The alternative here, at least, does not lack in 
startling effects. If not Moses, then some one who would be thought 
to be Moses, or to write in the spirit of Moses. In either case, an 
antique flavor, Mosaic sanction is wanted. But why? If the critical 
theories prevailing in many quarters be adopted, there was no Moses 
who was worthy of such pains. And why, especially, such an excess 
of Mosaic coloring in a purely legal document, so that it might almost 
be thought that the laws were a conceit to magnify the half-mythical 
hero, instead of the name of Moses being used to give weight to the 
laws. 

If not Moses, we ask again, then who? Some king of Judah or 





1 The fact that the firstfruits are to be brought in the hands in a basket, fore- 
stalls any objection that might arise on the ground that we have here prescribed a 
different disposition of the firstfruits from that enjoined in another place (xviii. 4; 
cf. Numb. xviii. 12 f.). 

2 So, too, Bleek, in a similar connection (Zindeitung in das Alte Testament. 
Vierte Auflage, bearbeitet von J. Wellhausen, Berlin, 1878, p. 35): “ Wir sehen 
also, wie ein bedeutender Theil der Gesetze und Anordnungen des Pentateuchs, 
sowohl dem Inhalte als der Form nach, dem Mosaischen Zeitalter angehGren 
muss, Da wir nun als ein feststehendes sicheres Ergebniss gefunden haben, dass 
so bedeutende Theile des Gesetzbuches von Moses herriihren, dass also auf jeden 
Fall das Wesentlichste der darin enthaltenen Gesetzgebung ihm angehGrt, so sind 
wir nicht berechtigt, ihm einzelne der sich darin findenden und auf ihn zuriickge- 
fiihrten gesetzlichen Anordnungen abzusprechen, wenn sie nicht bestimmte Spuren 
eines abweichenden Characters und einer spateren Zeit an sich tragen.” 
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Israel? -The history furnishes no example of a royal legislator ; 
enough, of those who broke and trampled upon the laws of their 
fathers. Possibly, some prophet then? Which prophet? His 
modesty in concealing his name and adopting as pseudonym that of 
the leader of the Exodus is only equalled by the way in which he 
introduces the subject of prophecy in his work, as incidental to a law 
regulating magical arts. But why not a priest, possibly Hilkiah 
himself, who first introduces our code to the attention of his king? 
Critics are by no means agreed among themselves whether the code 
is of priestly or prophetic origin ; it is too little pronounced in either 
direction. Priestly, in any decisive features, it is far enough from q 

being ; quite the reverse, if its uniform point of view be taken account 

of. The point of view from beginning to end is conspicuously that of a 
a tender father of his people, emphatically Mosaic, in short, and 

nothing else. And that it is genuine, and not assumed for effect, the 2 
latest results of biblical archeology unite with the best results of 

literary criticism in strongly confirming.! 





1 The reasoning employed in this paper, to show that the irdependent legis- 
lation of Deuteronomy is Mosaic, bears with equal force against the theory that it | 
has undergone any special revision, in a period subsequent to Moses. There is 
neither in form, spirit, or language, any valid evidence whatever of any such’ - 
revision in the series of laws we have passed under review. | 
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Recent Discussions of Romans ix. 5. 
BY PROF. EZRA ABBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


INCE the publication of the articles on Rom. ix. 5, in the Jour- 
nai of our Society for 1881, there have been several discussions 
of the passage which seem worthy of notice, especially as in some of 
them those articles have been quoted with approval or criticised. The 
venerable pastor and Professor of Theology in the University of 
Geneva, Hugues Oltramare, has a long and able note upon it in his 
recent elaborate and valuable Commentaire sur [ Epitre aux Romains 
(2 vols., Geneva and Paris, 1881-82). He adopts the doxological 
construction, placing a period after odpxa. In England, the marginal 
note of the Revisers appears to have given great offence in certain 
quarters. ‘I must press upon every reader,’’ says Canon Cook, “the 
duty —I use the word ‘duty’ emphatically — of reading the admirable 
note of Dr. Gifford [on this passage] in the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary.’ 
I should scarcely have thought it credible, in face of the unanswered 
and unanswerable arguments there urged, that English divines would 
venture to have given their sanction to one of the most pernicious 
and indefensible innovations of rationalistic criticism.” (Zhe Revised 
Version of the first three Gospels, Lond., 1882, p. 167, note.) Else- 
where he speaks of “the very painful and offensive note on Romans 
ix. 5, in the margin of the Revised Version” (did., p. 194). 

It appears that Canon Cook sent a challenge to Canon Kennedy, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, to meet 
the arguments of Dr. Gifford, and that this led to the publication 
of the first pamphlet to be noticed, the title of which is given below.! 
Dr. Gifford replied to Professor Kennedy in a pamphlet of 66 pages,? 





} The Divinity of Christ. A Sermon preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before 
the University of Cambridge. With an Appendix on Rom. ix. 5, and Titus ii. 13. 


By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D. . . . Printed by desire of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Cambridge, a/so London, 1883. 8°. pp. vii. 32. 
2... A Letter to the Rev. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., . . . in reply to 


Criticisms on the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 5, in ‘The Speaker’s Commentary.” 
By Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D. ... Cambridge, a/so London, 1883. 8°. 
pp. 66. 
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and Professor Kennedy rejoined in a pamphlet of 72 pages, entitled 
Pauline Christology, Part I.1 We shall probably have in due time a 
surrejoinder by Dr. Gifford, and Part II. of Professor Kennedy’s 
Pauline Christology. 

Professor Kennedy translates the last part of Rom. ix. 5 as follows: 
“ And of whom ¢s the Christ as concerning flesh. He who is over all 
zs God, worthy to be praised for ever. Amen.” (Sermon, etc., p. 19.) 
As was remarked in our Journal for 1881, pp. 99, 132, there is no 
grammatical difficulty in this construction. But I cannot adopt the 
view which Professor Kennedy takes of the passage. He regards 
the last part of Rom. ix. 5 as added by St. Paul “to win the ear and 
gain the confidence of the Jews by declaring his adherence to doc- 
trines which they prized, a Jewish Messiah, and one supreme God 
worthy to be praised for ever.” (Sermon, p. 21; comp. pp. 20, 25, 
and Pauline Christology, 1., p. 61.) + 

My objections to this view are, (1) that there was no need of 
Paul’s declaring his adherence to doctrines which neither he nor any 
other Christian of that day was ever charged with questioning, the 
Jewish origin of the Messiah, and the unity of God; and (2) that 
the last clause of verse 5, according to Dr. Kennedy’s construc- 
tion, is not a direct affirmation of monotheism in distinction from 
polytheism, though monotheism is implied in the language. 

Were Professor Kennedy’s construction of the passage to be adopted, 
I should rather regard the 6 dv éwi wévrwv as having reference to God’s 
providential government of the universe, and especially to his provi- 
dential dealings with the Jews, in the revelations and privileges granted 
them with a view to the grand consummation of them all in the advent 
of the Messiah, as the head of a new, spiritual dispensation, embrac- 
ing all men upon equal terms. The dy, in this connection, may in- 
clude the past, present, and future; and we might paraphrase as 
follows, supplying what may naturally be supposed to have been in 
the mind of the Apostle: “ He who is over all,”’ He who has presided 
over the whole history of the Jewish nation, and bestowed upon it its 
glorious privileges ; He whose hand is in all that is now taking place, 
who brings good out of evil, the conversion of the Gentiles out of 
the temporary blindness and disobedience of the Jews; He whose 
promises will not fail, who has not cast off his people, and who will 





1 Pauline Christology, Part I. Examination of Romans ix. 5, being a Re- 
joinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s Reply. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D. 
Cambridge, etc., 1883. 8°. pp. 72. 
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finally make all things redound to the glory of his wisdom and good- 
ness, “is God, blessed for ever. Amen.’ 

But with this understanding of the bearing of the 6 dv éxt rdvruv, 
it seems more natural to regard the enumeration of the distinctive 
privileges of the Jews as ending with é& dv 6 ypiords 7d Kara odpka, 
and to take the last clause as a doxology, prompted by the same view 
of the all-comprehending, beneficent providence of God, and the 
same devout and grateful feeling, which inspired the doxology at the 
end of the eleventh chapter. 

Professor Kennedy is a devout believer in the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the deity of Christ ; and one cannot help admiring the con- 
scientiousness and sturdy honesty which lead him, in the pure love of 
truth, to defend an unpopular view of this mooted passage. He 
speaks feelingly of “that mischievous terrorism, which, like carbonic 
dioxide in a crowded and closed room, pervades and corrupts with 
its stifling influence our British theological atmosphere.” ‘‘ Men,”’ he 
says, “‘ who judge of this verse as I do, and who publish and defend 
that judgment as I do, know that they have to encounter the open 
rage of a few, the suppressed displeasure of a great many, and the 
silence of masses, who, whatever they may think on one side or the 
other, yet for various private reasons consider ‘golden silence’ the 
safe course.” (Pauline Christology, 1., p. 3; comp. pp. 34, 38.) 

It is not my purpose to enter into any detailed analysis or criticism 
of Professor Kennedy’s pamphlets. He urges powerfully against Dr. 
Gifford’s view the Pauline usage of 6eds, and other considerations ; 
but on some minor points takes positions which seem to me untenable, 
and exposes himself to the keen criticism of his antagonist, who is 
not slow to take advantage of any incautious expression. In the 
Pauline Christology, 1., pp. 22, 23, he presents, though with some 
hesitation, an extraordinary view of the cause of Paul’s grief expressed 
in Rom. ix. 2, 3, but I will not stop to discuss it. He also takes an 
indefensible position (¢did., pp. 26, 32) in regard to Cyril of Alexan- 
dria ; and draws, I conceive, an inference altogether false (pp. 28, 
29) from the passages in Origen against Celsus viii. 12 and 72. The 
former of these will be discussed hereafter in reply to Dr. Gifford ; in 
the latter we have the expression rod éxi maou Adyou kai Geod, where 
the éwi waox belongs only to Adyov, not to Geod also, as Professor Ken- 
nedy seems to understand it; comp. Cont. Cels. v. 4, rod . . . éui- 
xov Adyou cal Ocod. Christ, according to Origen, is 6 éri maior Kipros, 
and 6 émi waou Adyos, but not 6 éi waox Peds, which is, as Dr. Ken- 
nedy elsewhere observes, “the Father’s express title, applied by 
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Origen to the supreme God nearly .100 times.” (Pauline Christology, — 


I., p. 27.) : 

Professor Oltramare had not seen the articles in our Journal, but 
replies effectively on many points to the arguments of Godet and Dr. 
Gifford. I only note here that Oltramare, Dr. Gifford, and Professor 
Kennedy agree in taking 6 xpiords, in v. 5, not as a proper name, 
“ Christ,” but in the sense of “ the Christ,” “the Messiah,” which the 
definite article suggests and the context requires, or at least favors. 

Dr. Gifford’s pamphlet is mainly occupied with a reply to Dr. 
Kennedy, but he bestows some criticisms on my paper in the Journal 
for 1881, of which it seems to me well to take notice. I regret to say 
that he also makes some complaints, which I must also consider. 

He complains, first (Zeéfer, p. 27), that in quoting a sentence of 
his (Journal, p. 91), 1 have omitted altogether the first part, in which 
the cause of Paul’s anguish is said to be “the fall of his brethren.” 

I omitted it simply for the sake of brevity. I had already assumed 
this as the cause of his grief at the beginning of the discussion (Jour- 
nal, p. 91). I had expressly mentioned it as such, twice, on the very 
page (p. 91) containing my quotation from Dr. Gifford ; it was im- 
plied in the clause “whom they have rejected,” which I did quote, 
and it was.a point about which there was no dispute. Every reader 


would take it for granted that when Paul’s anguish was spoken of, it . 


was his anguish on that account. Under these circumstances I fail to 
perceive how my omission of a part of Dr. Gifford’s sentence, in which 
I had nothing to criticise, has given him any reasonable ground of 
complaint. 

Here I observe that Dr. Gifford passes over without notice the first 
point of my criticism of his sentence (Journal, pp. 91,92). I still 
venture to think that it is not unworthy of attention. 

Dr. Gifford next complains that after having once quoted the re- 
mainder of his sentence fully, I proceed to criticise it, omitting in my 
second quotation the words “whom they had rejected.” I omitted 
this clause, because, having been just quoted, it seemed unnecessary to 
repeat it ; because it formed no part of the particular privilege of the 
Jews of which Dr. Gifford was speaking, the climax of which was ex- 
pressed by the words “‘ the Divine Saviour” ; and because its omission 
was likely to make the point of my criticism strike the reader somewhat 
more forcibly. That I have done Dr. Gifford no injustice seems to 

me clear from the fact that, in the sentence quoted, “his anguish was 
deepened [not caused] most of all by the fact that their race gave 
birth to the Divine Saviour,” the phrase “ his anguish ” caz only mean 
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“his anguish on account of the rejection of the Messiah by the great 
majority of his countrymen.” This is also clearly implied in the first 
words of my criticism, “ Paul’s grief for his unbelieving countrymen, 
then.” Not a word of my criticism, which Dr. Gifford seems to mis- 
understand, would be affected in the least by the insertion of the 
omitted clause. 

Two typographical errors in Dr. Gifford’s pamphlet give a false 
color to his complaint. He calls on the reader to “ observe the note 
of admiration in place of the all-important words ‘ whom they had re- 
jected.’” It stands aside of the quotation-marks in the sentence as 
he gives it, as if I had ascribed it to Aim, but outside in the sentence 
as printed in the Journa/. Again, in quoting his own sentence from 
the Commentary on Romans, he omits the comma before “whom 
they have rejected,” thus making the relative clause an inseparable 
part of the sentence, and aggravating my supposed offence in omit- 
ting it. 

In commenting on Dr. Gifford’s assertion that “ Paul’s anguish was 
deepened most of all by the thought that their race gave birth to the 
Divine Saviour, whom they have rejected,” I had exclaimed, “ Paul’s 
grief for his unbelieving countrymen, then, had extinguished his grati- 
tude for the inestimable blessings which he personally owed to Christ ; 
it had extinguished his gratitude for the fact that the God who rules 
over all had sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world!” (Journal, 
P. 92.) 

Dr. Gifford remarks, “ Another note of admiration at Paul’s in- 
gratitude, a pure invention of Professor Abbot.” (Zeéter, p. 28.) 

My critic appears to misunderstand me. I shall be very sorry if, 
through my unskilful use of irony of which Dr. Gifford speaks, any 
other reader has failed to perceive that my note of admiration is an 
expression of wonder that in his reference to the Jewish birth of the 
Messiah as deepening Paul’s grief at the unbelief of ‘his countrymen, 
and in his whole argument against a doxology, Dr. Gifford ignores the 
fact that THE ADVENT OF CHRIST, necessarily suggested by the words 
kat €& dy 6 xpioros Td kata odpxa, was to the Apostle. a cause of joy 
and gratitude immensely out-weighing all temporary occasions of grief, 
and might well prompt an outburst of thanksgiving and praise to God. 
That the very language he uses did not suggest this is a marvel. He 
does not meet at all the point of my objection to his view. 

It will be observed that I do not, with many commentators, regard 
the doxology here as simply or mainly an expression of gratitude for 
the distinctive privileges bestowed upon the Jews as a nation, and still 
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less for the particular fact that, as Dr. Gifford expresses it (p. 30, and 
note in his Commentary), “Christ was born a Jew.” That gratitude, 
not sorrow, was the predominant sentiment in the mind of the Apostle 
in view of these privileges I do not doubt ; but these particular occa- 
sions for thankfulness were lost, I conceive, in the thought of the actual 
advent of Christ, incomparably the greatest and most joyful event in 
.the history of the world, and the most glorious expression of God’s love 
and mercy to man, for which eternal gratitude was due. It was this which 
prompted the song of the angels, ‘“ Glory to God in the highest,” and 
which prompted here the doxology which so fitly closes the Apostle’s 
grand historic survey of those privileges of his people, which were the 
providential preparation for it. 

Let us now consider more particularly Dr. Gifford’s arguments and 
criticisms. 


Jewish Privileges, and Connection of Thoughts in 
Rom, ix. 1-5. 


Dr. Gifford assumes that the Apostle, in his enumeration of the 
privileges which God had bestowed on his nation, names them only 
as reasons for the deepening of his grief for the fall of his countrymen ; 
and thus finds in vv. 1-5 of the chapter one unbroken strain of lamenta- 
tion, leaving no room for a doxology. 


It appears to me that this is a very narrow view of what was prob- 


ably in the Apostle’s mind, and that there are other aspects of these 
privileges, which the way in which they are mentioned would more 
naturally suggest to the reader, and under which it is far more probable 
that the Apostle viewed them here. As I have elsewhere observed, 
the manner in which he recites them is not that of one touching upon 
a subject on which it is painful to dwell. To say nothing here of the 
otrwes, Observe the effect of the repetition of the év and the cai. Let 
us consider some of these other aspects. 

(1) The privileges of the Jews which the Apostle recounts were 
the glory of their nation, distinguishing it above all the other nations 
of the earth. This detailed enumeration of them, so evidently appre- 
ciative, was adapted to gratify and conciliate his Jewish readers, and 
to assure them of the sincerity of his affection for his countrymen. It 
was also adapted to take down the conceit of his Gentile readers, who 
were prone to despise the Hebrew race. 

(2) These privileges had been the source of inestimable blessings 
to the Israelites in the course of their long history. (See Rom. iii. 
1,2.) Through them the worship of one God, who rewarded righteous- 
ness and punished iniquity, was preserved in their nation. 
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(3) They were parts of a great providential plan which was to find 
and had. found its consummation in the advent of the Messiah, “ the 
unspeakable gift” of God’s love and mercy. 

(4) They were tokens of the Divine favor to the Jews as a nation, 
and especially to their pious ancestors, which gave assurance to Pau! 
that God would not cast off his people, whom he had chosen; that 
they were still “beloved for the fathers’ sake” ; that the present un- 
happy state of things was only temporary, and that, finally, all Israel 
should be saved. 

The first three aspects of these privileges are obvious, and would 
naturally suggest tiiemselves to every reader of the Epistle ; the fourth 
we have strong reasons for believing to have been also in the mind of 
the Apostle. (See the eleventh chapter.) 

Here ! must express my surprise at the manner in which Dr. Gif- 
ford has treated my quotations from the eleventh chapter in reference 
to this lasi-mentioned aspect of the Jewish privileges. (Zeéter, p. 
26 f.) He omits entirely my statement of the purpose for which I 
introduce them (Journal, p. 92), though this is absolutely essential 
to the understanding of what is meant by “this view” in the first 
sentence which he quotes from me ; and then, wholly without ground, 
represents me as teaching two things: (1) “that as we read the 
simple enumeration of Jewish privileges in vv. 3, 4 [he means vv. 
4, 5], we are not to connect it, as is most natural, with the preceding 
context.” How can he say this, when in the whole treatment of the 
subject (Journal, pp. 88 f., 91, 2d paragr., 104, 105), I have taken 
particular pains to pcint out the connection of thought, and to show 
that my view of vv. 4, 5 agrees with the context? (2) That “in order 
to understand the Apostle’s meaning at this point, we must anticipate 
by an effort of our own imagination all the long-sustained argument 

. and the far-reaching prophetic hopes which make up the three 
following chapters.” If Dr. Gifford had not emitted the sentences in 
which I stated my purpose, it would be at once seen that I did not 
make these quotations to show what the reader of verses 4, 5 is ex- 
pected to draw from them by an effort of his own imagination, but 
what the Afosé/e, together with other things more obvious to the 
reader, may be reasonably supposed to have had in mind when he 
wrote. When a person treats at length of a subject on which he must 
have meditated often and long, meeting objections which he must have 
been frequently called upon to answer, I have been accustomed to 
suppose that what he actually says may afford some indication of what 
was in his mind when he began to write. 
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I admit that the privileges which the Jews enjoyed as a nation may 
be regarded as having incidentally aggravated the sin and the shame 
of their rejection of the’ Messiah ; that the contemplation of them 
under that aspect would have deepened in some measure the Apostle’s 
grief; and that it is possible, though I see nothing which directly 
proves it, that he viewed them under this aspect here. Dr. Gifford’s 
error, I conceive, lies in ignoring the other obvious aspects, under 
which they could be only regarded as occasions of thankfulness ; and 
in not recognizing the well-known psychological fact that the same ob- 
ject of thought often excites in the mind at the same time, or in the 
most rapid succession, mingled emotions of grief and joy and grati- 
tude. One knows little of the deeper experiences of life who has not 
felt this. That this should be true here in the case of the Apostle 
who describes himself as “sorrowful, yet always rejoicing”; who 
exhorts his Christian brethren to “ rejoice evermore,’’ and to “ give 
thanks always for all things to God, the Father, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” cannot be regarded as strange or unnatural. 

There is no incongruity between sorrow for the misuse of a great 
privilege, whether by ourselves or by others, and devout thankfulness 
to God for its bestowal. In a pious mind, these feelings would nat-: 


urally co-exist. Take, for example, the privilege of having been born . 


and educated in a Christian land, so sadly abused by the majority of 
those who enjoy it. 

I may note here another fallacy which appears to me to lurk in the 
language Dr. Gifford uses respecting the Jewish privileges. He re- 
peatedly speaks of them as “lost” (pp. 30, 34, 35), inferring that the 
remembrance of them can only deepen the Apostle’s grief. But these 
privileges were distinctions and glories of the Jewish people, which 
from their very nature could not be lost. They, and the blessings of 
which they had been the source, were facts of history. Even in the 
case of the unbelieving Jews, though abused, or not taken advantage 
of, they were not, properly speaking, “lost.” The privileges them- 
selves remained unchanged, a permanent subject of thankfulness to 
God. In Dr. Gifford’s assumption that verses 4 and 5 are only a 
wail of lamentation, he ignores these obvious considerations. 

I will here state briefly my view of the connection of thought be- 
tween vv. 4, 5 of the ninth chapter, and what precedes. 

In vv. 1-5 the purpose of the Apostle was to conciliate his Jewish- 
Christian readers, and indirectly, the unbelieving Jews,! by assuring 





1 Though the Epistle to the Romans was not addressed to unbelieving Jews, 
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them of his strong affection for his people, and his appreciation of 
their privileges.!_ His affection is shown (1) by his deep sorrow for 
the unhappy condition of the great mass of his countrymen in their 
rejection of the Messiah (ver. 2) ; and (2) by his readiness to make 
any sacrifice, even that of his own salvation, were such a thing possi- 
ble, if thereby he might bring them to Christ. His appreciation of 
their privileges is indicated by the detailed manner in which they are 
enumerated, and is distinctly expressed by the ofrwés ciow “Iopan- 
Aetras and what follows. The ofriwes shows that it is not merely because 
he belongs to the same nation with the Jews that he is ready to make 
such a sacrifice for them; but because their nation is svch a nation, 
distinguished above all the other nations of the earth; a nation dedi- 
cated to God, whose whole history had been glorified by extraordinary 
marks of the Divine favor, a nation to which he is proud and thankful 
to belong. The ofrives introduces the distinguishing characteristic of 
his ovyyeveis xara cdépxa. They are not merely fellow-countrymen, 
they are IsraELITes; and as Philippi remarks, “In dem Namen 
Israelit lag die ganze Wiirde des Volkes beschlossen.” So far as the 
word ofrives indicates a causal relation, it strengthens the reason for the 
affirmation which zmmediately precedes (not directly that in ver. 2, to 
which Dr. Gifford refers it) ; it serves, as Tholuck remarks, “zur Be- 
griindung eines solchen Grades aufopfernder Liebe.” Dr. Gifford’s 
assumption that the memory of these privileges only deepened the 
Apostle’s grief is not proved by the oiruves, and really rests on no 
evidence. 

So much for the connection of vv. 4, 5 with what precedes ; how 
naturally the’ doxology at the end was suggested, and the reason for 





one object of it was to meet, and to enable its readers to meet, objections which 
the unbelieving Jews urged against Christianity, and which many Jewish Christians 
urged against Paul’s view of it. The strength of the prejudice against himself 
personally which the Apostle of the Gentiles had to encounter, is shown by the 
earnestness of his asseveration in ver. I. 

1 So Theophylact, on wv. 1, 2: —MéAAee mpoidv deigar, bre ov mavTec ob &F 
*ABpadu onépua abtod eior, Kat iva ph d6&y Kar’ éurdterav travra Aéyey, KpoAap- 
Bave, kat Aéyer wept Tov ‘EBpaiwy ra ypyorérepa, tiv imdvoiav tabtyv avaipov, Kai 
duohoyet avrovg imepBaArdvruc pideiv. And on vv. 4, 5:— ’Exavvei robrouc évraiba 
kal peyarbver, iva, drep Env, pH OdEQ Kaz’ EuTrdberav Aéyew, ’Hpéua dé kai éxawvir- 
retat, bre 6 ev Dede HBobAeTo adtov¢ owhjvat K.t.A. So also, in the main, Theodoret, 
Calvin, Locke, and especially Flacius Illyricus, whose notes on vv. I, 3, and 4 
are very much to the point. Dr. Hodge has stated his view of the Apostle’s pur- 
pose in almost the same language as I have used above. (See Yournal, p. 91, 
note; see also Dr. Dwight, zi, p. 41.) 
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the position of etAoyyrds, are pointed out on pp. 88 f., go ff., and 
104 f. of the Journa/, and I need not repeat what is there said. 
Oo Ov. 

In Dr. Gifford’s remarks on 6 Gy (p. 46), he speaks of my “ gratuitous 
assumption that 6 oy, in this passage, ‘admits of being regarded as the 
subject of an independent sentence,” and affirms that this “is simply. . . 
begging the whole question in dispute.” It is so if “admits of being 
regarded ” is synonymous with “ mus¢ be regarded” ; not otherwise. 
That 6 év, grammatically considered (and it is of this point that I was 
speaking), may either refer to the preceding 6 xpiords, or introduce 
an independent sentence, is simply a thing plain on the face of the 
passage. If Dr. Gifford denies this, he not only contradicts the au- 
thorities he cites, who only contend that it is more naturally connected 
with what goes before, but virtually charges such scholars as Winer, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, Ewald, Van Hengel, Professor Campbell, Professor 
Kennedy, Professor Jowett, Dr. Hort, Lachmann, and Kuenen and 
Cobet, with ignorance or violation of the laws of the Greek language 
in the construction which they have actually given the passage. 

In reply to Dr. Dwight, who admits that the construction of this 
passage is ambiguous, but makes a statement about “cases similar to 
that which is here presented,’’ I remark that no similar case of am- 
biguity from the use of the participle’ with the article has ever, to my 
knowledge, been pointed out, so that we have no means of comparing 
this passage with a similar one. Dr. Gifford seems to argue from this 
(p. 46) that there is no ambiguity here. But I fail to perceive any 
coherence in his reasoning. He “concludes” that St. Paul “ could not 
possibly have intended his words to bear” an ambiguous construction 
“‘in a passage of the highest doctrinal importance.” Certainly. No 
writer, whose object is to express and not to conceal his thoughts, z#- 
tentionally uses ambiguous language. But how does this prove that 
the language here is not actually ambiguous? The fact that it is so 
is plain ; and it is also obvious that, had the Apostle intended to ex- 
press the meaning conveyed by Dr. Gifford’s construction, all am- 
biguity would have been prevented by using 6s éorw instead of 6 dv. 

If Dr. Gifford’s proposition, “ The reference of 6 sy not ambiguous” 

(p. 45), denies a grammatical ambiguity here, it denies, as I have 
said, what is plain on the face of the passage, and what is generally, 
if not universally, admitted by competent scholars ; if, on the other 
hand, conceding the grammatical possibility of two different construc- 
tions of 6 dv here, he affirms that there is no rea ambiguity, because 
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he deems the one he adopts the only one tenable, he simply begs the 
whole question. 

It is true, as Dr. Gifford observes, that in the cases in the New 
Testament in which 6 dy introduces an independent sentence, no 
other construction is grammatically possible. But it is equally true, 
on the other hand, that in the cases in which 6 dy refers to a preceding 
subject, no other construction is grammatically possible. It follows 
that the examples of the use of 6 dy in the New Testament do not 
help us to decide which of the two possible constructions is the more 
probable here. There are no “cases similar to that which is here 
presented.” Dr. Gifford’s claim that 2 Cor. xi. 31 is similar will be 
examined presently. 

On what ground, then, is it affirmed that the construction which 
refers 6 dv to 6 xpiords is “ easier” here than that which makes it the 
subject of an independent sentence? There is not the slightest gram- 
matical difficulty in either. Nor is there the slightest difficulty in the 
latter construction, on account of the fact that the verb is not expressed. 
In the case of a doxology, which the “Ay naturally suggests, the 
eliipsis of éorié or ein, when etdAoyyrds is employed, is the constant 
usage ; nor is there any grammatical difficulty in the construction 
adopted by Professor Kennedy. 

It has indeed been asserted of many, as by Dr. Gifford for example, 
that the construction of the 6 dy, for which he contends here, is the 
“usual” one, and, therefore, more easy and natural. But the ex- 
amples which I have cited of the other construction disprove this 
assertion, and also show that, in general, the construction of the parti- 
ciple with the article in the nominative case, as the subject of an inde- 
pendent sentence, is much more common in the New Testament than 
that which refers it to a substantive preceding. (See Journal, etc., 
P- 97:) : 

In one Ronee, and one only, so far as I can see, the construction 
which refers 6 dv to 6 xpuords may ‘be regarded as the more natural. 
It is the one which naturally presents itself first to the mind. But it 
has this advantage only for a moment; as the reader proceeds, he 
perceives at once that 6 &v may introduce an independent sentence, 
and the ’Ayyv suggests a doxology. Even more may be said: the 
separation of 6 ov from 6 ypiords by 76 Kara odpxa, and the necessary 
pause after odpxa, might at once suggest that 6 dv (not “ who is,” but 
“he who is ’’) may introduce a new sentence. But waiving this pos- 
sibility, as soon as it is perceived that the passage admits grammati- 
cally of two constructions, the question which is the more natural does 
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not depend at all on the fact that the one presented itself to the mind 

a moment before the other, but must be determined by weighing all 

the considerations which bear on the subject. One of these con- 

siderations, second to no other in importance, is Paul’s use of lan- 

guage. In the eight preceding chapters of the Epistle the Apostle 

has used the word eds as a proper name, designating the “one God, 

the Father,” about eighty-seven times, and has nowhere applied it to : 
Christ. Could anything then be more natural than for the primitive 

reader of the Epistle to adopt the construction which accords with 

this uniform usage of the writer? 

On p. 48 Dr. Gifford claims that 2 Cor. xi. 31 is “ exactly similar 
in form ” to Rom. ix. 5, and, therefore, proves “that the clause 6 dy 
éri mavrwv x.7.X. must, according to Paul’s usage, be referred to the 
preceding subject 6 xpurrds” ; and he again speaks of the “ exact 
correspondence between the two passages.” He overlooks two 
fundamental differences: (1) that in 2 Cor. xi. 31 the construction 
which refers the 6 dv to 6 Beds x.r.X. is the only one possible ; and (2) 
that what precedes the 6 dy does not, as he incorrectly affirms, form 
a sentence “ grammatically complete,” as in Rom. ix. 5 ; but on the 
contrary, an essential part of the sentence, the object of the transitive 
verb oldev (namely, dre od Wevdouar), is separated from the verb which 
governs it by the clause introduced by 6 wv. 


Distinction between eos and xdpvos. 


In regard to the distinction between 60s and xvpos, which Dr. 
Gifford charges me with having “asserted in a most inaccurate form” 
(Letter, p. 12), I cannot perceive that he has pointed out any inac- 
curacy in my statement. That the word @eds in general expresses a 
higher dignity than xvpros seems to me beyond question. The use of 
xvptos in the Septuagint as a proper name, taking the place of Jehovah 
on account of a Jewish superstition respecting the pronunciation of 
the /e¢ragrammaton, is something wholly exceptional and peculiar. 
I have not, however, as Dr. Gifford incorrectly represents, “ sup- 
pressed all reference ” to this very frequent use in the Septuagint, and 
occasional use in the New Testament. I note the fact that “it is 
seldom used of God in the writings of Paul except in quotations from 
or references to the language of the Old Testament,” and then remark 
upon its two-fold use as applied to God in the Septuagint. (See 
Journal, pp. 127, 128.) That as a title of Christ it does not stand 
for Jehovah is fully shown, I think, by Cremer in his Bidb/isch-theolo- 
gisches Worterbuch der Neutest. Gricitét, 3te Aufl, p. 483 ff., or 
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Eng. trans., 2d ed., p. 382 ff. The argument that as a designation of 
Christ in the writings of St. Paul it is equivalent to Jehovah, because 
in a very few places he applies to Christ language of the Old Testa- 
ment in which x«vpios represents Jehovah, loses all its apparent force 
when we observe the extraordinary freedom with which he adapts the 
language of the Old Testament to his purpose without regard to its 
meaning in the connection in which it stands. On this it may be 
enough to refer to Weiss, Bib/. Theol. of the N. T., 3d ed., § 74. 
He remarks: ‘Paul does not inquire into the original meaning of 
Old Testament expressions ; he takes them in the sense which he is 
accustomed to give to similar expressions, even in the case of such 
terms as miotis, KUptos, edayyeAilerPar (Rom. i. 17, ix. 33, X. 13, 
15).” 

In the passage of the Old Testament (Ps. cx. 1) which Christ him- 
self has quoted (Matt. xxii. 43-45 ; Mark xii. 35-37 ; Luke xx. 41-44) 
as illustrating the meaning of xv‘ptos as a designation of the Messiah, 
the Messiah (if the Psalm refers to him) is clearly distinguished from 
Jehovah, at whose right hand he sits, as he is everywhere else in the 
Old Testament.! This very passage is also quoted by the Apostle 
Peter as proving that “God hath MaDE Jesus both Zord and Christ.” 
When these and other facts are adduced to show that the term 
“Lord” as applied to Christ in the New Testament does not stand 
for Jehovah, but describes the dignity and dominion conferred upon 
him by God, Dr. Gifford simply remarks that “ this reasoning has 
been employed again and again in the Arian and Unitarian contro- 
versies, and again and again refuted.” I wonder how many of his 
readers would regard this as a satisfactory answer to my quotations 
(if he had given them) from the Apostles Peter and Paul, or are 
ready to assume, with St. Jerome, that Dominatio involves Deitas. 
The “refutations” to which Dr. Gifford refers, “again and again” 
repeated, do not appear to have been convincing to those to whom 
they were addressed. 

Dr. Gifford refers to Waterland, Pearson, and Weiss. Weiss has - 
already been sufficiently answered by Weiss ; see above. Waterland 
and Pearson cite such passages as Hosea i. 7, “I will save them by 
Jehovah their God, and will not save them by bow, nor by sword, nor 
by battle, nor by horses, nor by horsemen,” as proving that Jesus 
Christ is called Jehovah in the Old Testament. (Pearson, “xpos. 





1 See, for example, Micah v. 4: “ And he shall stand and feed in the strength 


of Jehovah, in the majesty of the name of Jehovah, H1s Gop.” 
¢ 
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of the Creed, p. 217 f., Nichols’s ed.) Pearson cites to the same 
purpose Zech. x. 12; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6 (comp. Jer. xxxiii. 15, 16) ; 
Zech, ii. 10, and other passages. Such exegesis might perhaps be 
pardoned in the time of Pearson and Waterland, though commenta- 
tors like Calvin, Pocock, Drusius, Grotius, and Le Clerc had rejected 
this wild interpretation ; but it can hardly be supposed that it needs 
a formal refutation at the present day. It may be enough to refer 
Dr. Gifford to “The Speaker’s Commentary” on the passages men- 
tioned, and the note in the Journa/ for 1881, p. 124. 


Origen. 


Dr. Gifford still appeals to Rufinus’s translation of Origen’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans as proving that Origen 
“certainly ”’ interpreted the last part of Rom. ix. 5 as he does (Ze¢éer, 
pp- 32 ff.,.65). His positiveness is not abated by the circumstance 
that Rufinus so altered, abridged, and interpolated this work of 
Origen, that for the most part we have no means of determining what 
belongs to Origen and what to Rufinus, and that his friends thought 
he ought to claim it as his own.! 

Dr. Gifford gives his readers no hint of this important fact, of which 
he could not have been ignorant, and for which I had cited Matthaei, 
Redepenning, and Rufinus himself (_Journa/, p. 135). There is per- 
- haps no higher authority in Patrology than Cave, who, in his list of 
Origen’s writings, thus describes the work on which Dr. Gifford relies 
with so much confidence: “Jn Epistolam ad Romanos Commen- 
tariorum tomi 20. quos pessima fide a se versos, misere interpolatos, 
detruncatos et ad mediam fere partem contractos edidit Rufinus, 
versione sua in 10. tomos distributa.””— Ast. Zit. s.v. ORIGENES, i., 
118 ed. Oxon. 1740. Thomasius, in his valuable work on Origen, was 
more prudent in his use of authorities. He says: “ Am wenigsten 
aber wagte ich den Commentar zu den R6émern zu beniitzen, der 
nach der Feroratio Rufini in explanationem Origenis super Epist. 
Pauli ad Rom. Vol. iv. eine ginzliche Umgestaltung durch den 
Uebersetzer erfahren zu haben scheint.” (Ovigenes (1837), p. 90.) 
Even Burton, who in his very one-sided Zestimonies of the Ante- 





1 « Adversus hanc audaciam excandescit Erasmus, nec immerito quidam Rufi- 
num objurgarunt, quemadmodum ipse sibi objectum fuisse ait in peroratione suze 
translationis, quod suum potius, quam Origenis nomen hujus operis titulo non 
inscripsisset. Hinc etiam fit, ut vix Origenem in Origene reperias,” etc. — Lumper, 
List. theol.-crit., etc. Pars ix. (1792), p. 191. 
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Nicene Fathers, etc., quotes largely from spurious works ascribed to 
Hippolytus and Dionysius of Alexandria without giving any warning 
to the reader, could not bring himself to cite Rufinus’s transformation 
of Origen’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. (See Zes#- 
monies, etc., 2d ed., p. 339.) 

Dr. Gifford’s citations from the treatise of Origen against Celsus do 
not appear to me to answer his purpose. He quotes passages (Cont. 
Cels. i. 60, 66; ii. g) in which Origen has called Christ Oeds, but in 
the last one adduced (ii. g) the words at the end of the sentence, 
Kata Tov Tov GAwy Gedy kal matépa, as De la Rue remarks, “ manifestam 
continent antithesin ad ista, peydéAny dvra Sivapiy Kai Ocdv, ut pater 
supra filium evehatur.” 1 What is wanted is to show that Origen has 
not merely given Christ the appellation Oeds, “a divine being,” in 
contradistinction from 6 0:ds, 6 rSv dAwy 820s, 6 éxt waar O<0s, by which 
titles he constantly designates the Father, but that he has called him 
“God over all,” as he is represented as making St. Paul do in this 
so-called translation of Rufinus. It is the Father alone who in the 
passages cited by Dr. Gifford (Cond. Cels. viii. 4, 12) is termed 6 ézt 
wast 9:45 ; in viii. 14 of the same treatise Origen emphatically denies 
that the generality of Christians regarded the Saviour as ‘the God 
‘over all”; and in the next section he expressly calls him “ inferior” 
to the Father (Szodeéorepos), as he elsewhere speaks of him as 
eldrrwv mpos tov marépa and Sdevrepos tov warpis (De Princip. i. 3, 
§ 5), and says that “‘he is excelled by the Father as much as (or even 
more than) he and the Holy Spirit excel other beings,” and that “in 
no respect does he compare with the Father” (od ovyxpiverat kar’ 
ovdev 76 tatpi, Jn Joan. tom. xiii. c. 25 ; Opp. iv. 235). It is not 
easy to believe that one who uses such language as this applied the 
last clause of Rom. ix. 5 to Christ. 





1 De la Rue understands the card to denote “ inferiorem ordinem,” and says it 
is often so used. I doubt this, and if the word is genuine, should rather take it as 
meaning “in accordance with the will of,” or “by the will of,” nearly as in the 
phrase xara Oedv in Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek authors. But it seems to me 
very probable that the true reading is wera; comp. Orig. Jz Yoannem tom. i. c. 
II, Tov peta Tov TatTépa TOV bAwy Ocdv Adyov; Justin Mart. Afol. i. 32, 7) TpaT 
Sivauig peta tov matépa Tavtwv Kai deordryv Oedv (and similarly 4fo/. i. 12, 13; 
ii. 13); Euseb. De Eccl. Theol. i. 20, p. 93 ¢., Kbptog tév bAwy peta tov éxi 
mavtwv Oedv, The prepositions xavd and peré are very often confounded in MSS. 
by an error of the scribe, the abbreviations for the two words being similar. 
(Montfaucon, Palaecogr. Graeca, p. 345; Sabas, Specim. Palaeogr., Suppl., tabb. 
xi., xii.) See Bast ad Gregor. Corinth. ed. Schaefer (1811), pp. 69, 405, 825, 
and Irmisch’s Herodian iv. 1638, who gives eight examples. Cobet remarks: 
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In the passage Cont. Cels. viii. 4, I perceive no ground for regard- 
ing the titles roy éxi maou Ocdv r&v Ocdv, and réy éwi wot Kvpiov Tov 
kupiwy, as denoting equal dignity. The latter, high as it is, as applied 
to Christ, is far from proving that he might be called éri rdvrwy Oeds. 
The last sentence quoted by Dr. Gifford shows the distinction. The 
purport of it is that “he has risen to the GoD OVER ALL who worships 
Him undividedly” (this is said in opposition to the worship of the 
heathen, distributed among many gods), “through him who alone leads 
men to God, namely, the Son, the God-Logos and Wisdom,” etc. The 
relation of the Son to the Father, from whom he has derived all that 
makes him an object of worship, and whose image he is, is such, 
according to Origen, that the relative worship paid to him is all 
ultimately paid to the God over all, the Father, who alone is the 
Supreme Object of worship. 

Still less, if possible, is the quotation from Con¢. Cels. viii. 12 to Dr. 
Gifford’s purpose. It teaches, he says, “ that Christ is to be worshipped 
as being One with the Supreme God.” “One” in what sense? Dr. 
Gifford omits the words that immediately follow, in which Origen cites 
Acts iv. 32, “And the multitude of believers were of one heart and 
one soul,” as explaining the meaning of the words, “I and the Father 
are one.”! A little further on Origen says: “ We worship, then, the 
Father of the Truth, and the Son, who is the Truth ;2 two distinct 

_ persons, but one in agreement of thought, and in harmony of feeling, 
and in sameness of will,” dvra vo rH broordca mpdypara, ev St TH 
dpovoig, kat TH Tuvppwvig, Kai TH TavTdéryte ToD BovAynparos ; so that he 





‘Qui codices Graecos triverunt sciunt xaré et yera compendiose sic scribi ut vix 
oculis discerni possint. Passim confundi solere sciunt omnes.” — Variae Lec- 
tiones, in Alnemosyne vii. 391. 

Dr. Gifford may prefer Burton’s view, who says ( Testimonies, etc., 2d ed., p. 
293), it “can only mean ‘God after the pattern of the God of the universe.’” It 
would take too much space to give my reasons for differing from him. Martini 
says (p.175), “ Entweder ist es s. v. a. per deum [there is some mistake here, 
perhaps only a comma omitted] cuius auctor est summus deus, oder secundum 
voluntatem summi dei.’ Mosheim renders it nachst; Réssler, nach; Crombie 
and Prof. Kennedy, ext 40. These translations rather represent meta, but show 
what the translators thought the context to require, and may thus be regarded as 
confirming my conjecture. 

1So in his Comm. in Foan. tom. xiii. c. 34, Opp. iv. 245, Origen explains John 
X. 30, as relating to the unity of z/// between the Father and the Son. 

2 Comp. Origen, J oan. tom. ii. c. 18, Opp. iv. 769: 6 zarip tije GAnbeiac 
Osd¢ wAciov gore Kai peifwv 7 [we should read, perhaps, ? 4] aAjMea: “ the God 
who is the Father of the Truth is more and greater than the Truth.” 
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vho has seen the Son . . . has seen in him, who is the image of God, 
God himself.” ! 

In the view of Origen, the moral union between the Father and the 
Son was perfect, so that the worship of the Son, regarded as the image 
of the Father, reflecting his moral perfections, his goodness and right- 
eousness and truth, is virtually the worship of the Father himself; it 
terminates in him as its ultimate object. (See Cont. Ceds. viii. 13 ad fin.) 

Origen’s ideas respecting the worship of the Son appear distinctly 
in what he says of prayer. In his treatise on Prayer, he teaches that 
prayer, properly speaking, is “perhaps never to be offered to any 
originated being, not even to Christ himself, but only to the God and 
Father of all, to whom our Saviour himself prayed and teaches us to 
pray.” (De Orat.c. 15; Opp.i. 222.) There is much more to the 
same purpose. In his later work against Celsus, he says that “ every 
supplication and prayer, and intercession, and thanksgiving is to be 
sent up to the Gop OvER ALL, ¢hrough the High Priest, who is above 
all angels, the living Logos, and God. But we shall also supplicate 
the Logos himself, and make requests to him, and give thanks and 
pray, if we are able to distinguish between prayer properly speaking 
and prayer in a looser sense, éay SuvwucOa Karaxove Ths epi mpocevxs 
kuptoregias Kal Kataxpyoews.” (Cont. Cels. v. 4, and see also v. 5 ; 
Opp. i. 580.) Compare Cont. Cels. viii. 26: “ We ought to pray only 
to the GoD OVER ALL; yet it is proper to pray also to the only-begot- 
ten, the first-born of the whole creation, the Logos of God, and to re- 
quest him, as a High Priest, to carry up our prayers which reach him 
to HIS Gop and our God.” So Cont. Ceds. viii. 13: “ We worship 
the one God, and the one Son, who is his Logos and Image, with sup- 
plications and petitions as we are able, bringing our prayers to the 
GoD OF THE UNIVERSE ¢hrough his only-begotten Son, to whom we 
first offer them ; beseeching him, who is the propitiation for our sins, 


to present, as High Priest, our prayers and sacrifices and intercessions 
to the Gop OVER ALL.” 2 





1 It may be well to notice here an ambiguous sentence in this section, which 
has been translated, incorrectly, I think, “We worship one God, therefore, the 
Father and the Son, as we have explained.” The Greek is, éva oiv (edv, &¢ 
arodedOxapev, Tov Tatépa [,] Kat tov vidv Oepaeiouev. We should, I believe, 
place a comma after zarépa, and translate, “ We worship, therefore, one God, the 
Father, and the Son.” This is confirmed by what follows, cited above, and by 
the language used in the next section (c. 13): 6d tov éva Oedv, Kai tov éva vidv 
avrov Kai Ad6yov Kai eixéva . . . oéouer, 

2Jt may be worth while to note that Origen (Cont. Cels. viii. 9) justifies the 
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I do not see how any one can read these passages and regard it as 
probable, much less as ceréain, that Origen understood Paul in Rom. 
ix. 5 to describe Christ as 6 dy éxi mdvrwy 6:ds, eddoyyres cis Tovs 
aidvas. Ht is clear, at any rate, that he did not understand the pas- 
sage as Dr. Gifford does (Zefter, p. 3), as ‘a testimony to the co- 
equal Godhead of the Son.” 

Dr. Gifford’s argument from the Selecta in Threnos, iv. 5, rests on 
a false assumption, which has been already sufficiently remarked upon. 


Punctuation in MSS. 


On p. 36 of Dr. Gifford’s Letter, speaking of punctuation in MSS., he 
observes that “it is universally acknowledged that no marks of punc- 
tuation or division were in use till long after the days of St. Paul.” 
This remark, if intended to apply to Greek “MSS. in general, is inac- 
curate, and indicates that Dr. Gifford has been misled by untrustworthy 
authorities. If it is intended to apply to New Testament MSS., I do 
not see how the fact can be proved, as we possess no MSS. of the 
New Testament of earlier date than the fourth century. But the 
essential point in Dr. Gifford’s remarks is, that the punctuation in 
MSS. of the New Testament is of no authority. This is very true ; 
and it should have been remembered by the many commentators (in- 
cluding Dr. Gifford) who have made the assertion (very incorrect in 
point of fact), that a stop after odpxa is found in only two or three 
inferior MSS. in Rom. ix. 5, as if that were an argument against a 
doxology here. 

The results of some recent investigation in regard to this matter are 
given in our Journal for 1882, p. 161. The investigation has since, 
through the kindness of Dr. C. R. Gregory, been carried somewhat 
farther. I can now name, besides the uncials A, B, C, L, the first 
three of which are not “inferior MSS.,” at least twenty-six cursives 
which have a stop after odpxa, the same in general which they have 
after aidvas or ’Auyy. In all probability, the result of an examination 
would show that three-quarters or four-fifths of the cursive MSS. con- 
taing Rom. ix. 5 have a stop after odpxa. 

In regard to Codex A, Canon Cook thinks the testimony of Dr. 
Vance Smith, whom Dr. Gifford cites as saying that the stop after 





honor paid to the Son on the ground that he receives it by the appointment of the 

Father (d7odeifopev drt ad Oeod 5é Sot az airy Td Tyudo0aL, citing John v. 23), and 

is declared by God to be dgsov rij¢ devtepevotone weta Tov Oedv tav dAwy 
. TeUAS. (Cont. Cels. v. §7.) 
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odpxa. is “evidently a prima manu,” is “not verified or likely to be 
verified.” 1 Many others will question the testimony of a Unitarian 
heretic. It would have been only fair, therefore, to have added the 
fact, mentioned on p. 150 of the Journal, that Dr. Sanday agrees with 
him. I would add that I am informed, on good authority, that Dr. 
Scrivener has examined the MS. at this place with the same result. 

The whole matter is in itself unimportant ; but it is important that 
writers like Dean Burgon should cease imposing upon unlearned 
readers by making reckless assertions about it. 


Van Hengel on the v6 nata cdpxa. 


As regards the limitation 74 xara odpxa (Letter, p. 38 f.), the exam- 
ples cited by Van Hengel from Plato’s Philebus (c. 7, p. 17°) and 
Isocrates (ad Nicocl. c. 29 al. 30) in support of his view, and urged 
by Dr. Gifford in opposition to it, are, I think, not to the purpose on 
either side. The formulz “A and a/so B,” and “not only A, but B,” 
into which the quotations, so far as they bear on the matter, may be 
resolved, do not express “antithesis,” but agreement. Dr. Gifford’s 
citation from Demosthenes (cont. Eudul. p. 1229, 1. 14) furnishes no 
analogy to the 76 xara odpxa here, and is wholly irrelevant, for two 
reasons: (1) because the 76 xa’ Spas [al. jas] is introduced with a 
peév, which of course leads one to expect an antithesis, such as follows, 
expressed by 52; and (2) because the 76 xaf’ das is probably to be 
regarded as the direct object of the verb @appetv, used here, as often, 
transitively, like its opposite poB<toa. Van Hengel’s rule relates only 
to clauses like 75 kar’ éué, 7d ef Syav, in which the article 76 with its 
adjunct is neither the object nor the subject of a verb, or at least of any 
verb expressed. (See Van Hengel, Juterp. Ep. Pauli ad Rom. ii. 348.) 


Irenaeus. 


As to the quotation of Rom. ix. 5 by Irenzeus (/@r. iii. 16, § 3), 
I must still, for the reasons assigned in the Journad (p. 136), regard it 
as doubtful whether he referred the last clause of the verse to Christ. 
In opposition to the Gnostics who held that the AZon Chris? first de- 
scended upon Jesus at his baptism, Irenzeus is quoting passages which, 
like ef dy 6 ypiords 75 Kata odpxa, speak of the Christ as dorn. But 
why, Dr. Gifford asks, does he quote the remainder of the passage if 
it had nothing to do with his argument? (Zeffer, p. 42.) I answer, 
he may well have included it in his quotation, if he regarded it as a 





‘Canon Cook, Revised Version of the first three Gospels, p.194; comp. p. 167. 
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doxology, or gave it Dr. Kennedy’s construction, for the same purpose 
as Photius has quoted it in his work against the Manichzans (sce 
Journal, p. 138 f.), namely, as confirming the doctrine insisted on 
throughout his book, that the God of the Jews, the God of the Old 
Testament, was not, as all the Gnostics contended, a being inferior to 
the Supreme God, but the God over all. So understood, it would agree. 
with the language which Irenzeus uses so often elsewhere, describing 
the Father as the God over all, while he nowhere, to my knowledge, 
speaks of the Son as God over all. I admit that Irenzeus may have 
applied the last clause to Christ, separating the Oeds from 6 dv éxi rdvrwv 
as a distinct predicate ; but I perceive nothing which determines with 
certainty the construction he gave it. The whole question is of the 
least possible consequence. One who could treat 2 Cor. iv. 4 as he 
has done (fer. iii. 7, § 1; iv. 29, § 2), is certainly no authority in 
exegesis in a case where doctrinal prejudice could have an influence. 

Dr. Gifford thinks that Irenzeus “ most probably” refers to Rom. ix. 5 
when he says (/@r. iii. 12, § g) that the mystery which was made 
known to Paul by revelation was that 6 ra@wv émi Iovriov IAdrov 
oUTos KUplos TOY mavTwv Kal Baorreds Kal Beds Kal Kpirns éorw. He 
omits the words that immediately follow, preserved in the old Latin 
version : “ab eo qui est omnium Deus accipiens potestatem, quoniam 
subiectus factus est usque ad mortem, mortem autem crucis,” where 
Christ as @eds is distinguished from him who is “omnium Deus,” from 
whom he received his power. This does not go far towards proving 
that Irenzeus would call Christ “God over all.” I observe incident- 
ally that Irenzeus’s explanation of “the mystery which was made 
known to Paul by revelation” (Eph. iii. 3) differs widely from that 
which Paul himself gives (Eph. iii. 6 ff.). . 


Clement of Rome. 


Passing to p. 41 of Dr. Gifford’s Letter, I remark that if Clement of 
Rome in the passage cited (Cor. c. 32) had Rom. ix. 5 in mind, as he 
probably did, and regarded the last clause as applicable to Christ, it 
would have been altogether to his purpose to have added it to the 
7} kata cdpxa, his purpose being to magnify the distinctions bestowed 
by God on the patriarch Jacob. Dr. Gifford will not, I think, find 
many who will regard the simple expression “the Lord Jesus” as 
equivalent to “He who is over all, God blessed for ever” ; it is rather 
the equivalent of the Pauline 6 xpiords, a title which, when it denotes 
the Messiah, involves lordship. So far, then, from inferring, as Dr. 
Gifford does, from this passage of Clement, that he “ probably ” 
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(Letter, p. 65) applied the last clause to Christ, I should infer from 
his omitting it, where, thus understood, it would have been so much 
to his purpose, that he probably did zo¢. This presumption would be 
confirmed by the way in which he speaks of Christ, and distinguishes 
him from God, throughout his Epistle. 


The Newly-discovered Quotation of Rom. ix. 5 by Ireneus. 


Dr. Gifford (Zeter, p. 41) adduces a passage from Irenzeus, “which 
no one,” he observes, “so far as I know, has hitherto noticed in this 
connection. Prof. Abbot indeed says (p. 136) that the only place 
where Irenzeus has quoted Rom. ix. 5 is Her. iii. 16 (a/. 18), § 3. 
Alas ! for the man who ventures on that spirited but dangerous hobby, 
the universal negative. These are the words of Irenzeus in Fragm. xvii. 
(Stieren) : €& Sv 6 xprords mpoeruTaby kai éreyvooOy Kai éycvvyOn. 
ev pey yap TG “Iwoip rpoeruTaOyn* ex 8& rod Aevi xal rod “Iovda 76 
kata odpKa as Baoeds kal icpeds éyerv9On.” 

Dr. Gifford has fortunately given the Greek of the passage that is 
to put me to shame, and I have not the slightest apprehension that 
any reader of his Zef¢er will call the fragment of Irenzeus which he 
cites a quotation of Rom. ix. 5; at the very utmost it could only be 
termed an allusion to that passage. The editor of the Sapa or 
Catena from which this fragment is taken (Nicephorus Theotoki), and 
the editors and translators of Irenzeus, as Grabe, Massuet, Stieren, 
Migne, Harvey, Roberts and Rambaut, and Keble, though they all 
refer in the margin to supposed quotations, have failed to make any 
reference here to Rom. ix. 5. If it be a quotation, the discovery of 
_ the fact belongs probably to Dr. Gifford alone. It will be observed 
that Dr. Gifford spaces the letters in e€ dy 6 xpiords as if they must 
be regarded as guoted from Rom. ix. 5. He does not note the fact 
that this fragment of Irenzeus is part of a comment on Deut. 
xxvii. 12, and is given in a fuller form in a Latin translation by Fran- 
ciscus Zephyrus or Zephyrius (= Zafiri) in his edition of a Catena 
on Deuteronomy, as cited by Grabe in his edition of Irenzeus 
(p. 469). This reads: “ Notandum, benedicendi munus in tribubus 
demandatum, ex quibus Christus designatus cognoscitur et generatur,” 
etc., and shows how little the éf dv «.7.A. has to do with Rom. ix. 5, 
and how groundless is the inference which Dr. Gifford draws from 
this accidental coincidence of expression. 

Long before Dr. Gifford’s Letter was published I had noted this 
fragment, together with a similar passage im Irenzeus (Her. iv. 4, § 1) 
as examples of 73 xara odpxa without an antithesis expressed, and had 
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caused them to be printed among the Additions and Corrections in 
the number of the Journal for 1882, p. 160, referring to the Journal 
for 1881, p. 101. So far as they go, they both, I think, favor my 
view of the controverted passage rather than Dr. Gifford’s. If they 
are to be regarded as guotations of Rom. ix.-5, they favor it more 
than I had supposed. 


Position of edroynros. 


In Dr. Gifford’s remarks on the position of ebAoyyrds (Letter, p. 54 f.), 
he maintains that in the text of the Septuagint, in Ps. Ixviii. 20 (Sept. 
Ixvii. 19), e’Aoyntdés should be read but once, and connected with 
what follows. For this, so far as I can ascertain, he has the authority 
of only two unimportant cursive MSS. (Nos. 183, 202), —1in which the 
omission of one edAoyyrds is readily explained as accidental, on ac- 
count of the Aomeoteleuton or dittography, — in opposition to all the 
other known MSS. of the Psalms, more than a hundred in number, 
including the uncials, among them §&¥ and B of the fourth century, 
and the Verona MS. of the fifth or sixth. (The Alexandrian MS. and 
the Ziirich Psalter are mutilated here.) The omission of the first 
edAoyyrds, moreover, leaves the kvpios 6 Oeds simply hanging in the 
air, without any construction. To adopt such a reading in the face 
of such evidence is to do violence to all rational principles of textual 
criticism. The difference between the Lxx and the Hebrew is easily 

‘ explained by the supposition that in the Hebrew copy used by the 
translators, the 2) was repeated (which might easily have happened), 
or at least that they thought it ought to be. 

Dr. Gifford takes no notice of my explanation of the reason for the 
ordinary position of such words as etAoyytds, ebAoynpevos, émxardparos, 
etc., in doxologies, benedictions, and maledictions, or of the excep- 
tions which I adduce (save Ps. lxviii. 20, which I waive), or of my 

_ argument that if we take the last clause as a doxology, the position of 
evAoyntds after the subject is not only fully accounted for, but is rather 
required by the very Same law of the Greek language, which governs all 
the examples that have been alleged against the doxological construc- 
tion. (Journal, pp.103-111.) As this view is supported by so eminent 
a grammarian as Winer, to say nothing of Meyer, Fritzsche, and other 
scholars, it seems to me that it deserved consideration. 


Different Senses of eddoyntés. 


On p. 56 of Dr. Gifford’s Letter, he gives as examples of the use 
and meaning of the word etAoyyrds the expressions “ Blessed be God ” 
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and “ Blessed be thou of the Lord,” and remarks that “ Dr. Abbot 
‘overlooks the fact’ that, whatever difference there may be, it lies no¢ 
in the sense of the word ebdoynr 6s, but in the different relations of 
the persons blessing and blessed.” I must confess that I have over- 
looked the fact, if it be a fact ; and must also confess my belief that 
not a few of Dr. Gifford’s readers will be surprised at the proposition 
that there is no difference in the sense of the word edAoyyrds when, 
applied to God, it means “ praised ” or “ worthy to be praised,” and 
when, applied to men, it means “ prospered” or “blessed” by God. 
The fact on which Dr. Gifford seems to lay great stress, that edAoyyrds 
in these different senses represents the same Hebrew word, will not 
weigh much with those who consider that many words in common use 
have several very different meanings in Hebrew as well as in other lan- 
guages. The two meanings are as distinct as those of etAoyia in the 
sense of /aus, laudatio, celebratio (Grimm, Lex. s.v. etAoyia No. 1), and 
of bonum, beneficium (Grimm, zdid., No. 5). 

The very common use of eiAoyyrds in doxologies to God seems to 
have led the Septuagint translators to restrict its application in the 
sense of “ praised,” or rather “worthy to be praised,” to the Supreme 
Being. To this perhaps the only exception is in the expression 
evAoynros 6 tTpdros gov in 1 Sam. xxv. 33. In the New Testament, 
apart from the passage in debate, its application is restricted to God, 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” My point is that 
whatever force there may be in the argument from this extensive usage 
in favor of its application to God rather than to Christ in Rom. ix. 5, 
it is not diminished in the slightest degree by the fact that, in a few 
passages of the Lxx the word is applied to men in the very different 
sense of “ prospered” or “ recipients of blessings,” z.¢. benefits, from 
God. 


I have now, I believe, taken notice of all the points of importance 
in which Dr. Gifford has criticised my statements, or statements which 
he has ascribed to me. I am not without hope that in a future edi- 
tion of his pamphlet he may see reason for modifying some of his 
remarks, and for giving more fully the context of some of his quota- 
tions. 








"EXAqvas AND ‘EAAquords. 


The Readings “EdAqvas and ‘EA\nords, 
Acts xi. 20. 


PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


HIS is one of the very few passages of importance in the New 
Testament, in which the reading may be considered with some 
justice as yet unsettled. The great modern editions from Griesbach 
to Tregelles — Matthaei alone excepted — are, indeed, unanimous in 
reading €\Anvas.! With them most commentators and historical stu- 
dents agree.2_ There never was a time, however, when éAAyuords did 
not have a respectable following among exegetes.2 And Westcott and 
Hort have put an end to the unanimity of even the editions. The 
Revised English New Testament so far follows as to put “Many 
ancient authorities read Grecian Jews” in their margin; although 
exactly what is meant by this, it is impossible for an outsider to 
divine, amid the contradictory reports of what the margin was in- 
tended for, and the curious distribution of the terms “many,” “some,” 
“ most,” “ ancient authorities.” 

At all events, it is clear that a new discussion of the reading, on its 
merits, cannot be thought a re-opening of a dispute already practically 
closed.4 What is proposed, is to briefly consider the evidence, and 
attempt to reach at least a provisional conclusion. 





1 Usher, Grotius, Witsius, and especially Bengel (not in ed. maj., but “Gnomoni 
et margo, ed. 2 . . . et vers. Germ.,” says his son) were their forerunners. C/. Eras- 
mus and Drusius. 

2 The following rather miscellaneous list of recent names will show how widely 
spread the opinion is among English writers: Alford, Farrar, Hackett, Hinds, 
Howson (in Life of Paul), Jacobus, J. B. Lightfoot (in “ Galatians”), Norris, 
Plumptre, Purves, Scrivener, Schaeffer (in Lange), Tate, Webster, and Wil- 
kinson (in notes). 

3 Among recent English writers there are for this view such as: J. A. Alexander, 
W. Kay, P. Schaff (Companion to New Testament, p. 8, note 2), Shirley, Canon 
Spence (apparently: in Schaff’s Popular Commentary, in loc., “On the whole, the 
evidence is in favor of ‘EZAmuordc,” yet very doubtfully), Bishop Wordsworth, etc. 

* The most elaborate recent discussions of this reading in English are probably 
the following: Kay, W., “ On the Word Fiellenist, with Especial Reference to 
Acts xi. 19 (20),” Calcutta, 1856 [defends ‘EAAguordc]; ALForD, H., Excursus 
II. to Prolegomena to Acts in his Greek Testament [against Kay, defends "EAA7- 
vac]; SCRIVENER, F. H., in his Plain Introduct., etc, p. §36 of ed. 2, 1874, of. 
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The External Evidence. 


The essential facts of the evidence are included in the following 
summary : 


For &Aynnords: [? $*], B, D?, E, H, L, P, almost. all uncials, 
all cursives except one (including 13, 61, etc.), [Pst. ?], Eus. 
[? Chrys.]: 

For é\Anvas: $°, A, D*, c%™ [= Hort’s 112], [? Chrys.]. 


In explanation of this summary we need to remark : — 

(1) Cis here defective ; but in no other case in Acts does it desert 
the mass of documents when they read either €\Ayves or EAAQnoTAl. 

(2) It is exceedingly doubtful whether $§* should be cited for 
€\Ayuords. It actually reads etayyeAvords, which is usually assumed 
to presuppose éAAyviords, on account of its like termination. But 
since it seems certain that ebayyeAtords was suggested by, and results 
from, the proximity of ebayyeAfduevor, the inference does not seem 
secure. No doubt é\Aquords could be more readily than éAAnvas 
mistaken for etayyedtords ; but if any substantive were derived from 
evayyeAcCopuevor, it could not fail to take the form etayyeAuords. It is 
only with grave doubt, therefore, that the weight of &%* can be thrown 
in favor of €AAnnoras. 

(3) The force of A, as a witness for €AAyvas, is somewhat weakened 
by the fact that this MS. reads €\Anvas also at ix. 29, where the true 
reading is undoubtedly é\Anvords. D is defective at ix. 29; but, as 
Mr. Purves notes, both A and D insert xai before €AAnvwr in xvii. 4 — 
as do also the good cursives, 13 and 61. If this be due, as he sug- 
gests, to a tendency in A and D to put forward the Gentile work of the 
Church, the testimony of these MSS. here to €\Anvas should be some- 
what suspected. The existence of such a tendency in A and D needs, 
however, justification. 

(4) The versions fail to distinguish between the terms é\Aquords 
and é\Anvas, and hence are not valid witnesses in this matter. Only 
the Peshitto may be an exception, inasmuch as it reads, at ix. 29, 
“those Jews who knew Greek” ; but even it reads “Greeks ” at vi. 1. 





ed. 3, 1883 [defends “EAAyvac]; HamMMonp, C. E., in his Outlines of Textual 
Crit., etc., ed. 2, 1876, p. 113 [defends “EAAyvac]; Hort, F. J. A., in his Motes 
on Select Readings, Gr. Test. vol. II., p. 93, 1881 [defends ‘EAA7v0Td¢]; PuRvEs, 
G.T.,“ The Reading’ EAAnvac in Acts xi. 20,” in The Presbyterian Review, vol. IV., 
p- 835 sg., 1883 [defends "EAAnvag against Hort]. See also the elaborate notes in 
the critical editions; in the commentaries of Alford, Wordsworth, Bloomfield, 
Plumptre and Howson and Spence, zz /oc. ; and in Farrar’s Life of Paul, 1. 285, etc. 
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(5) Chrysostom (whose words, icws Sia 75 utp eidévar EBpaiori EAAy- 
vas avrous éxdAouvy, both Theophylact and CEcumenius repeat) reads 
“Greeks” in his commentary clearly, although éAAnnords stands in the 
text commented on. This throws his testimony somewhat in doubt. 
It may be that the quotation from Acts has been conformed by later 
copyists to the Syrian type of text (which undoubtedly read é\Ay- 
words); or it may be that Chrysostom understood é\Ayuerds as 
equivalent to €AAnvas, either in the general import of the word or in, 
this context, and hence, though reading the former, could cry out, 
dpa, EAAnow edayyedilovra. The weight of his evidence for €\Ayvas 
is weakened in proportion to the probability of his being able to thus 
interpret €AAnuords. 

The evidence being thus before us, its estimation is not without its 
difficulties, although the issue can scarcely remain doubtful. 

The Genealogical Evidence. —The application of genealogical con- 
siderations leads immediately to the conclusions that both readings are 
pre-Syrian, and that neither is Alexandrian in its origin, — as, indeed, 
the presence of B in the one group and of D* in the other sufficiently 
evinces. Beyond that, progress is more difficult. It is certainly striking 
that, with the exception of D*, é\Anvas is not supported by any of the 
typical Western documents. It is not easy to suppose, on the one 
hand, that €\Ayvas arose as a Western corruption and yet failed to 
propagate itself in the later Western texts, or, on the other, that 
€\Anuiords was originally Neutral or Neutral-Alexandrian, and thence 
seeped, by mixture, into all late Western texts. One is almost 
tempted to suppose the support of €\Anvas due to the accidental 
conformity of independent obvious conjectural emendation. On 
closer consideration, however, it appears that all the documents 
which class here with B have Neutral or Neutral-Alexandrian ele- 
ments ; and thus éAAyuords is readily accounted for as the Neutral- 
Alexandrian reading, and é\Ayvas as the Western. On genealogical 
considerations, therefore, there is a probability that €AAyvords is the 
more original reading. ‘This probability fails to. be decisive only 
because genealogical evidence only assigns readings to their respec- 
tive classes, and leaves it to internal evidence to determine the rela- 
tive purity of the classes ; and internal evidence of classes can only 
determine usual, not invariable, relations. Although, therefore, it is 
certain that the Neutral-Alexandrian readings are generally better than 
the Western, the rule is not absolutely without exceptions, and there 
is a possibility that the present case may be an exception. 

Internal Evidence of Groups. —We appeal, consequently, to In- 
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ternal Evidence of Groups for additional evidence and greater surety. 
Here we find ourselves embarrassed at once by the doubt resting on 
the testimony of %*. If its witness were clearly for €AAyuoras, the 
known high character of the combination B , here increased greatly 
by the adjunction of many other important witnesses, would throw the 
weight of the external evidence overwhelmingly for that reading. Just 
in the degree that we judge it probable that the present reading of $* 

_is only a stupid blunder for éAAnvords, must the testimony for that 
reading appear to us to approach the overwhelming point. 

Even when we lay aside the testimony of $§*, however, the internal 
evidence of groups appears still to support €AAyuerdés, —B being rarely 
wrong when in conjunction with such a train as here sides with it. 

Still another mode of procedure is open to us, by which we may 
reach an independent result, and thus test the probabilities already 

raised. We may try, by internal evidence of groups, the special value 
of the group which here appears as the evidence for é\Anvas. We 
have noted something over a hundred cases in which the group §&°, 
A, D* occurs in the Book of Acts. In the great majority of these, 
however, it has either actually or practically the support of all other 
MSS. except $§* ; in other words, the rival reading is a mere individ- 
ualism or slip of the careless scribe of $§*, which has been corrected 
into conformity with the universally supported reading bythe scholarly 
hand whom we know as $§°. These cases are only valuable in help- 
ing us estimate the value of $¥°, to whom hardly due credit is usually 
attached. The remaining instances may be conveniently classified as 
follows : — 

(1) Instances in which $%°, A, D* have the support of two or more 
of the primary documents :'— 























|INTERNAL 
NO. ACTS. READING. ADDITIONAL SUPFORT. EDITORS ADOPTING IT.| PROBA- 
BILITY. 
I i.17| mv ev (x*) BCE 13, 61, al. | L. T. Tr. H. A. right. 
vg. Copp. 
2] v.36] we BC E al.” Chrys. L. T. Tr. H. A. | right. 
3| vii.45 | e&woev BC H P al.Plu. Chrys, | L. T.vi: Tr. H. A. | right. 
4 | xili. 50] omit waz B C 13, 61, al. Copp.| L. T. Tr. H. A. right. 
Syrr. etc. 
5 |[xvi. 30] mpo-[ayayar]| (x*) B CE L Pal. 13,| L. T. Tr. H. A. right. ] 
61, al.plu. 
6 | xvii. 25 | xaeta wavra | X* BE al.°+ vg. Cop.| L. T. Tr. H. A. | right. 
Syr.P- etc. 


1 The letters in the fifth column explain themselves: L.= Lachmann; T.= 
Tischendorf’s viii. ed.; T.¥- = Tischendorf’s vii. ed.; H.= Westcott and Hort; 
and A. = Alford. 








7 
8 


9 
10 
II 


12 





13 
14 
15 
16 


“20 


Xvii. 25 
xviii. 21 
xix. 16 


xxii. 28 











iv. 34 


xiii. I 





i. 11 
li. 26 
iii. 16 

X. 33 
xiii. 
XV. 24 
xvi. 


32 


xXx. 22 





1 |[xxi. 22 








insert ur7pyov 


TeTpapyov 
omit o¢ 


omit kaz before 
avnyx9. 

omit Kaz before 
karay. 

insert de Kat 


BE Palplu. 13, 61, al. 
Eus. Chrys. 
BEHL Pal. 13, 61, al. 


BE KLP al. vg. etc. 
Clem. 

B 8 cursives, vg. Theb. 
etc. 

B Es 13, c.8 
Copp. ete. 

BE H L P alplu vg, 


al 





euBdeTrovtec 

n kapd. Lov 
(order) 

insert eve 

ato 

omit Tov before 
kup. 

e§eAPovtec 


[rov] Kup:ov 


pou 





Syrr. Eta. etc. 


C al.Plu. Chrys. Cyr. 
Thdrt. etc. 
C E P al. omn.¥i4. ex- 


cept &* B 
C E P al.Plu. Copp. vg. 
etc. Ir. 


CEHL Pal. omn.vd- 
except N* B 

CE Pal.plu. ‘Sone Syrr. 
vg. Ir. 

CEHL P al. omn.vid. 
except B t:* 

CH LP al. omn.vid- 








except B x* [E&™] 
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L. T. Tr. H. A. 


L. Ti Tr. A. 


L. T. Tr. H. A. 


T. Tr. H. A. 


L. T. Tr. H. A. 
L. T. Tr. H. A. 


L. T.vii- A. 
L. 

L. T. Tr. A. 
L. T.viit A, 


L. T. Tr. Hm A. 
L.T.Tr. [Tr™8-]A. 
L.T. Tr. H.™8 A. 


L. T.vil: Tr. A. 


wavr. dec.ouvea.| S* C2E H L P al.Plu| L. T. A. 


TAO. 


vuwy after Oeo¢ 


to before xa- 
OoAov 


[upya- cero 


ities only :— 
22 Ml. 22 
23 | [iv. 18 
24) v.31 
25 | (vii. 16 
26| xi. 20 
27 | xvii. 30 
28 | xviii. 3 
29 | xx. 24 


[see digests] 








13, Vg. 


61, al. vg. Ir. Or. Chrys. 
E P al.P™. Chrys. 


omit Tov before] E H P al. Chrys. 
dovy. 

insert tov be-| E H P al. vg. Syr.P 
fore ev. Eth. Chrys. 

eAAnvag c*r- Arm. Eus. [Chrys.] 

mapayyenet EH L P al.Plu. 73, 61, 


etc. Cyr. 
E L P vg. Syrr. Arm. 





13, 40, 43, 68. [vg.] 


L. T.vil- Tr. A. 
T.vii. Tr. A. 


L. 
L. T. Tr. A. 


L. 











L. TY Tr. [H.] A. 


L. T.vil: Tr. A. 
L. T.vil: Tr. H.™8 A. 
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(2) Instances in which they are mppener by B and secondary au- 
thorities only : — 


right. 
right. 
right. 
right. 
right. 


(3) Instances in which they are supported by C and secondary 
authorities only : — 


wrong. 
wrong. 
wrong. 
wrong. 
right? 
right? 
wrong? 


wrong. 


(4) Tnstances in which they are supported by %* and secondary 
authorities only : — 


wrong. } 


(5) Instances in which they are supported by secondary author- 


wrong. 
wrong?] 
right? 
wrong. | 
conflict. 
wrong. 
right? 


wrong. 
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This last list, of course, furnishes the truest parallels to our present 
passage, and it must be confessed that the most of them are clearly 
wrong, while none of them are clearly right, and (besides xi. 20) only 
two seem capable of being plausibly defended. ‘The case is little 
better with the other instances which lack the support of B; out of 
nine cases, only three apparently can be plausibly defended, and 
these are all of such character that internal evidence is of somewhat 

* doubtful value in regard to them. The result of this investigation 
also, thus, is to discredit €\Ayvas. 

Three, or perhaps four, independent methods of examining the 
evidence thus elicits from the external testimony a consentient wit- 
ness for the probable originality of €AAnuusrds. The exact force of this 
cumulative probability is not easy to estimate. It is certainly strong 
enough to give us full confidence in the correctness of éAAnuiords, in 
the absence of strong rebutting considerations drawn from internal 
evidence. And in the presence of such rebutting considerations, it is 
strong enough to demand from us very anxious questionings and very 
strenuous efforts after harmony before we set it aside. 


The Internal Evidence. 


Transcriptional Probability. — That the transcriptional probability 
goes with the external in favor of AAnvords is scarcely open to doubt. 
Any ordinary reader would naturally expect €\Anvas here ; and, there- 
fore, a scribe, finding it here, would be very unlikely to alter it into the 
difficult reading and rare word, €AAnuords. This is not to assume in 
scribes a nice appreciation of the true course of the history, but only 
a slight attention to the immediate context in its most obvious appear- 
ances, The contrast with ‘Iovdaiovs that would inevitably suggest itself 
to the mind of any copyist would be the standing one, — é\Anvas, — 
which he would almost venture to write without reference to his copy ; 
only if he had just written ‘EBpatous, would he think of éAAyuords as 
its contrast. The strengthening xa/ before the mpds would render it 
all the more inevitable that he should expect to find, and hence should 
write, €A\Anvas. The general progress of the narrative from v. 19 points 
in the same direction. All combined renders éAAnucrds so difficult a 
reading as to forbid our supposing that any scribe would (consciously 
or unconsciously) write it here for €AAnvas, — points out €\Anvas as so 
obvious a correction as to make it very probable that scribes might 
even independently (consciously or unconsciously) write it here for 
\Anucrds. ; 

On the assumption that €\Ayvas is the original reading, explanations 
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of its alteration to é\Ayvords may, no doubt, be suggested by acute 
minds. Three such, perhaps, deserve consideration: (1) Meyer 
(whom, among others, Renan follows) very acutely supposes that 
this reading may have been brought in through a mechanical assimi- 
lation of the passage to ix. 29; and he thinks that the fact that 
codex 40 adds here xai ovve{jrovy speaks in favor of this supposi- 
tion. (2) Others suppose that the €AAyvas was corrected to €AAy- 
vords in order to bring the passage into formal harmony with the 
statement that Cornelius was the first Gentile received into the church, 
—to which Mr. Purves adds the dogmatic consideration that our 
MSS. were written when ecclesiastical authority was rising high, and 
the alteration may have been designed to save the supremacy of the 
Apostles (in the matter of first bringing Gentiles into the Church). 
(3) The disturbing effect of etayycA:fopevoe may be appealed to ; its 
immediate proximity may have exercised a mechanical influence on 
the scribe’s mind or hand, and led him to write -wras instead of 
-as. We see an extreme result of this influence in *. And what 
happened in the case of one scribe cannot be asserted to be impos- 
sible. Nay, may not the érror of §§* be an inheritance rather than 
the origination of its scribe? And may we not see here the first step 
in the origin of the false reading, éAAnvords, which would be the 
obvious correction of edayyeduords ? 

No one of these explanations can be pronounced impossible. But 
the question before us concerns, not impossibilities, but relative proba- 
bilities. And all of them are very improbable in comparison with the 
likelihood of the immediate context having led to a change in the 
opposite direction. The intrusion of ix. 29 into the mind of the scribe 
who wrote codex 40 is apparently due to the great similarity of the 
passages, an important element of which was the presence here of 
€\Annords ; it is, therefore, more probably a result than the cause of 
that reading. Both of the two first of these explanations go too far 
afield for their reasons, and credit the scribes with too great mental 
activity. So thoughtful a scribe as the second supposes, for instance, 
would scarcely fail to be thoughtful enough to see that there was no 
disaccord between édAnvas here and the claims of Cornelius to be the 
first-fruits of the Gentiles ; or, if not, would be stupid enough to be 
satisfied ith the postpositing of this account to that. The influence 
of dogmatic considerations on the New Testament text can scarcely 
ever be surely traced, and cannot be assumed to account. for such 
readings as we have before us. And, finally, while it cannot be denied 
that ebayyeArfépnevor has influenced the mind and hand of the writer 
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of §*, and so may have done so elsewhere, it is not very probable 
that it has originated the reading é\Aynuords, a reading that occurs in 
so many and such widely separated documents. Possible as all these 
explanations are, therefore, it must be confessed that the probability 
arising from transcriptional considerations is distinctly in favor of 
é\Anuiords, the very difficulty of which is, in this aspect of it, its 
strongest recommendation. ,. 

Intrinsic Probability. —On the other hand, it must equally be con-. 
fessed that the intrinsic evidence yields a strong probability for €\Anvas. 
The very facts which transcriptionally suggest €AAyoras as the origi- 
nal reading throw the intrinsic probability in the other scale. “Iov3a‘ous 
of v. 19 demands something other than Jews for its contrast. This 
demand is intensified by the xa! before zp3s é\X., after which we 
apparently must inevitably expect some word denoting Gentiles. The 
further context only more and more adds to this expectation. The 
position of this paragraph (after xi. 1-18) would render such a 
solemn statement that the Greek-speaking Jews, as well as. those 
who spoke Hebrew, were preached to in Antioch flat in the extreme, 
if not ridiculous. The contrast introduced by 8: (v. 20) lends its 
support in the same direction. The importance which was accorded 
in Jerusalem to the tidings of what had occurred at Antioch ; the mis- 
sion of Barnabas ; his curious exhortation to the converts zpoopéveww 
7 kupiw, as if they specially needed such an encouragement ; the still 
more curious explanation of how he came to give such a very obvious 
exhortation (in v. 24}, as if, in this special case, it required great 
goodness and faith in him ; Barnabas’ call for aid to Saul, who had, as 
Barnabas knew, been set apart to preach to Gentiles ; and, finally, the 
name of Christians given here first (v. 26) to the followers of Christ, 
and as a result of these labors, —a name which distinguished them 
from the Jews, and apparently marks the need of such distinction, — 
all these are but items of proof that Gentiles must be understood at 
v. 20. When we add that the next thing we hear of the Antiochian 
Church is that it is sending missions to the heathen (xiii.), and the 
next thing (xv.) that Judaisers from Jerusalem find it an uncircum- 
cised body, the proof seems complete. 

Nor do the efforts appear to us to have issued satisfactorily, which 
have been made to show that this apparent intrinsic necessity for a 
word in v. 20, which should express the notion of “ Gentiles,” is prima 
facie only. Some of the considerations which have been advanced 
with that end in view scarcely deserve refutation. Thus, when it is 
p'eaded that the passage so read is inconsistent with the constant 
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representation of Cornelius as the first-fruits of the Gentiles, it is suffi- 
cient to ask why the events here described need be placed before his 
conversion. And when it is urged that the reception of so many 
Gentiles would have made more noise, judging by the commotion the 
case of Cornelius roused, it is sufficient to reply that the precedence 
of Cornelius’ conversion is the sufficient account of this quiet, and to 
point to the opposition (xv.) which was finally developed. Other con- 
siderations, however, possess inherent force and demand respectful 
hearing. There are especially two of these: (1) Most defenders of 
éAAynviords insist that the term “Iovdato. does not demand a sharper 
contrast than is furnished by it. Dr. Hort no doubt speaks extremely, 
and somewhat unguardedly, when he declares that the intrinsic evi- 
dence suggests €\Anves “ only if it be assumed that “Iovdato: is used in 
a uniformly exclusive sense throughout the book, whereas it excludes 
proselytes in ii. 10 and. . . xvii. 17. . . and may, therefore, exclude 
Hellenists here.” It is plain, on the contrary, that the contrasting word 
here must be something other than Jews in either blood or religion, in 
both of which particulars Hellenists were Jews. When the contrast is 
between modes of life only, it is expressed by “EBpaiovs and “EAAqucras. 
But some plausibility attaches to the statement that no sharp contrast 
is intended here at all; but what the passage is designed to teach is 
that, while all those who came to Antioch spoke to Jews only, the 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene devoted their labors especially to the Greek- 
speaking Jews, who were, perhaps, living more or less apart from their 
stricter brethren. Dr. Alexander, as well as Dr. Hort, urges this argu- 
ment strongly. It cannot be considered, however, other than a der- 
nier resort. The natural sense of the xaié before wpds é\A. (which, 
indeed, Dr. Alexander, in company with several others, e.g. Words- 
worth, but without doubt wrongly, omits) is against it; as is also the 
whole implication of the context. Moreover, this theory may be said 
to be, if we may use the pointed words of Reuss,! “ d’autant plus ab- 
surde, qu’a Antioche et dans les contrées environantes on n’aura guére 
trouvé des Juifs parlant l’hebreu.” (2) Again, it is frequently urged 
that Acts xiv. 27 is inconsistent with the assumption that Gentiles are 
meant in our present passage ; for, “‘that God had opened the door 
of faith to the Gentiles,” “ would not have been news to them if they, 
who had been converted in large numbers at Antioch (v. 24), had 
been Genéiles.” (Wordsworth.) We take it that it is this that Dr. 
Hort has in mind when he says, again somewhat extremely, that “ if 





1 Histoire Apostolique, p. 133. 
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Gentiles, in the full sense, are the subjects of vv. 20-24 [of Chap. xi.], 
the subsequent conduct and language of St. Paul are not easy to ex- 
plain,” to which we may again oppose Reuss, who, on the other hand, 
asserts that, if Greek-speaking Jews be alone understood, “ la conver- 
sion des paiens disparait ainsi du récit et tout ce qui suit n’a plus 
raison d’étre.”! The more moderate statement is itself fully met by 
calling attention to the immediate sequence of xv. 1 sg. to the words 
of Paul, which are thought to prove that the Antiochian Church was 
purely Jewish. 

Accordingly, we feel driven to the conviction that the intrinsic 
evidence very strongly demands the sense of “Gentiles” in our 
passage. And this is the judgment of most expositors. Meyer, for 
example, declares that “it is necessary” ;? Alford, that “ nothing to 
his mind is plainer,” and these are but specimens of a very general 
judgment. 

Thus, the question is of necessity forced upon us whether éAAynuiords, 
which has been commended by external and paradiplomatic evidence 
alike as the probably original reading, can bear such a sense as will 
meet and satisfy the intrinsic demands of the passage. The word 
occurs so rarely that its usage cannot be adequately investigated.. It 
occurs but twice elsewhere in the New Testament (Acts vi. 1 and 
ix. 29) ; and in both passages Jerusalem is the scene and Grecizing 
Jews, as distinguished from those who spoke Hebrew, seem to be de- 
noted. It is, of course, impossible to frame any theory as to the 
general or even Lucan usage of the word on so narrow a basis. Out- 
side the New Testament it is equally rare ; its place being partly sup- 
plied by the participle of é\Anvifw (as, e.g., in Aeschines c. Ctesip. 23 
and Athen. 64). From what usage we have, however, from its deriva- 
tion, and from its cognates, it is not impossible to obtain a generally 
accurate notion of its sense. One thing is clear: the narrowing of its 
concept to “ Grecizing Jews” is entirely unjustified and utterly inde- 
fensible. The word naturally means “a Greecizer,” and must obtain 
any narrower limitation from the context in which it is used.  Al- 
though it might be possibly applied, as €AAyvi{wv is applied, in the 
passage just cited from Athen. 6, to Greeks who affected classicism, 





Ile. 

2 What is meant by the omission of this clause by Wendt, from the latest edi- 
tion of Meyer’s Acts, we cannot profess to know. 

8 ra 68 ard THe unTpdc, UKbOnc, BapBapos, ‘EAAHViFwv Ty gwr7. 

4 ol J 'EAAnvivovrec Aéyev deiv gaciv dpyvpuiv Kéouov Kai xpvoovv Kéopov [in- 
stead of apyvpapara or xpvodpara]. 
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its most natural and usual application would be to express the notion 
of Grecizing foreigners of whatever race. There can be small doubt 
but that an Athenian Greek would look upon the heathen masses at 
Antioch, and especially the. mixed multitude which constituted the 
lower and artisan classes of that metropolis, no less than upon the 
Jews of Alexandria, as in the truest sense Hellenists. ; 
Whether Luke could take the same view of the matter is not so 
clear. That he was of Gentile origin seems, indeed, certain. He 
would not, therefore, be expected to speak from the purely Jewish 
standpoint ; when the contrast was a religious one, he might naturally 
adopt the Jewish speech; but when it was an ethnic one, such an 
adoption would be less natural. It is not impossible that he was an 
Antiochian, and it might be thought that this would render it un- 
natural for him to speak of his compatriots as Hellenists. It is 
necessary to remember, however, that the term was in no sense an 
objectionable one: “Hellenisten (Griechlinge) war der, tibrigens 
durchaus nicht spottende, Ubername, welcher von Seiten der National- 
griechen solchen Fremden gegeben wurde, die in Sitten, Lebensver- 
haltnissen, Sprache oder sonstwie dem Griechentume sich enger 
anschlossen” is probably as good a definition as could be framed 
for the word.! In such a Hellenistic age as that of which our history 
treats, and to which it belongs, the mere fact that men were designated 
as not of pure Greek origin had surely lost all sting. If, moreover, we 
assume that Luke was himself of Greek birth or descent, —either of 
which may be true, — the term loses all strangeness in his mouth. 
More serious difficulties confront us when we leave the @ priori 
ground and inquire after the standpoint of the Book of Acts itself. 
We find no difficulty in the fact that both at vi. 1 and ix. 29 é\Aqnords 
means Greecizing-Jews ; for, that when speaking of Jerusalem the Hel- 
lenists are Greecizing-Jews is natural, and offers no presumption against 
the use of the same word to express Greecizing-Syrians when Antioch 
is spoken of. Nor do we find difficulty in the fact that Antioch was 
in a sense a Greek city, and is spoken of as such, ¢.g., in II. Macc. 
iv. 10,15. The contrast in that passage is between Jew and foreigner, 
and consequently we find in v. 13 éAAnvcpds and ddAdAopvAwpds used 
as convertible terms ; and the whole passage is conceived and written 
from an intensely Jewish view-point. It can scarcely be seriously 
maintained that the mass of the Antiochians were other than Hel- 
lenizers, and might be correctly and naturally described under that 
term by any one writing out of a less strongly Jewish feeling. Even 





1 Reuss in Herzog’s R. E. ed. 2, sub.-voc. 
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in the mouth of a Jew the word “Greek” had two senses, in one of 
which it was a national term, the opposite of “barbarian” (Rom. i. 14), 
and in the other a quasi-religious one, the opposite of “Jew” (Rom. 
i. 16). In the former sense it excluded Hellenists ; in the latter, it 
included all Hellenists of other than Jewish blood and faith. From 
the strongly Jewish standpoint of II. Macc. it was inevitable that 
Antioch should be thought of and called Greek or Heathen ; from 
the liberal standpoint of Luke, himself a Gentile, and perhaps even a 
Greek in the narrower sense, the: same city might rather seem Hellen- 
istic. It is, therefore, of much greater importance to note Luke’s own 
use of the term°EAAnv. It lies on the face of things that he not only 
speaks of the Corinthians (xviii. 4) and Amphipolitans (xvii. 4) and 
Asians (xix. 10) as Greeks, but also of the Gentiles that lived in 
Iconium (xiv. 1), and Timothy’s father at Lystra (xvi. 1, 3). It also 
lies on the face of things that the standing opposite to “Iovdafous in Acts 
is "EAAqvas, not “EAAnuords. Luke thus apparently adopts the Jewish 
standpoint, and speaks from that point of view. Presumptions thus 
arise against his calling the Antiochian heathen, Helienists, rather 
than Greeks or Gentiles ; and against his opposing to “Iovdafovs other 
than its usual and accurate opposite €AAyvas or vy (xiv. 5). These 
presumptions are still further increased by the fact that éAAnvords and 
*Tovdaious are not in any event mutually exclusive ; éAAyyords in the 
sense of “ Greek-speaking Jews” is but a part of “Iovdatovs, and the 
Iovdata. of Antioch were but a part of the éAAquorai understood in 
the broad sense of “ Greecizers.”” The weight of these presumptions 
is certainly very great, but hardly great enough to render it impossible 
to suppose that Luke has used éAAnvords here to express the pupula- 
tion of Antioch in general. Paul, a Jew, could desert his usual Jewish 
standpoint and usual contrast of “Greeks and Jews” just once for the 
more Greek view-point and expression of “Greeks and barbarians ” 
(Rom. i. 14) ; and there is no reason why Luke, a Gentile himself, 
may not similarly have deserted just once the Jewish standpoint, and 
have written “ Jews and Grecizers”’ rather than “ Jews and Greeks.” 
And it needs to be observed, also, that, however true it may be that 
“Jews and Hellenists”’ do not constitute an exclusive and clear parti- 
tion, generally speaking, it is sharply enough drawn for the needs of 
our present passage, and suffices for the progress of thought there 
indicated. The advance from the narrower word to the broader, from 
which the narrower by the very contrast is excluded, secures the pro- 
gress demanded by the context. ‘Some preached to the Jews only, 
but some preached also to the Hellenistic population in general.” 
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This last remark anticipates somewhat the discussion of the fitness 
of this understanding of the term to the immediate context. It can- 
not be denied that it has a somewhat strange appearance there. The 
inexactness of its contrast. to ‘Iovdaiovs is disturbing, especially after 
force has been thrown upon the contrast by the «ai. That the de- 
mands of the contextual flow of thought are preserved, however, has 
been already pointed out; and the strangeness of the word here to 
us may result from the rarity of it in general. If it were an ordinary 
term in the common speech of the day to describe the population of 
the Hellenizing cities, it would become very natural in this context. 
Difficult, then, as it confessedly is to take it here in the sense of the 
Antiochians in general, it is scarcely impossible; and thus there 
emerges at least one way in which the conflict between the intrinsic 
evidence and the other forms of testimony can be voided. 


The Conclusion. 


In attempting to combine the various elements of this evidence and 
reach a conclusion, four courses are open to us :— 

(1) We may follow the external and transcriptional evidence to the 
neglect of the intrinsic, and read é\Anuords in the sense of “ Greek- 
speaking Jews.” 

(2) We may follow the intrinsic evidence to the neglect of the 
external and transcriptional, and read €\Anvas. 

(3) We may follow the external evidence as valid for the transmitted 
text, and then assume, on the basis of the intrinsic evidence, a “ primi- 
tive error,” arising probably from the proximity of evayyeArfopevor, and 
so venture to restore €\Ayvas by critical conjecture. 

(4) We may harmonize the external and transcriptional evidence 
on the one side with the intrinsic evidence on the other by reading 
€\Anuords, and understanding it in the broad sense of “ Greecizers,’’ 
meaning thereby the total mixed population of Antioch. 

No one of these courses is free from grave difficulty. To the 
present writer the firs¢ appears almost, if not quite, impossible ; it 
does absolute violence to every exegetical hint a context could well 
give. And however true it may be, as Dr. Hort says, that “the diffi- 
culty probably arises from the brevity of the record and the slight- 
ness of our knowledge,” it remains equally true that, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it is 1mpossible to do such violence to con- 
textual indications. The “rd method, again, can be but the resort 
of desperation, and cannot be adopted so long as any loophole of 
escape is open to us. Conjectural emendation is, no doubt, a proper 
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enough method of castigating the text; but every resort to it, and 
every use of it, in cases where intrinsic evidence and transcriptional 
evidence do not unite to compel the resort and suggest the remedy, 
is not only precarious but unjustifiable. Drs. Howson and Spence ! 
well remark that the remedy offered by the second method is very sus- 
piciously easy. It is a dangerous expedient to adopt the easiest 
reading in such cases as this, especially when it is done in the face 
of apparently decisive external testimony. It cannot be too strenuously 
emphasized that divided internal evidence is suspicious.2 To venture 
to cast aside, on intrinsic grounds alone, the combined external and 
transcriptional probabilities, differs in little but the name from the 
most uncertain kind of conjectural emendation. Nevertheless, if any 
of the first three methods are to be adopted, it must be this ; although 
it is essentially the acceptance of an impure conjecture of a tolerably 
precarious kind. No doubt other cases may be pointed out where 
an equal array of external witnesses is confessedly overborne by the 
weight of internal considerations ; the difficulty here lies in the divi- 
sion of the internal evidence itself. If we can persuade ourselves that 
the transcriptional evidence is also in favor of €\Ayvas, our procedure 
will become easy and certain. Then, it will be plain that the stem 
of descent became corrupt after the divergence of the Western class, 
and before the separation of the Neutral and Alexandrian. This oc- 
curs actually in other cases, and is theoretically conceivable. But in 
the present case the transcriptional evidence apparently stubbornly 
arrays itself on the wrong side to allow this supposition. According 
as we consider the transcriptional evidence here to be strongly for, 
faintly for, or possibly against éAAyverds, ought we to judge this 
second method of procedure to be impossible, improbable, or prob- 
able. The difficulties that lie against the fourth method have been 
already sufficiently adverted to and are obvious of themselves. The 
fact that it alone harmonizes the various kinds of evidence is much in 
its favor. It is possible that it has the support of the Greek com- 
mentators, from Chrysostom to Theophylact, who apparently read 
€\Ayuicrds in their text, and without any hesitation explain it of the 
Gentiles. It may account for the carelessness of the versions in not 
seeking discriminating equivalents for €AAnves and éAAyuorai, in which 
they may be simply a reflection of the usage of their day. It is still 





1 Schaffs Popular Commentary on the New Testament, in loco. 
2 Compare the brief and pertinent remarks in Wescott and Hort’s Greek Tes- 
tament, vol. i., p. 542, and the corresponding passage of vol. ii., in §§ 32-37. 
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further supperted by the failure of the fathers to preserve a distinction 
between the words. Our choice must certainly lie between this method 
and the second, and beset with difficulty as it is, this fourth method 
appears to the present writer, on the whole, the easier solution. We 
propose, therefore, the provisional adoption of the reading [€AAyucras } 
— enclosed in square brackets — with the reading €\Ayvas on the margin, 
and the understanding that it stands there as a true gloss as well as 
less well-authenticated various reading. It may not be impossible that 
some such process may go on in our minds in this case as that which 
Dr. Vaughan describes in the preface to the third edition of his Com- 
mentary on Romans: “It is deeply interesting,” he says, “to take 
note of the process of thought and feeling which attends in one’s own 
mind the presentation of some unfamiliar reading. At first sight the 
suggestion is repelled as unintelligible, startling, almost shocking. By 
degrees light dawns upon it; it finds its plea and its palliation. At 
last, in many instances, it is accepted as adding force and beauty to 
the context, and a conviction gradually forms itself that thus, and not 
otherwise, was it written.” ! The same process may attend the con- 
sideration of a new understanding of an old reading. 





1 sth ed., London, 1880, p. xxi. Cf. also Authorized or Revised ? Sermons, 
etc., London, 1882, p. xii. 
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Enon near to Salim. 
BY PROF. WM. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


HERE is perhaps no lost Biblical site, unless it be “ Bethany 
beyond Jordan,” that the student of the Gospel narrative is now 
sO eager to recover, as the Ainon of John iii. 23. Here John the 
Baptist appears for the last time on the public arena of history. Here 
he delivers his last recorded testimony to the Messiah, unsurpassed in 
moral sublimity by any utterance that has since fallen from human lips. 
Neither AEnon nor Salim occurs elsewhere in the New Testament ; 
whether either is mentioned in the Old Testament remains to be ascer- 
tained. Both names have wandered like disembodied spirits in search’ 
of their proper habitat. They have traversed Palestine from south to 
north, on both sides of the Jordan, and sometimes have settled down 
in very “ dry places.” 

That the Greek Aivsy represents an Aramaic derivative of ’Ain, 
“spring,” either an intensive or a plural (see Grimm, C/avis WV. 7.), 
is scarcely to be questioned. It is therefore a descriptive local name, 
equivalent to “the Springs.” So J. Lightfoot: “I should rather take 
Enon for the name of some large and spacious compass of ground, 
full of fresh springs and waters, than for any one particular town, 
river, or city” (see Harmony of the Four Evangelists, on John 
iii. 23). Its situation is only defined as that of the well-known, or 
at least the better known, Salim. The latter name, it is to be noted, 
is an unexplained exception to current Greek usage as to names of 
towns ; it is not feminine (though so given in Robinson’s Zexicon; in 
Grimm’s C/Zavis the question of gender remains unnoticed), but either 
masculine or neuter. 

The writer has been led, while treating of the life of Christ, in the 
classroom, to a frequent examination of the arguments fro and con 
for each of the proposed sites. From data supplied by the Gospel 
narrative itself, he had been inclined to seek the locality in central 
rather than southern Palestine, and that, either in the valley of the 
Jordan, south of Beisin, or, following Robinson, in the neighborhood 
of Salim, east of Nablous. A three or four months’ tour in Palestine, 
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early in 1883, afforded an opportunity to visit the Ghdér at Beisan, 
as well as the tract lying north and east of Nablous. The result of a 
personal examination of the ground was to convince him of the gen- 
eral correctness of Robinson’s identification (adopted also by Capt. 
Conder) as against any other of the numerous proposed sites. Capt. 
Conder attempts no definite localization, but seems inclined to place 
Enon as near Khirbet ’Ainfin as the course of the Far’ah stream will 
allow. It is perhaps possible to determine the site still more precisely. 
The object of this paper is in part to advocate Robinson’s view, and 
also to direct special attention to the western end of the Wady Beidan, 
three or four miles north of Salim, as the probable site of the New 
Testament Enon. First a glance at 


Leading Opinions Hitherto. 


1. In the Ghér, South of Beisdén. — Fourth century tradition 
placed both AZnon and Salim eight Roman miles to the south of 
Scythopolis, and not far from the Jordan (“juxta Jordanem”’). See 
Jerome (Oxomasticon, articles non and Salim). The latter was 
still pointed out, a village called Salumias. Jerome, in opposition to 
the then prevailing view, also considered this to have been the royal 
residence of Melchizedek. Epiphanius considered it to have been 
the Salem near Shechem.! 

Drs. Robinson and Smith, who together explored that part of the 
Ghér in 1852, found no trace of ruins, or of either name except the 
Wely ot shrine of a Sheikh Salim at the foot of Tell Ridghah, less 
than two miles from the stream of the Jordan. The industrious 





1 “7£non juxta Salim, ubi baptizabat Joannes, sicut in Evangelio cata Joannem 
scriptum est (iii. 23): et ostenditur nunc usque locus in octavo lapide Scythopo- 


leos ad meridiem juxta Salim et Jordanem” (Jerome, Migne Patrol. Lat., v *. 23, © 


tom. iii. 163). 

“Sichem et Salem, que (Latine et Greece) Sicima vocata est, civitas Jacob, 
nunc deserta. Ostenditur autem locus in suburbanis Neapoleos juxta sepulcrum 
Joseph,” etc. (zdid., 266). 

“Salem, civitas Sicimorum, quz est Sichem; sed et alia villa ostenditur usque 
in presentem diem (juxta A‘liam contra occidentalem plagam hoc nomine; in 
octavo quoque lapide a Scythopoli in campo vicus Salumias appellatur; Josephus 
vero Salem esse affirmat in qua regnavit Melchisedec, que postea dicta est Solyma, 
et “a extremum, Hierosolymz nomen accepit” (7did., 267). 

. Oppidum juxta Scythopolim, quod usque hodie appellatur Salem, et 
consis ibi palatium Melchisedec, ex magnitudine ruinarum veteris cout 
ostendens magnificentiam” (7did., vol. 22, tom. i. 445). 

(See also Reland, Palestina, p. 721.) 
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inquiries of Tyrwhitt Drake and Capt. Conder were equally unsat- 
isfactory. See report of Drake (7. £. F. Quarterly, 1875, p. 32): 
“Enon and Salim have been identified by Van de Velde as Bir Salim 
and Sheikh Salim. Inquiries of the Arabs and the Fellahin in the 
above district resulted in not a man of them ever having heard of 
either of the places.” 

Among the moderns who more or less confidently adopt this site 
are Van de Velde, Greswell, Andrews (Zife of Our Lord), Edersheim 
(Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 393), Pressel (in Herzog’s 
Encyclopédie, art. “Salim” ; also Giider, art. “Johannes der'Taiifer’’), 
Caspari ( Chronologisch -geog. Einleitung, § 87), Ellicott (Life of Christ, 
p. 126, note, Amer.ed.), Grove (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, art.“‘Salim”), 
Hackett (z¢d., Amer. ed., art. “AEnon’’). 

Eusebius and Jerome appear simply to have reported current tradi- 
tion, and, as the citations in the accompanying n-te show, unlinked 
with any confirmatory historical facts. It is a manifest objection to 
the correctness of the tradition, that it places AZnon so near to the 
Jordan. The site identified by Van de Velde as Salim is but a little 
over a mile from the river, and the springs of the proposed A£non not 
much farther. Nowa spot within two or three miles at most from the 
river Jordan would scarcely call for special description as a place of 
“much water,” this fact being evidently inserted by the evangelist to 
designate it as an appropriate locality for the administration of bap- 
tism. Considering that the Jordan valley had been the scene of the 
Baptist’s public ministry for a year or more, the annexed reason for 
the choice of AEnon at the time seems plainly to indicate that it was 
not in the Jordan valley, at least in close proximity to the river itself. 
To add “for there was much water there” were quite superfluous, if 
John was still within a few minutes’ walk of the river. 

2. The majority of modern expositors take us to Southern Judea, 
chiefly supporting their opinion by the similarity of the two names with 
the Ain and Shilhim of Josh. xv. 32: mw Dow. In Josh. xix. 7 
Ain again occurs. The En- of En-Rimmon, in Neh. xi. 29, is sup- 
posed to be the same. (See Wieseler Chron. Synopse der vier Evv., 
p. 247.) It is also urged: “The Evangelist indicates plainly enough 
that his AEnon is to be looked for in Judea; for, after having said 

(iii. 22) that Jesus and his disciples had baptized in the land of Judea 
(ev rH ‘Iovdaig. yp), he immediately proceeds fy 8 kai Iwavns Barrilwv 
év Aivay éyyis rot Sadeip. Now it is certainly most natural to refer 
the comparison, here indicated by xa/, not merely to the act of bap- 
tizing, but of baptizing in the land of Judea; there was no need of 
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this clause to inform us that John baptized.” (Jdid., Eng. Tr., p. 245.) 
So Meyer, briefly, that A2non“‘ in Judzea, nicht in Samarien, gelegen 
haben muss.” But this is to pervert entirely the writer’s xaé in iii. 23. 
It is intended to indicate, not identity of locality, but the simultaneous- 
ness of these two ministries at this junction of the Gospel history. John 
was still engaged in baptizing, —this being still further explained in 
verse 24, — “‘ for John was not yet cast into prison.” The tenor of the 
passage is rather to distinguish the two locations apart than to identify 
the latter as belonging to the same region. Among those who adopt 
the above identification are Alford, Godet, Pressensé (Jesus Christ, 
Eng. Tr., p. 227; in his note he favors an etymology which he is 
scarcely justifiable in attributing to Wieseler, namely, that A®non is 
a contraction (!) from En-Rimmon), Milligan and Moulton (Popular 
Commentary on the N.T.,; the parenthetical statement that Shilhim 
of Josh. xv. 32 is “translated Salem in the Lxx,” gives an incorrect 
impression of the fact). 

The resemblance of a onby (Shilchim ; in codex Alex. of the Lxx 
SeAce{u), with an Azz near it, to the Sade of the text, is but a slender 
support for this view.! Against it is the drift of the Evangelist’s narra- 
tive (according to the interpretation given above), the absence of 
historical or geographical data to establish it, and, finally, the absence 
of an abundance of water in any site to which the names given in 
Joshua can probably be assigned. 

3. East of the Jordan. — This embraces a third class of conjectures. 
Dr. Lightfoot was at first inclined to locate Ainon in Galilee (see 
Harmony of the Gospels, part iii., published in 1650), but in his 
Chorographical Inquiry, dated 1671, he withdrew that opinion, and 
favored the hypothesis of an Enon in Southern Perea, believing that 
“we must look for it either in Galilee or Persea,” for the reason that 
it was about this time that John was seized by Herod, and that he 
must, accordingly, have been baptizing at some point within Herod’s 
dominions. The erudite Lampe argues at length to the same effect, 
that the scene of John’s closing ministry was, in all probability, not 
remote from the Perzean capital of Herod Antipas, the city Julias, or 
from Macheerus, the fortress of John’s captivity. 

Among recent writers, Edersheim is disposed to entertain favorably 
the view “that Ainon, near Salim, was actually within the dominions 





1 Wieseler considers Aivév in Josh. xv. 61 (according to the codex Vat. padwv) 
to be the same place as the Aiv in v. 32 (codex Alex.). It is difficult to see on 
what ground this assumption rests. 
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of Herod,” and, “in that case, may even have been in Perza itself’ 
(Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i., p. 657). 

But against this hypothesis the words addressed to John by his 
disciples seem decisive : “ he that was with thee beyond Jordan,” etc. 
(John iii. 26). For, although the phrase “beyond Jordan” is cer- 
tainly not to be taken in every case as denoting east of the river, it 
can scarcely be otherwise understood in the present instance. The 
first scene of the Baptist’s activity, as described in the fourth Gospel, 
is “ Bethany beyond Jordan” (i. 28). In describing the transactions 
of scene second, it is inconceivable that the writer should have used 
the phrase ‘“ beyond Jordan ” in a reverse and a rare sense, and with- 
out a glimpse of a reason for so doing. 

4. ’Ain Farah (or ’ Ain Wédy Farah) near Jerusalem. — This 
identification of ASnon, by Dr. Barclay, with one of the headsprings of 
the WAdy Kelt, would scarcely detain us, except for its adoption by Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders, who has confidently inserted it in his New Tes- 
tament Map of Western Palestine, recently constructed from the plates 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The following is the description 
of the spring as given inthe P. £. &. Memoirs, vol.iii., p.170: “Ain 
Farah is a very fine spring, surrounded with a thick growth of reeds 
and oleander bushes. Small fish have been found in the water.” It 
is interesting to compare with this the glowing description and the 
illustrative wood-cut in Dr. Barclay’s City of the Great King (see 
pp. 558-569). It lies equally distant from ’Anata (Anathoth) and 
Jeba (Geba), about three and one-half miles to the east, in the bed 
of a precipitous ravine. I was not myself fortunate enough to see the 
spring, though on two different occasions, while exploring the routes 
from Jericho to Bethel and Ai, I was a mile or two above the spot, 
among the steep gorges that converge towards it; and again, several 
miles below it, I climbed down into the bed of the wady, to which, 
for a part of the year, it furnishes a visible stream.! 

The chief argument for the identification is the name Suleim, be- 
longing to a small w4dy south of Anathoth. This similarity of“name, 
and the existence of a copious spring in the neighborhood, constitute 
an argument certainly entitled to a hearing, but hardly sufficient to 
offset two historical improbabilities : first, that the Baptist should have 





1 The volume of water is not sufficient to supply the channel below through- 
out the year. If the reader will take the trouble to consult the large map of the 
Pal. Ex. Fund, he will see that the permanent stream of the WAdy Kelt does not 
begin at ’Ain F4rah, but several. miles lower down, at ’Ain el Kelt. 
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been prosecuting his mission at this late period so near Jerusalem, the 
central seat of the opposition on the part of the Pharisees and the. 
hierarchy ; second, that he should have chosen this sterile tract, amid a 
tangle of precipitous ravines, as a suitable place for a multitude to 
gather about him and receive baptism. 

It is perhaps needless to add to the preceding Sepp’s conjecture of 
Beit ’Ainfin, near Hebron (see his chapter on “ Der Taufer at non,” 
Leben Jesu Christi) ; Lightfoot’s, referred to above, that Salim lay in 
Galilee, in the territory of Issachar; and others. Dr. Thomson, in 
his recent Central Palestine and Phenicia, remarks, p. 153: “ Both 
Enon and Salim, therefore, must be classed with Biblical sites not yet 
identified.” 

5. Near Sélim, east of Ndblous. — Robinson was the first to identify 
this village with the Sade. of John’s Gospel (Researches, iii. 333), 
leaving the suggestion, however, as a mere hypothesis, from the ab- 
sence of sufficiently confirmatory data. He remarks upon the ruin 
’Aindn, which he had visited, situated on a small tell, about seven 
miles north-east of Salim, but finding “no Salim near, nor a drop of 
water,” passes it by without pausing to account for this capital speci- 
men of ducus a non, evidently, he attached but little importance to 
the name for the purpose of fixing more precisely the site for which 
he was seeking. Sflim lies on the southern slope of the mountain 
Neby Belin, about four miles from Nablous, and two and one- 
half miles due east from Jacob’s Well. “It is a small village re- 
sembling the rest, but evidently ancient, having rock-cut tombs, 
cisterns, and a tank. Olive trees surround it; on the north are two 
springs, about three-quarters of a mile from the village” (7. Z. F. 
Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 230). “In the Samaritan Chronicle it is called 
Salem the Great, and the Samaritans understand it to be mentioned 
in Gen. xxxiii. 18. Salim is also possibly the Caphar Salama of 
I. Macc. vii. 31, which seems to have been in Samaria ”’ (idid.). 

Robinson’s identification of this Salim with that of John iii. 23 has 
been adopted by many recent authorities. See Conder’s Zent Work 
in Palestine, chap. iii., also the Memoirs, cited above, and Hand-book 
of the Bible, p. 320; Rowland (art. “Salim,” Jmperial Bible Dict.) ; 
Porter (in Murray’s Handbook for Syria and Palestine) ; Major 
Wilson (Bible Educator, vol. iv., p. 121). 

As to Ainon, Conder seems disposed to locate it as near as possible 
to Khurbet ’Ainfin, but is content to leave it somewhere in the broad 
open valley of the upper Far’ah, between Salim and ’Ainfin. Porter 
(Hand-book, p. 340) places it on the northern fork of the Far’ah at or 
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near Burj Far’ah. McGarvey (Lands of the Bible, p. 293) found to 
his view a still more suitable location about four miles below the junc- 
tion of the two branches of the stream. 


Wady Beidén. 


The Far’ah is the principal western affluent of the Jordan. It is a 
narrow, deep valley, flanked by parallel mountain ranges, running at 
first due south-east, then more to the south, till it reaches the Ghér. 
The distance from the northern headsprings at Burj Far’ah to the 
Jordan, following the general line of its course, is about twenty miles. 
The stream itself is a slender thread banked by bluffs, steep, but grassy 
and not precipitous ; at several points I judged them one hundred feet 
high or more. Above them the valley expands to the width of from 
one to two miles. The opposite ridges of the two mountain ranges 
are stated by Conder to be about four miles apart. In this extensive 
tract, though fertile and well watered, there is not a single village. It 
is held by the Mesa’ayd, a tribe of nomadic Arabs. They numbered 
in 1874, according to the report of Tyrwhitt Drake, one hundred and 
ten tents, and one hundred and eighty men. 

In Biblical history this valley is known only as a thoroughfare. “It 
was up this valley that Jacob drove his flocks and herds from Succoth 
to Shalem near Shechem. It was along the banks of its stream that 
the ‘garments and vessels’ of the hosts of Benhadad were strewn as far 
as Jordan” (Conder, Zent Work, i. 91). 

The situation and course of the W4dy Beiddn, which forms the 
southern branch of the Far’ah, will be seen by a glance at the large 
map of the Palestine Exploration Fund. At its beginning, it is a deep 
slit in the limestone strata between Ebal and Neby Belan ; in the rainy 

season it drains the plain between Jacob’s Well and Salim, but most 
' of the year is a dry gully. Starting from the springs called RAs el 
Far’ah, it is about two miles in length, running almost due east till it 
joins the northern branch of the Far’ah. The writer’s entrance into 
the valley was from the village of Askar, where he had encamped the 
previous day, April 20. The path follows nearly the ancient road to 
Damascus, via Scythopolis and Gadara. It skirts the base of Mt. Ebal, 
alittle above the level of the plain of Salim, and, in the course of half 
an hour’s riding, descends rapidly alongside of the gully. Our guide, 
a man from ’Askar, called the gully WAdy Ibrid. It is the southern- 
most branchlet, referred to above, of the Wady Beidan, which latter 
name the men of whom we made inquiry applied only to the lower 
portion, where the water supply is perennial. The hills on either side 
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as we descend are treeless ; scarcely.a shrub is seen for half an hour, 
except a few rows of olives on our right across the gorge. The path 
is deeply worn into the white marl, and worms its way among the softer 
portions in so crooked a fashion as to make rapid riding an impossi- 
bility. The gorge narrows and deepens; the steep mountain wall on 
the right is Neby Belan, rising to the height of nearly two thousand 
feet above us. Between the path and Neby Belan is the deeply cut 
torrent-bed down among the rocks, edged on the side next to us with 
uptilted strata of dark, nummulitic limestone, shooting up from the 
gorge in strikingly picturesque serrated masses. The whole pass must 
always have formed a magnificent natural gateway to Shechem from 
the east. 

In less than an hour after leaving ’Ain ’Askar we are at ’Aines Subian, 
the southernmost of the large springs«that feed the Far’ah. Turning 
now a little to the left, in a few minutes more we descend abruptly into 
another ravine, at the foot of the Mt. Ebal group. Here we are at the 
proper beginning of the Wady Beidan, —the RAs el Far’ah springs, 
which feed with perennial abundance the southern fork of the Far’ah 
stream. Fountains are bursting forth from the rocks on either side, 
and a mountain brook is plunging downward in cascades and broken 
streams to the lower bed of the Wady. The road, instead of follow- 
ing the water-course, crosses it, and, continuing northward to Tfbas, 
.traverses the triangular terrace which separates the two branches of 
the Far'ah. 

This rocky glen of fountains may well detain the traveller a moment. 
Within the space of half a mile are numberless springs ; the names 
of several of the larger are given on the Survey map. No other spot 
in Palestine, south of the sources of the Jordan at Banias or Tell el Kady, 
so well deserves the name of “The Springs.”” There are four overshot 
flour mills within a few rods of one another ; lower down, in the course 
of two miles, are six or seven others. Some of the latter bring their 
water through aqueducts of solid masonry, others by a mill-race carried 
down to the terminus of the Wady. Other little canals are drawn off 
on either side for the purposes of irrigation. The rich green of grass, 
planted grain, and dense shrubbery, offers to the eye a most refreshing 
contrast with the sterile chalk and limestone slopes we have just 
traversed. One of the largest of the mills is at the inflow of the little 
rivulet from ’Ain es Subidin. From this point the W4dy Beidan ex- 
tends for nearly two miles to its junction with the F4r’ah ; in places it 
is from a quarter to half a mile in width, enclosed between the higher 
terraces of the valley, and lying about two thousand feet below the 
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adjoining Neby Belin. The traveller will find few spots in Syria so 
beautiful as this glen in the wild luxuriance of its tropical foliage. 
Some gardens and enclosures of cultivated trees are owned, we were 
told, in Nablous and Tulluza, as are also the neighboring mills. At 
the water’s edge were thickets of oleander, then in full bloom ; within 
enclosures were the walnut, mulberry, olive, fig, and in great abund- 
ance that most beautiful tree of the orient, the pomegranate, just 
blossoming into gorgeous crimson. 

The stream is swift, winding little, but broadens here and there: into 
pools of considerable depth. The men at the mills said large fish 
were caught in them, and sold in the market at Nablous ; I saw none 
longer than seven: or eight inches. Of the depth of the water I 
attempted only an approximate measurement, by hiring one of the 
Fellahin, who was fishing, to go with us, and wade back and forth 
through the pools. The largest was near the upper end of the glen, 
and in this the water reached about to his armpits. As compared with 
the northern branch of the Far’ah stream, this branch appears to be 
considerably the larger; the volume of water at the junction was 
evidently much greater. With this opinion accords the fact that the 
natives have given the name Ras el Far’ah (head of the Far’ah) to 
the southern group of springs. 


Proofs of the Identification. 


Near the Western End of the Wédy Beidén.—In favor of thus 
locating Enon upon the future New Testament Maps of Palestine 
are the following considerations: they apply for the most part to any 
site in the upper Far’ah, but become still more significant and con- 
Clusive, assuming the definite locality that has just been described. 

1. Lt ts éyyis rod Sade‘. — Now it must be admitted that we can- 
not yet identify this Salim with certainty ; but recent geography and 
early tradition are at one, at least so far as to look for it in or on the 
border of Samaria. If the Shalem of Gen. xxxiii. 18 be the name of 
a city, it is then by all means probable that John refers to that an- 
cient and well-known Biblical site. Granting it is not, but merely 
an adjective, “safe,” still the Septuagint is in evidence that there 
was a Salem (adj) here in the neighborhood of Shechem; and 
that to the Evangelist.and his readers, familiar as they were with that 
version, it was known as the city by which Jacob encamped on his 
arrival from Padan Aram. 

The objection perhaps occurs to the reader: if Atnon was 
situated in the valley so near the famous Samaritan capital, why 
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should the Evangelist not describe its situation accordingly? Why is 
it not “near to Shechem,” the better-known city, instead of “ near 
to Salim,” especially considering that he wrote at a distance from 
Palestine, and for readers, to a great extent, unfamiliar with its geog- 
raphy? The answer that at once suggests itself is that the latter 
may have been its usual designation in Palestine itself, where it was 
to be distinguished from other AZnons. Furthermore, the WAady 
Beidan is, as described above, the natural appendage to the plain which 
is still often called the “ plain of Salim,”’! whereas it is some five miles 
in a dirgct line from Nablous, and to the traveller much further, be- 
cause he must follow the road around Mt. Ebal. 

That the Salim east of Nablous has had a continuous existence 
from the New Testament period seems still more likely from the fact 
that the Samaritan Chronicle, in its list of twenty-two towns, where 
the high priests who succeeded Tobiah resided, mentions, first in 
order, Sadem (in the Arabic version, Salim) the Great (Neubauer’s 
Sam. Chron., cited by Conder, Pal. Ex. Fund Special Papers, p. 230). 
It was probably, therefore, the chief and well-known place of that 
name at the time of John’s writing. . 

2. No one spot in all western Palestine that could possibly be 
named as the site of AEnon is so well entitled to be designated “ The 
Springs.” The Wady Beidin is emphatically a place of “much 
water” (zoAAG vdara). Its closely-clustered’ group of springs would 
give the name to the valley, not merely from the ample supply of 





' May this not furnish the clue to the gender of ZaAeiu ? The permanence of 
the name renders it more than probable that the northern end of the plain or 
valley, often called the Mukhna, anciently bore the name of the town overlooking 
it; 6 Zadeiz may have come to be the name of the plain (as 6 Zdpwr, of the plain 
of Sharon), it being a tract then threaded and crossed by several of the most im- 
portant roads in Palestine. 

Or the article may be neuter, the name belonging, at a still earlier date, to the 
mountain. Every traveller who has approached Nablous from the north-east, 
south, or east, will recall the white wely of Neby Belin as the most conspicuous 
land-mark of the region. It crests the mountain-peak, on the southern slope of 
which lies the village of Salim. It is the local shrine, as I found on inquiry, to 
which the inhabitants of Salim and the two adjacent villages most frequently 
resort. One can hardly doubt that it is one of the Palestinian “high places” of 
very ancient sanctity, and it may itself have borne the name Zadeiz. In that case, 
whether itself anterior to the town-name or not, the name might well have been 
7d Zadeiu. On this latter supposition it would be still more natural for an AZnon 
situated in the WAdy Beidan to’be described as “near to Salim,” since one who is 
in the valley seems to see the summits of the mountain almost immediately above 
him. 
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water for use, but as a conspicuous feature of the landscape. The 
traveller in ancient times as now must have taken with him a vivid 
picture of the verdant foliage and white cascades seen below him in 
the rocky gorge. 

3. Proximity of the name’ Ainin. — This is a ruined village, “ ap- 
parently modern, standing on a small hillock ” (see P. Z. F. Memoirs, 
vol. ii., p. 234). It is described by Robinson, and also by Guérin. 
The site is about five miles north-east of the springs of the Beidan. 
“There is only one other place of the name in Palestine,” says 
Conder: ( Zent Work, i., p. 92), “ Beit ’Ainin, near Hebron ; but this 
is a place which has no very fine supply of water, and no Salem near 
it. On the other hand, there are many other Salems all over Palestine, * 
but none of them have an AZnon near them.” It must be conceded 
that the finding of comparatively modern village-ruins with the name 
’Ainfin, on a site so destitute of water as quite to belie the name, be- 
sides being distant some seven miles from Salim, over two intervening 
mountain-ranges, is not at first sight a promising re-enforcement to 
the argument. But the mere existence of this name in the region of 
the ancient Salim is a fact not to be ignored. Further, the very fact of 
its inappropriateness on its present site suggests the conjecture that 
it is a comparatively modern transfer from some earlier site in the 
neighborhood, nearer to the springs in the bed of the Far’ah. Such a 
transfer of an ancient name to a neighboring site (compare, for in- 
stance, the modern Siirafend, the ancient Sarepta, or Zarephath) is 
sufficiently common to make it a creditable supposition in the present 
case. 

4. Lt fully satisfies the conditions imposed by the gospel narrative. — 
John’s work was nearly ended ; our Lord had not yet left Judea to 
enter upon his ministry in Galilee. For not far from a year and a 
half John had been fulfilling his mission, — first in the lower Jordan 
valley, afterwards moving to the north. Between himself and the 
Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, the relation was one of recognized 
and avowed hostility. That the latter exerted themselves to diminish 
his influence and to hinder his public ministry, we can hardly doubt. 
It was but natural for John to withdraw from the region of Jerusalem 
and the districts most accessible to Pharasaic and priestly influence. 
The Wady Beidan, at the head of the Far’ah valley, was quite suitable 
for his purpose. Here was water for baptizing ; space and water for 
the numbers who gathered about him, though at this period there were 
probably no such immense multitudes as at first. Two great thorough- 
fares converged just at the head of the valley, — that from Damascus 
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and the north, leading into central and southern Palestine, and that 
from Perza and the Jordan valley. Other roads came in from the 
west, at Shechem. Thus, the site was public and accessible. 

Another point is to be considered. The forerunner may have wished 
to avoid molestation on the part of Herod Antipas as well as from the 
Jewish hierarchy. Whether he had already aroused the Tetrarch’s 
hostility by rebuking his connection with Herodias, we cannot certainly 
know; but it is not improbable. It is plain, however, from Josephus, 
whose account rather supplements than contradicts the gospel history, 
that Herod had long been disturbed by the popular uprising caused by 
the preaching of John; this fact of itself would incline the Baptist 
to select a situation for this stage of his work outside of Herod’s 
dominions. 

“ But it is difficult to believe,” Dr. Andrews objects (in his invalua- 
ble Zife of Our Lord, p. 156), “that John, the preacher of the Law, 
could have entered Samaria to baptize, when, at a later period, the 
Lord forbade the Twelve to preach in any of its cities (Matt. x. 5).” 

Similarly Godet asks: ‘‘ How should John have settled among the 
Samaritans? How would the multitude have followed him to the 
midst of this hostile people?” Weiss asserts positively: “It is in 
the nature of the case impossible that he had taken up his station in 
Samaria” (Leben Jesu, vol. ii., p. 408, note).! 

But, we ask, why should John abstain from occupying a Samaritan 
neighborhood? Known to the Samaritans to be under ban of the 
Jewish hierarchy, he would be all the more welcome. He was not so 
much the preacher of the Law, as the herald of the Messiah ; and the 
Samaritans, too, were awaiting a Messiah. Again, that John was sta- 
tioned within the Samaritan limits does not imply that he came with a 
special mission to the Samaritans. It is not as if he entered a Samari- 





1 I give the note in fuil. It illustrates, particularly the last remark, which I 
have put in italics, a tendency on the part of the distinguished author (it would be 
easy to add other examples) to neglect facts of geography and objective history 
that one would suppose easily accessible to him. 

“Das Joh. iii. 23 genannte AEnon bei Salem, wo er taufte, ist uns ginzlich 
unbekannt; aber die Angaben der Kirchenviter weisen hoch in den Norden 
hinauf. ; 

“ Die gangbare Vorstellung, dass auch Johannes noch in Juda wirkte, ist nach 
den Andeutungen unseres Evangelisten ganz unwahrscheinlich; dass er in Sama- 
ria seinen Standort nahm, ist von vorn herein unméglich; so bleibt nur das gali- 
laische oder periische Gebiet tibrig. Uebrigens schliesst die Bemerkung, dass der 
Ort wasserreich war, keineswegs aus, dass derselbe im Jordanthal lag, da der 
Fordan schwerlich iiberall tief genug war, um darin'su taufen.” 
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tan community. To cross the vaguely-drawn boundary of Samaria 
involved no trespass or assumption of privilege, as would be the case 
in entering a territory of a European state or province. Particularly 
in the case of this ill-defined province, with its mixture of races, we 
are not to suppose that the Samaritans either actually occupied, or 
had jurisdiction over all the tracts between their towns. In an- 
cient or in modern Palestine there was a constant interpenetration 
and intermingling of populations within very limited districts. An 
open-air encampment of a Jewish prophet for preaching and baptizing 
at the head of the Far’ah valley, might be zz Samaria without tres- 
passing upon a Samaritan community, or breaking down in any way 
the barrier between the two peoples. Our Lord, indeed, forbade the 
Twelve, at the time when he sent them forth during the imprisonment 
of John the Baptist, to enter into “any city of the Samaritans.” But 
they were not forbidden to traverse their territory. He himself is 
mentioned as being among the Samaritans on two separate occasions 
during the last period of his ministry, the five or six months pre- 
ceding his crucifixion (Luke ix. 51 sg., xvii. 11 sg.). Lange, indeed, 
supposes that a considerable part of this period was spent in the 
Samaritan borders. 

Far too much stress has been laid in the interpretation of the gospel 
narrative on the hostility and supposed non-intercourse between Jews 
and Samaritans. “Jews have no dealings with Samaritans,” — the 
Evangelist’s annotation to the question of the woman of Samaria, — 
obviously means “no needless, friendly, or familiar intercourse with 
them.” What Edersheim, a high authority on a.question of this sort, 
says of Christ, applies also in measure to John the Baptist. “Such 
prejudices in regard to Samaria, as those which affected the ordinary 
Judean devotee, would, of course, not influence the conduct of Jesus. 
But great as these undoubtedly were, they have been unduly exagger- 
ated by modern writers, misled by one-sided quotations from Rabbini- 
cal works” ( Jesus the Messiah, i., p. 295). Also: “ Samaria appears 
[z.e., in the Rabbis] merely as-a strip intervening between Judea and 
Galilee, being the land of the Cuthzeans. Nevertheless, it was not 
regarded like heathen lands, but pronounced clean” (p. 398). Again, 
of the Samaritans: “They were not treated as heathen, and their 
land, their springs, baths, houses, and roads were declared clean” 
(p. 400). 

One more point specially concerns the broader interpretation of the 
gospel narrative, and this will conclude the discussion. Our Lord’s 
two days’ ministry in Sychar is unique. In the whole history it has 
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no parallel. Among the Samaritans of: this city he found a large, 
intelligent faith, such as met him nowhere else. He seems to have 
wrought no miracles ; he was not even challenged to produce “a sign 
out of heaven” ; faith followed the spoken word. Whence this faith, 
this intelligence? Who had instructed this people? Who had sown 
the seed that now sprang up into this white harvest? If the Baptist 
had been for some time preaching in the immediate neighborhood, 
within five miles distance, the question is answered. “Others had 
labored,” as our Lord at the time reminds his disciples. Here in a 
remarkable manner John had fulfilled his prophetic mission, and, in the 
words of the angel, had made ready for his Lord “a prepared people.” 
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The Syriac Manuscript of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York. 


PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


HIS MS. was obtained from the neighborhood of Mardin, in 
Mesopotamia, by the Rev. Alpheus N. Andrus, and by him 
presented to the Union Theological Seminary in March, 1872. It 
consists, in its present shape, of 146 leaves of rather thick parchment, 
one of them a mere fragment, but each entire leaf being 74 x 54 inches 
in dimension. The present binding, very dilapidated, of which only 
fragments of the back and one (wooden board) side remain, is pretty 
certainly three centuries old. The middle portions of the MS. are in 
fair preservation, but toward each end many leaves are more or less 
decayed, discolored, and obscured by the action of water and dirt. 
Very few portions of it, however, present any serious difficulty in de- 
ciphering, though some of them require a little close and slow work. 

The sheets are arranged in guiniones, or quires of five folios or ten 
leaves each. The writing is in two columns to the page, each column 
regularly 13 inches wide by 54 inches high, and the space between 
the columns about 3 of an inch wide. All these measurements vary 
somewhat, but the size of the written page is generally 54 x 3% inches. 
The number of lines in a column is usually 24, but it varies from 21 
to 26. 

At present, the first three quires are gone ; the MS. now beginning 
with a fragment of the first leaf of guinio 4, in Matt. xx. 22. This 
fragment, however, contains only portions of Matt. xx. 22, 23 ; xxi. 4-7. 
The real beginning is with Fol. 2, at Matt. xxi. 10. -No gap then oc- 
curs till we pass Fol. gg, after which two leaves are missing, one the 
last leaf of guinio 13, and the other the first leaf of guinio 14, causing 
the loss of Luke xxxiii. 21 to xxxiv. 9 (latter part of the verse). Of these 
two missing leaves, the first has doubtless been cut away since the MS. 
came to America; the other was apparently lost by the natural wear- 
ing through of the outer folio of the guinio. The next break oc- 
curs in the last quire now present of the MS., the seventh and eighth 
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leaves of the guinio being gone, carrying away John xxi. 17 (latter 
part of the verse) to the end of the Gospel, and of the Epistle ot 
James from its beginning to ii. 2 (first part of the verse). The 
present end of the MS. is in James ii. 26, first four words of the 
verse ; to which a later hand has added the rest of the verse, occupy- 
ing four lines in the lower margin. This later-hand undoubtedly 
belongs to the same period as the present binding, or about three 
centuries ago. The addition seems to have been made merely to 
give a clean end to the already mutilated MS. 

The MS. thus contained originally the four Gospels and the Epistle 
of James, and probably all of the Catholic Epistles used by the 
Syrians (James, 1 Peter, 1 John). If it contained no more than 
that (a supposition favored by the general make and size of the 
volume), the codex would have been complete with one more guinio ; 
and would have contained originally 19 guiniones, or 190 leaves, or 
380 pages. 

The writing is in the old Jacobite character, of a style which seems 
to be of the twelfth century. (Mr. Andrus, the giver of the MS. to 
the Seminary, considered it to be about 800 years old ; but he seems 
to me to put it a century too early.) It is much later than the Beirft 
MS., which belongs to the same general style or class of writing ; for 
it intermingles much later forms of the letters, besides being written 


throughout in a later style. Rarely, except in lesson-numbers, a letter - 


occurs in Estrangela. One line, at the bottom of a column (three 
words of Luke xxii. 29, Fol. 98, 4. 2), is written entirely in the 
Estrangela. 

Punctuation is used with the usual significance and insignificance 
of Syriac MSS.; the end of a line or the beginning of a church- 
lesson note being often considered a sufficient indication of punctua- 
tion without any further marks. Often, the upper dot of,a ish, the 
lower dot of a dolath, the point which denotes the feminine suffix 
pronoun, and the like, are made to do extra duty as a punctuation 
mark ; being in such cases pushed forward from their normal positions 
—either to serve the purpose of a single punctuation dot, or part of 
a double one. In the case of final wn, a single dot so often coalesces 
with its heavy end in such ways that it is impossible to tell exactly 
what punctuation is intended. The red diamond with a black centre 
occurs frequently, marking rhetorical significance, or some ecclesias- 
tical or reference division, rather than any syntactical force. Where 
the diamond of four dots (two vertical red, two horizontal black) is 
used at the end of a line, the next line often has a red dot at the be- 
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ginning. The verso of each leaf, as in many Syriac MSS., is marked 
with a diamond of black dots in the upper outer corner. 

Abbreviations are rare, except in the church-lesson notes, in which 
they are the rule. Otherwise, they are confined almost entirely to the 
words for “ glory,” with its derivatives, and to that for “ disciples.” 
Vowels of the Greek sort are not rare throughout the MS. Some of 
these are of the first hand; others were apparently added by some 
late reader to guide his voice. 

Grammatical diacritic punctuation is frequent enough to keep the 
sense generally clear. Vocalization by points is neither rare nor very 
common. In some portions of the MS. are to be seen specimens of 
the peculiar compound voweling noted in Wiseman’s Hore Syriace, 
pages 191-193; which also occurs rarely in the Peshitto portion of 
the Beirftt MS. 

The writing is generally done with considerable care and accuracy. 
Wherever words or letters have been omitted, or other slips made, the 
correction has been made generally by the original scribe or a con- 
temporary hand, either above or below the line, or in the margin, with 
a proper reference mark (usually a small diamond of black dots). 

Ornaments scarcely occur at all. The only thing of the sort is the 
diamond, composed of dot-diamonds, which surrounds the guinio- 
number at the beginning and end of each quire; besides here and 
there some dot-diamonds to fill out a line, and a few ornamental tails 
to letters — likéwise attached for the purpose of filling a short blank at 
the end of a line. 

The writing is continuous, without any break from the beginning 
to the end of a book. The (Jacobite) church-lessons are noted in 
vermilion letters (with the diacritic points in black), in the body of 
the text; these rubrics being much abbreviated. The numbers of 
these lessons, as they now appear, though written in Estrangela, are in 
a different ink and a much later hand than the rest of the MS.; and 
in many places there are evidences in them not only of a re-writing, 
but of an erasure before re-writing. In a few places the older num- 
ber is still legible ; but whether its writing is contemporary with the 
first scribe cannot now be determined. 

The MS. was doubtless originally provided with the Syriac section 
( Less, ) numbers, written mostly in red. But of these numbers only 
the following now remain: In Matthew, 17, 19, 20, 22; in Mark, 
1 (written in black), 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12; in Luke, 2, 6 (written 
in black), 11, 22 (written erroneously 25 or 26, it being uncertain 
whether an Estrangela he or waw has accidentally replaced the re- 
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quired def) ; in John, 12. These numbers are generally, but not 
always, written exactly at the beginning of the section to which they 
belong ; but they always mark the page or column on which the divi- 
sion occurs. 

The titles and subscriptions to the Gospels are very simple in form. 
The following is a translation of those that are still present : — 


Subscription to Matthew : “ Ends the Gospel of Matthew the Apostle, which 
he spoke in Hebrew in Palestine.” 

Title to Mark : “ Holy Gospel, the preaching of Mark the Evangelist. * 

Subscription to Mark : “End of the preaching of Mark, which he spoke in 
Latin in Rome.” 

Title to Luke: “ Holy Gospel, the preaching of Luke the Evangelist.” 

Subscription to Luke: “Ends the Holy Gospel, the preaching of Luke, which 
he spoke in Greek in Alexandria the Great.” 

Title to Fohn’: “ Holy Gospel, the preaching of John the Apostle.” 


Besides the titles and subscriptions, it seems best to give the church- 
lesson notes in full. Technical students will find it of value. The 
numbers are given as they occur in the MS. ; in which the reader will 
perceive some continued mistakes. Generally, the numbers are those 
of a late hand; but the few instances in which they are (stili) legible 
in an older hand are marked with a*. Sometimes, but very rarely, 


the older and the later hands are both legible. In a few instances 
there is an illegible spot. Such are denoted either by ... or bya 
conjectural supply of the deficiency in brackets. 


List of Church-Lessons. 

NO. PASSAGE. LESSON. 

51. Matt. xxi. 23. Of Tuesday of [Passion] week, at vespers; and 13th of 
Resurrection.} : 

52. xxi. 33. Of Stephen, at vespers; and of the martyrs, at vespers. 

53° ii, 1. Of the fifth Sunday of Epiphany; and Monday of Passion 
week. 

54. ii. 15. Of Passion Monday, at midday. 

55- ii, 23. Of the Saturday of Rest, at matins; and of the dein 
at vespers. 

55. ii. 34. Of Passion Tuesday, at matins. 

57. iii, 1. Of Passion Monday, at matins. 

58. ii. 25. And Monday of Passion week, at the third hour; and of 
the martyrs, at the oblation. 

59. i At vespers of the Feast of the Cross; . . . of the Resurrec- 
tion, at matins. 





1 That is, 13th Sunday; rath Sunday after Easter. Where a number occurs 
without the name of the day, it stands for a Sunday. 






































NO. PASSAGE. 
60. Matt. xxiv. 34. 
61. = xxiv. 41. 
ig WI panes: < ce 
2 SRY 3 xxv. 13. 
64. “ xxv. 31. 
65. “ xxvi. 6. 
66. “ xxvii. 17. 
67. © xxvii. 3n 
68. “  xxvi. 46. 
69. “  xxvi. 59. 
70. 66 xxvii. I. 
ates Mf omeviilay. 
92. eel.’ 67- 
73> “ xxvii. 63. 
74. “ xxviii. I. 
75. xxviii. 11. 
76. “© xxviii, 16. 
1.* Mark i 3. 
2. * i. 14. 
sade Boag i. 32. 
Fag tas ii. I. 
(aes ii. 23. 
eas iii. 13. 
7 a iv. I. 
aes iv. 35. 
9. - Vv. 21. 
10,4 vi. 14. 
i iad vi. 34. 
iS vii. 17. 
13. .“ viii. 1. 
14. “© , viii. 11. 
15. “ — viii. 28. 
16. “ — viii. 34. 
hy Seige ix. 9. 
78.059 ix. 30. 
7 ad ix. 42. 
20. i x. ¥. 
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LESSON. 


Of the Supplication. 
Of the Priests, at vespers. 


Approach to the gate ( Lilsed> Clg ao? ja 


Of Bishops and Priests, at the oblation. 


Of Friday of Confessors, at matins; and of the vigils of the 


brethren, at vespers. . 
Of Thursday of the Mysteries, at vespers. 
Of Thursday of the Mysteries, at matins. 
Of the great season of the night of the Crucifixion. 
Of the third ministration of the night of the Crucifixion. 
Of the . . . ministration of the night of the Crucifixion. 
Of matins of the Friday of the Crucifixion. 


‘Of the third hour of the Crucifixion. 


Of the Saturday of Annunciation, at vespers. 

Of the Saturday of Annunciation, at matiis. 

Of the second Sunday of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the second of Rest, at matins. 

Of the Ascension, at the oblation. 

Of the Season of the Epiphany, at vespers. 

Of the second Sunday after Epiphany, at matins. 
Of the second Sunday of Lent, at vespers. 

Of the third Sunday of Lent, at vespers. 

Of the fourth Saturday of Lent. 

Of the Mother of God (Deipara), at vespers. 
Of the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, at matins., 
Of the third Sunday of Lent, at matins. 

Of the fourteenth Sunday, at vespers. 

Of John the Baptist, at vespers. 

Of the oblation, of any day. 

Of the eleventh of Resurrection, at vespers. 

Of the oblation, of any day. 

Of the Tuesday of Rest, at vespers. 

Of the Dedication of a church, at the oblation. 


Of the Resurrection, at vespers; and of the Prophets, at 


matins; and of the Tabernacles. 
Of the Saturday of Rest, at vespers. 
Of the tenth Sunday of the Resurrection, at matins. 


Of the twenty-fourth of the Resurrection, at vespers; and 


of the Supplications. 
Of the nineteenth of the Resurrection, at matins. 














feast was one day only. 
here. 


1 In explaining this term, Castel’s Lexicon makes a very gross mistake in citing 
J. S. Assemani, under the word |,-d0, p- 237. For Castel’s (or Michaelis’s) 


“ usque ad hanc dominicam,” read “ usque ad hoc tempus appellatur Syris.” This 
To explain the matter fully would take too much space 
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LESSON. 

Of the twenty-ninth Sunday, at matins; and of the thirty- 
third! of the Passion, of the first ministration of the 
night. 

Of Hosanna, at matins. i 

Of Passion Tuesday, of the second ministration of the night. 

Of Passion Monday, at matins. 

Of Passion Tuesday, in the night, at the third ministration. 

Of Passion Monday, in the night, of the first ministration. 

Of the third of the Resurrection, at matins. 

Of the night of Passion Tuesday, at the fourth ministration; 
and of the Feast of the Cross, at matins. 

Of the fourth night. 

Of Saint (Holy) Mfrfin. [The patron saint of the Maro- 

, hites.] 

Of Thursday of the Mysteries, at the oblation. 

Of the second ministration of the night of the Crucifixion. 

Of the great Sunday of the Resurrection, at night. 

Of the Ascension, at matins. 

Of the Annunciation of (to) Zacharias, at vespers. 

Of the Annunciation of (to) Zacharias, at matins. 

Of the Annunciation of (to) the Mother of God (Deipara). 

Of the entry of Mary to Elisabeth. 

Of the birth of John. 

Of the night of the Nativity of Our Lord. 

Of the entry of Our Lord to the Temple, at vespers. 

Of the entry, at matins. 

Of the Sunday after the Nativity, at vespers. 

Of the Epiphany, at the oblation. 

Of the Sunday after Nativity, at matins. 

Of the first Sunday of Nativity, at matins. __ 

Of the Sunday that Lent comes in, at the oblation. 

Of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany, at vespers. 

Of the Supplications; and of the Failure of Rain. 

Of the fifth Sunday of Lent, at the oblation. 

Of the fifth Sunday after Epiphany, at matins. 

Of the fourth Sunday of the Crucifixion, at matins. 

Of the first Saturday of Lent, at the oblation. 

Of the fourth Sunday of Lent, at matins. 

Of the fifth Sunday of Lent, at vespers. 

Of the Sunday after Epiphany, at vespers. 











1 If this is the right rendering, there is an error in the number (gomal-lomad 


NO. PASSAGE. 
21. Mark = «x. 32. 
22. - x. 46. 
oe ety xi. 15. 
5 xi. 27. 
256 A xii. 1. 
6 xii. 13. 
Cy Sarees: xii.-28. 
2. ©. Stik ® 
rea ac xiii. 14. 
30. ms: xiv. I. 
31. - xiv. 12. 
aa = xiv. 43. 
33- “4 xvi. I. 
Seah xvi. 12. 

1, Luke i. 1. 
BO: She i. 18. 
Sa Ber i. 26. 
Sor ckces i. 39. 
acs i. 57- 
is ii. 1. 
eee: ii. 21. 
i eee ii. 33. 
S28 ii. 40. 
G7 % iii. 1. 
105.5% iii. 15. 
Beis iii. 23. 
| ees iv. I. 
tae iv. 14. 
aes iv. 25. 
Nt iv. 31. 
16652 v. I. 
BR v.27. 
85.5" vi. 6. 
Saat vii. 1. 
20." -* vii. 11. 
248 308 vii. 18. 
for lomad-gomal). 


But if not an error, it is an abbreviation which I cannot 


solve, unless it be for “revelation,” which makes no sense. If the /omad were 
\ absent, it would mean “Tuesday,” which may be the right meaning. 


2 This number has been erased, but can still be made out. 


8 Numbers 21 to 29 (inclusive), following, were written 31 to 39, but have been 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
40. 


42. 
43: 


45; 
46. 


47- 
48. 
49. 
50. 


5I. 


52. 


53: 


PASSAGE. 
Luke vii. 36. 


viii. 1. 
Vili. 40. 
I. 
Il. 
27. 
51. 
17. 
25. 

I. 
23. 
. 37. 
xi. 52. 
xii. 16. 
xii. 31. 


xii. 49. 


xiii. 1. 
xiii. 10. 
xiii. 18. 


xiii. 31. 


xv. I. 
xv. II. 


XV. 33- 
xvi. 19. 
xvii. 5. 
xvii. IO. 
xvii. 20. 


xviii. I. 
xviii. 35. 
xix. I. 
xix. II. 


xix. 28. 
xix. 47. 
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LESSON. 
Of the Thursday night of the mysteries, of the second time. 
Of the twenty-second of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the fifth Sunday of Lent, at matins. 
Of John the Baptist, at the oblation. 
Of the oblation, of any day. 
Of the Feast of Tabernacles, at matins. 
Of the sixth Sunday of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the thirty-third of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the sixth Sunday of Lent, at vespers. 
Of the sixth Sunday of the Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the Mother of God (Deifara), at matins. 
Of the eighteenth of Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the twenty-third of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the twenty-seventh of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the Passion, at the third hour; and twenty-sixth of the 
Resurrection; and of the Saittts, at vespers. 
Of the twenty-third of the Resurrection, at matins; and of 
the Supplications. 
Of the twenty-first of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the twenty-fifth of the Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the night of Wednesday of Passion week, at the first 
_ ministration. 
Of Passion Tuesday, at the ninth hour. 
Of the twelfth of the Resurrection, at matins; and of the 
thirtieth of Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the twenty-first of the Resurrection, at matins; and of 
the tonsure of monks. 
Of the fourteenth of the Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the Wednesday of Rest, at matins; and twenty-seventh 
of the Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the Thursday of Rest, at vespers. 
Of the thirty-first of the Resurrection, at vespers. 
Of the sixteenth Sunday of the Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the second Sunday of Lent, at the oblation. 
Of the night of Passion Tuesday, at the third ministration, 
at vespers. 
Of Passion Thursday, at matins. 
Of the sixth Sunday of Lent, at the oblation. 
Of the eleventh of the Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the Priests; and twenty-fourth of the Resurrection, at 
matins. 
Of the Hosanna, in the night. 
Of Passion Monday, at vespers. 





corrected by erasing the upper end of the /omad, so as to make it read ’ee. But 
after 29 the error is suffered to remain uncorrected; and what should he 30-68 
are written 40-78. 











70. 
71. 
72. 
73- 


77: 


- 
. by 


Swan YP 


10. 
Il. 


12, 
13. 
14. 


15. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


SYRIAC 


PASSAGE. 


Luke 


XX. 9. 
xxi. 5. 


xxi, 25. 


xxii. I. 
xxii. 31. 
xxii. 39. 
xxii. 65. 


xxiv. 13. 
xxiv. 36. 
i. 1. 


me 
: 


19. 
. 29. 
43- 
n. I. 
ii. 12. 
ii. 18. 
iii, 1. 


me me 


iii. 13. 
iii, 22. 
iv. 4. 


iv. 42. 
iv. 46. 
v. I. 
v. 19. 


Vv. 30. 


vi. 5. 
vi. 16. 
vi. 22. 
vi. 47. 
vi. 58. 
vii. 14. 


vii. 28. 
vii. 37. 
vii. 45. 
viii. 21. 
viii. 28. 
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~ LESSON. 


Of the night of Passion Monday, at the second ministration. 

Of the night of Passion Tuesday, at the second minis- 
tration; and of the Feast of the Cross, at the oblation. 

Of the third ministration of Passion Wednesday, at night; 
and of the Supplications. 

Of the Thursday of the mysteries, at night, the third time. 

Of the Thursday of the mysteries, at the third hour. 

Of the night of the Crucifixion, at the first ministration. 

Of the third hour of the Crucifixion. 

[Two leaves gone here. ] 

Of the Monday of Rest, at vespers. 

Of the Ascension, at vespers. 

Of the Nativity, at the msaaecent and after the Nativity, at 
matins. 

Of the first Sunday after Epiphany, at vespers. 

Of the first Sunday after Epiphany, at matins. 

Of the Sunday after Epiphany, at matins [sic]. 

Of the Sunday of the coming in of Lent, at vespers. 

Of the Saturday of Lazarus, at the oblation. 

Of the Tuesday of Rest, at matins. 

Of the Baptism; and the thirty-second Sunday of the Resur- 
rection, at vespers. 

Of the thirty-second of the Resurrection, at matins. 

Of the third Sunday after Epiphany, at vespers. 

Of the beginning of the waters in the venti of Epiphany ; 
and the adoration of Pentecost. 

End [of the preceding lesson]. 

Of the third Sunday after the Resurréction, at vespers. 

Of the’ twelfth Sunday of Resurrection, at vespers. 

Of the vigil of the brethren, at the oblation; and of the 
departed, at matins. 

Of the third Sunday after Epiphany, at matins; and Thurs- 
day of the mysteries, at midday. 

Of the oblation, of any day. 

Of the fourth Sunday of Lent, at the oblation. 

Of the twenty-second of the Resurrection, at matins. 

Of the oblation, of any day. 

Of Passion Wednesday, at vespers. 

Of the third hour of the fourth Wednesday of the earth- 
quakes; and the twenty-sixth Sunday of the Resur- 
rection, at matins. 

Of midday of the Wednesday of the earthquakes. 

Of the Thursday evening of the mysteries; and the twenty- 
eighth of the Resurrection, at matins. 

Of the fifth Saturday of Lent. 


Of the night of Passion Tuesday, at the fourth ministration. 


Of the Wednesday of the earthquakes, at the ninth hour. 
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NO. PASSAGE. LESSON. 

27. John viii. 39. Of Stephen, at the oblation. 

| es ix. 1. Of the sixth Sunday of Lent, at matins; and of the thirty- 

fourth of Resurrection, at matins. 
Of the Doctors (teachers) Basillius [sc] and Gregorius; 
and thirty-fifth of the Resurrection, at matins. 
x2 AP x. 22, Of the consecration of a church, at matins. 
ie xi. 1. -Of the Saturday of Lazarus; and of Peace (or Rest) for 
: the departed. 

32, xi. 39. Of Lazarus, at matins. 

Ber Te xi. 47. Of the Wednesday of the earthquakes, at matins. 

7 gg xi. 55. Of the Thursday of the mysteries, at night, and at the first 
ministration. ' 

35....% xii. 12. Of the Sunday of Hosannas, at the oblation. 

Boe: xii. 23. Of Passion Tuesday, at midday. 

37. © xiii, 1. Of the Washing [of the feet], of Thursday of the mysteries. 

38. “ xiii. 20. Of the night of Wednesday of the earthquakes, at the 
second ministration. 

Oe xiv. 1. Of the ninth hour of Passion Monday. 

40. “ — xiv. 15. Of the vespers of the Sunday of Pentecost. 

| 9 gs xiv. 28. Of the first season of the night of the Crucifixion. 

42. . xv. 20. Of Pentecost, at matins. 

| 33[stc]'. xvi. 16. Of Pentecost, at oblation. 

i 34. John xvi. 23. Of the twentieth Sunday of the Resurrection, at matins. 

“ 


26... SF x. 


35- xvii. 1. Of the seventh of the Resurrection, at vespers. 

i 36. “  xvii.12. Of the night of Thursday of the mysteries, at the fourth 
ministration. 

i 37- “xviii. 1. Of the night of the Crucifixion, at the second ministration. 


38. “ xviii. 28. + Of the Friday of the Crucifixion, at matins. 
“ (xix. 7, red letter gof above the line, signifying probably first, or 

else oblation. The number 38 is repeated at xix. 26, 

' but without a lesson note.) 3 

BO, oo £6 xix. 38. Of the Saturday of glad tidings (or, of expectation), at 
matins. 

AOi 4 xx. I, Of the great Thursday of the Resurrection. 

ai.“ xx. 19. Of the dawn of New Sunday. 

41 [stc—dis].xx. 26. Of matins of New Sunday. 

42. John xxi. 1. Of New Sunday, at the oblation. 

43. “ xxi. 15. Of Simeon Cephas; of Bishops. (Also a red gof in the 
margin, as at xix. 7.) 


With regard to text, this MS. coincides almost exactly with the 
i American editions (Urmf and New York, both Amer. Bib. Soc.), as 
well as with that of the original Widmanstadt edition of 1555 ; and 
steers clear of the numerous variations of sundry European editions 





1 From this point to the end, the numbers are all too small by ten. 
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(especially English) which were introduced on inferior authority or 
on mere conjecture. Except in printer’s slips on the one hand; or 
manifest errors on the other, the coincidence of the American and 
the Widmanstadt text with that of this MS. is so close that collation 
becomes very monotonous, and is confined mostly to noting peculiarities 
of punctuation and spelling. A collation of either with the far too 
highly praised text of Lee or Greenfield would disclose many more 
differences. 

This negative fact is to be taken as evidence of the general excel- 
lence of the MS., as representing a text certainly very ancient, and 
received alike in all the divergent Syrian churches. Besides this, it 
may be added that the MS. is very carefully written, with com- 
paratively few slips of the scribe ; and in the great majority of cases, 
those slips are corrected either by the scribe himself or by a con- 
temporary hand. 

As might be expected, this MS; omits the passages not ordinarily 
found in Syriac. MSS., or which are bracketed in the better printed 
editions after they were once introduced ; such as John vii. 5 3-viii. 11 ; 
Luke xxii. 17,18. As to those actually erroneous readings preferred 
by the Syrians, such as “ heavy” for “burning” in Luke xxiv.—32, this 
MS. follows the Widmanstadt and the American editions. Another 
case (not erroneous, however), all the more interesting from its dis- 
appearance from most other editions, even in the various readings, is 
wanes} for Ja53, as a rendering of jaSBovri in John xx. 16. 

The main differences between this MS. and the American (New 
York, 1874) edition are in the spelling of the Syriac words for Jews, 
Herod, Herodias, Rome, Peter, Soldier, Israel, Andrew, and other 
transliterated or foreign words; the exchange of a longer for a shorter 
grammatical form, or the reverse ; the writing of compound words as 
separate ones, and the reverse ; some slight variations in spelling ; the 
addition or omission of a prefix waw, or of a prefix dolath, or of a 
waw in the termination, with effect either 2/7 or idiomatic only, and 
in the punctuation. Rarely there is an exchange of one equivalent 


for another, ¢.g., Mark viii. 9, —on for oral} ; or of the pronoun 
for the noun, ¢g., Mark v. 46, Lada for eal ; or of one word for 


another of nearly the same purport but different meaning, ¢.g., Mark ; 


x. 50, |.2] for \y]. Of additions, there is scarcely anything worse 
than that of “ Amen’’ before “I say” in Luke xiii. 25 ; or of trans- 
positions, anything worse than “ Elias and Moses” for ‘“‘ Moses and 
Elias” in Mark ix. 4; while the worst omission left uncorrected by 
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the scribe appears to be in Mark i. 6, of the words for “and was there 
in the wilderness” (homoiotelenton of one line). 

I have full material for presenting further differences, having care- 
fully collated the whole MS.; but I do not suppose that a detailed 
statement of the results is called for in this article. 

















Notes. 


—r— 
Luke xxiv. 32 im Syriac. 
BY PROF. I. H. HALL, PH.D. 


N the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society of October, 
1880, pp. xxxvi., xxxvii., I have shown that the reading of the 
Curetonian Syriac, of “heavy” for “burning,” in Luke xxiv. 32, said 
by Scrivener (Plain Introd. to N. T. Criticism, 2 ed., p. 285 ; 3d 
ed., p. 324) to be “a variation supported only by those precarious 
allies the Thebaic and (apparently) the American versions,” is not 
only the Peshitto and the Harklensian reading, but the reading known 
and preferred by the Nestorian and Jacobite ecclesiastics, and the 
common one in use by the Syrians. Sundry conjectures have been 
indulged in as'to the Greek which underlay this variant ; though it 
consists only in a point placed at the op of a letter instead of the 
bottom, making the letter 7isk instead of do/ath. But on examining 
the Peshitto, the origin of the first scribe’s error is manifest. In verse 
25 of the same chapter, the same Syriac phrase (with the rsh) is used 
to render Bpadeis 77 xapdia ; and it was most natural for the Syrian 
scribe to suppose that the disciples, in verse 32, were repeating the 
same expression, and that the do/ath in the translator’s draught, or 
other correct copy, was probably an oversight. Of course the error 
is that of a copyist only ; for the translator, with the Greek before him, 
would not be misled. It is plain, too, that the Syriac word for “ heavy” 
in verse 32, stands, in the Syriac mind, for an imaginary Greek Bpadeta, 
and for nothing else. The Syrian reader supposes the disciples to be 
repeating and applying to themselves the reproach of Christ uttered 
in verse 25 ; and it is not strange that the Syrians, when apprised of 
the true reading, should still prefer their common one of “heavy.” 
See, on this point, Dr. Justin Perkins’s Eight Years in Persia, pp. 16, 
17. A comparison of the Peshitto rendering of Luke xxi. 34 (the 
phrase BapyPadcw tpév ai xapdiac) will throw a little more light on the 
general subject. 
It should be said, however, that the real error probably goes back 
to the time when the Syriac do/ath and rish were indistinguishable ; and 
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that when the diacritic point came to be applied, it followed the com 
mon understanding, which chose what seemed to be the more ap 
propriate of two good senses. 






















Job xix. 25-27. 
BY REV. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
In the Journal for June and December, 1882, beginning p. 27, is 
a paper on this passage. The exact Greek text of the passage, as it 
stands in the printed editions of the Alexandrian and Vatican Manu- 
scripts, and in the Complutensian Polyglot, herewith supplied, may be 
useful for reference. 
A. Codex Alexandrinus (Baber), Lond. 1821. 
OIAA TAP OTI AENAOC ECTIN O EK 
ATEIN ME MEAAON EIII THC 
ANACTHCEI AE MOT TO CQMA To 
ANANTAOTN TATTA:’ 
TIAPA TAP KT MOI TATTA CYNETEAECOn 
A ETO EMATTQO CTNEIIICTAMar 
A OI O®@AAMOI MOT EOPAKACIN 
KAI OTK AAAOC IIANTA AE MOI ° 
CTNTETEAECTAI EN KOAITIo 


B. Codex Vaticanus, Rome, 1871. 
_ OIAA TAP OTI AENAOC ECTIN O EKAY 
EIN ME MEAAON | 
EI] THC ANACTHCAI TO AERMA MOT 
TO ANANTAOTN TATTA 
TIAPA TAP KY TATTA MOI CYNETEAECOH 
A ETQ EMATTQ CTNEIICTAMAI 
A O OS@AAMOC MOT EOPAKEN KAI 
OTK AAAOC 
TIANTA AE MOI CTNTETEAECTAI 
EN KOATIO 
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C. Complutensian Polyglot. 
olda éya ort dévvads éorw 6 éxdvew pe peddov, emt 
yis dvarrnoat 75 Sepa nov 7d dvavthovv tavra. Tapa 
bs) , aA , , a > A > a“ 
yap Kupiou TavTd por ouvereheoOn, & éyd euavta ouve- 
miotapat, & dPOadyds ov éwpaxe, Kat ovK aAXos, Tavta. 
4 > , 
S€ pou ouvrerédeoras év KOATY. 


Corrections. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


Tue following corrections should be made in papers on the Beirit 


Codex and the Syriac Apocalypse, published in the Journal for June 
and December, 1882 : — 


Page 4, line 15, for “128” read “98.” 
“ 8, lines 15-19, de/e the sentence beginning “ Several instructive examples,” 
with the one which follows in parenthesis. The peculiarity is one 
noted at several places in Wiseman’s Hore Syriac, and seems to 
serve another object. I have observed the same thing in other MSS., 
¢.g-, in that of the Union Theological Seminary in New York. The state- 
ments made in the two sentences referred to rest, however, on the as- 
surance of sundry native scholars, of whom the late Butrus el-Bistani, 
author of the A/ohkut el-Mohit, and an excellent Syriac scholar, was 
one. But it seems contradicted by other MS. phenomena and ex- 
planation. 
“ 16, line 6, for “ 1627” read “ 1630.” 

135, line 1 of foot-note, for “1565” read “1555.” 

“ lines 2 and 3 of foot-note, for “Guido” read “ Guy.” 

“ line 4 of foot-note, add “Also a ninth, after the publication of the 
Pococke and De Dieu matter, viz., [Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, } 
Sulzbach, 1684.” 

“ 136, lines 1, 20, for “ Le Croze” read “ La Croze.” 

“ 137, line 16, for “J. J. Assemani” read “ J. S. Assemani.” 

138, line 2, put a full stop in place of comma after “ emendavi” (the old 

semi-period). 

“« line 8, for “idem” read “item.” 

“  @  ‘Iine 10, for “ commississe” read “ commisisse.” 

« «line 15, put full stop after “fuissent” (the old semi-period). 

Other less important corrections, especially in the accentuation of 
some of the Greek words, will easily be made by the reader. 
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Proceedings. 





HE eighth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis was held in the Chapel of the Union Theological School, 
December 27, 1883. 

The Society met in accordance with the arrangements of the com- 
mittee at 9 A.M. 

In the absence of both the President and the Vice-President, Rev. 
M. S. Terry, D.D., was called to the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported the following programme : 
Morning session, 9-12.30 ; recess, 12.30-2 ; afternoon session 2—-5.30 ; 
recess, 5.30—7.30; evening session, 7.30 onward ; which was adopted, 
as also the further recommendation that the first part of the afternoon 
session be devoted to necessary business, and the hour immediately 
following to brief notes. 

The first paper, on “ The Independent Legislation of Deuteronomy,” 
was read by Prof. E. C. Bissell, D.D., and discussed by various mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The second paper, on “ Recent Discussions of Rom. ix. 5,” by Prof. 
Ezra Abbott, D.D., in the absence of the author on account of illness, 
was read by Prof. Francis Brown. 

The third paper, on “The Readings "EAAnvas and “EAAnuords,” by 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., who also could not be present, was read by 
the Secretary. 

Before it was quite completed, the time fixed for closing the session 
arrived, and a recess was taken. 

At 2 p.m. the Society re-assembled, and at once proceeded to the 
transaction of business. 

Pursuant to a recommendation of the Council, it was voted that 
thenceforth back numbers of the Journal be sold singly, to members 
elected after their publication, at one dollar a copy. 

The following persons were recommended by the Council, and 

‘ elected to membership in the Society : — 


Prof. C. R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Rev. P. A. Nordell, New London, Conn. 
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Rev. J. P. Peters, Ph.D., | Cor. ggth St. and roth Ave., New York, 


. N.Y. 

Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., 

LL.D., 5 West 35th St., New York, N.Y. 
Prof. H. M. Scott, Congregational Theol. Sem., Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. Jacob Streibert, West Haven, Conn. 
Prof. E. B. Andrews, Providence, R.I. 
Prof. E. D. Burton, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Rev. J. J. McCook, 114 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. J. W. Lindsay, D.D., 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. F. A. Henry, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Prof. J. F. Genung, Ph.D., Amherst, Mass. 
Prof. D. M. Welton, Ph.D., Toronto, Canada. 
Prof. G. T. Ladd, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 


The Society further adopted the recommendation of the Council to 
the effect that Hartford, Conn., be the place of the next meeting, and 
Profs. Bissell and Hart, and Rev. Mr. Andrews, a committee to fix 
the date, and make all necessary arrangements. 

At the conclusion of these matters of business, it was voted that the 
presentation of the brief notes, which were next in order, be deferred, 
in order that Prof. W. A. Stevens might read his paper on “ AZnon 
near to Salim,” which was followed.by a short discussion. 

Among the notes: afterwards offered were the following : — 

One by Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph.D., on Luke xxiv. 32 in Syriac. 

One by Prof. Francis Brown, on the Gospel of Matthew in a MS. 
of the National Library at Paris, edited by John Wordsworth, A.M. 

One by Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D., on Ziegler’s series of printed 
editions of the ante-Hieronymian portions of the Italic text, with a 
reference to the speaker’s edition of Tyndale’s Pentateuch in process 
of publication. 

One by Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., on Ps. xci. 4, as illustrated by the 
decorations on the Bowl of Palestrina. See Le Journal Asiatique, 1878. 

A second by Dr. Hall, on two Greek MSS.,— one a copy of Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on Ephesians, and his Hermeneia on Galatians ; 
the other, a Lexicon in the Philadelphia Library, — and two liturgical 
works in the possession of Hiram Hitchcock, Esq., of New York. 

At the close of the hour devoted to these notes, Rev. J. I. Mom- 


bert, D.D., requested permission, which was granted, to read his - 


paper on “The Tridentine Decrees concerning the Holy Scriptures, 
and the History of the Official Text of the Scriptures of the Church of 
Rome.” 
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The discussion which followed this paper elicited much that was 
interesting concerning the Latin MSS. of the Bible. 

At this point, it was moved and voted that the meeting. close with 
the session then in progress, but that the session be extended long 
enough to allow the presentation of the papers yet to be read. 

Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph.D., then gave the Society a description of “ The 
Union Theological Seminary’s Syriac MS. of the Gospels, etc.” 

Dr. Mombert asked permission to publish, in the next volume of 
the Journal, some additions to an article in that of 1882. 

It was voted to authorize the Council to publish the papers read 
during the year as far as the funds on hand would permit. 

The remainder of Prof. Warfield’s paper was then read, and one by 
Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D., on “The History of the Printed Text of the Old 
Testament,” was read by its title. 

There were present at one or both sessions of the meeting, Drs. 
Buttz, Crosby, Hitchcock, Mombert, and Terry; Profs. Ballantine, 
Beckwith, Bissell, Briggs, Brown, Gardiner, Hall, Harper, Hart, 
Mitchell, Moore, and Stevens ; Revs. Gillett, Micou, Rice, and Riggs. 

A rough copy of the minutes was read and corrected, atter which 
the Society, at 6.30, adjourned. 

H. G. MitcHEL., 
Secretary. 








LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Members are requested to give the Secretary notice of changes in their 
addresses. 


Prof. Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D.,* 23 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. S. J. Andrews, 956 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Rt. Rev. M. S. Baldwin, D.D., London, Ont. 

Prof. W. G. Ballantine, Oberlin, O. 

Pres. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., Hanover, N.H. 

Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. John Binney, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. E. C. Bissell, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 
Prof. C. R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 








* Died March 21, 1884. 
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Pres. Thomas Chase, LL.D., 
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